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“How beautiful are thy feet with shoes, O prince's daughter.” 


—Songs of Solomon, 7-1. 


HE world has and 
always will love a 
handsome foot, and 

many a romance has re- 
sulted from the glimpse of 
a perfect fitting boot. 

When you consider the 
style and beauty of the shoe 
which the girl in this pitc- 
ture wears you will not 
wonder that the admiring 
ripples curled and arranged 
themselves in the shape you 
see, 

With a view to bringing 
out the romance attending 
the beauty, style and com- 
Sort of the ‘*Sorosis” Shoe, 
as now found everywhere, 
in golf links, tennis courts, 
mountain rambles, ball 
rooms and street, we offer 
to the legion of its wearers 


One Thousand 
Five Hundred 
Dollars 


Sor the best 


Fifteen Stories 


illustrating this topic. 


$500 for the First Prize = Renn 


Smaller 


$250 for the Second Prize Amounts 


Literary people of recognized standing and ability will be the judges of these stories. 

Send for full particulars respecting this competition to 

Lvery applicant will receive a copy of our new college story containing fine half-tone 
illustrations of all the prominent colleges. 
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Manufacturers of the wonderful 
“SOROSIS”™ SH K. oivioges sorenailay worn by women, S2 Blake Sti ‘eet, Lynn 9 Mass. 


NOTE.—The knowing one ts now aware that Sorosis make her feet look well and feel well no matter what the size she wears. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


The South African situation became 

The Transvaal grave in the middle of September. 

Mr. Chamberlain at the British Co- 

lonial Office, in conjunction with Sir Alfred Mil- 
ner, British commissioner at Cape Town, had 
succeeded—by virtue of successive demands 
which constantly approached more nearly the 
nature of an ultimatum—in putting President 
Kriger and the Boers in sucha position that 
compliance with British views would mean the 
sacrifice of every vestige of essential sovereignty 
belonging to the Transvaal as an independent re- 
public. The simple truth is that it has become 
-growingly inconvenient for various interests, 
chiefly commercial and speculative, to have the 


narrow and conservative Boer Government in 


control of a country that contains the richest 
gold mines in the world. The only pretense of 
a British grievance that is seriously enough. ad- 


vanced to be really worth the square inch of . 


paper upon which it can be stated is to be found 
in objections against’ the terms upon which the 
Transvaal Government grants naturalization to 
foreigners. This is a matter that concerns the 
British Government neither more nor less than 
the naturalization laws of the republic of Mexico 
concern the Government at Washington. It is 
one of those questions of strictly internal policy 
that pertain unquestionably to the sole discretion 
of the Transvaal Government. It does not in the 
least follow that one must consider the government 
of President Kriger either wise, liberal, or prudent. 
In antagonizing the great crowd of outside min- 
ing population that has flocked to Johannesburg 
“and that vicinity, the Boer republic has set 
itself against fate. But it must be remembered 
that it is not long since those very newcomers, 
called ‘* Uitlanders,’”’ engaged in a dastardly plot 
—without a shadow of serious provocation, and 
solely because incited by outside financial and 
political interests seeking control of the gold dis- 
trict—to destroy the Transvaal Government by 
an uprising in concert with the British invasion 


ee 








THE TRANSVAAL CRISIS—FIELD CORNET’S MESSENGER HAND- ~ 


ING OVER COMMANDS TO BOER FARMERS TO BR READY FOR 
WARK.—From the Wustrated London News. 


led by Jameson. The Boers defeated. that plot ; 
and the British Government, while pretending to 
investigate, actually whitewashed the principal 
perpetrators. The present movement, which 
seems to be leading perilously close to an ugly 
and devastating war, is to be attributed to pre- 
cisely the same people. and influences that per- 
petrated the Jameson raid. Mr. Chamberlain 
has been simply determined to force a quarrel 
upon Kriger. While the negotiations have been 
pending the British Government has been mass- 
ing troops and munitions of war in South Africa. 
The basis of the negotiations with Kriger, 
meanwhile, has been ingeniously shifted, so that 
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.vaal ina contest with the na- 
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as the British preparations for war have grown 
more complete the acceptance by the Boers of 
the so-called British terms would mean an ever- 
increasing measure of submission and humiliation 
on the part of the Transvaal. 


The At first the British demands, though 
Question of obviously trumped up and without a 
uzerainty.”’ sound basis either in morals or in 
law, did not directly involve the question of the 
independence of the Transvaal. The situation 
was merely that of the strongest empire in the 
world bringing a domineering pressure to bear 
upon a tiny republic to influence a change of cer 
tain domestic policies. But Mr. Chamberlain 
had managed by the beginning of September to 
get the dispute shiftea around to the acknowl- 
edgment on the part of the Transvaal of British 
‘‘suzerainty.”” If the Transvaal should now de- 
cide to concede the British de- 


March, 1881, which made the Transvaal an inde- 
pendent country again as concerned its internal 
affairs, but made Great Britain its representative 
in external matters. In 1884 another treaty was 
signed with England, under which the depend- 
ence of the South African republic upon Great 
Britain was much diminished, and became limited 
to a certain right on the part of the British 
Government to be consulted in the foreign deal- 
ings and relations of the Transvaal. The questions 
now in dispute have nothing to do with: such 
foreign relations, and Mr. Chamberlain has no 
more right, under the treaty and under inter- 
national law, to concern ,himself with the elective 
franchise in the Transvaal than President Kriger 
has to discuss the question of woman suffrage 
in England. The Chamberlain policy is not 
without its prominent critics in England. 
Foremost among these is Mr. John Morley ; 





mands respecting the franchise 
and other points of internal pol- 
icy, such concessions would be 
taken as conclusive precedents. 
In such case the claim of British 
suzerainty would rapidly ad- 
vance to the point where, for 
all practical purposes, the Trans- 
vaal would be regarded as an- 
nexed to the British empire. 
The independence of the Trans- 
vaal republic was recognized first 
by Great Britain in 1852. The 
Boers who went to the wilder- 
ness beyond the river Vaal to 
form that self-governing com- 
munity had left Natal afew years 
previous when the British had 
taken and annexed Natal. These 
same Boers had left Cape Colony 
for Natal to get away from Brit- 
ish rule between the years 1833 
and 1837. In 1876 the British 
assisted the Boers of the Trans- 


tives, and this was followed in 
the spring of 1877 by the an- 
nexation of the Transvaal to the 
British empire. 


But the arrange- 


No Part o ° 
the British ment was not satis- 
Empire. factory to the Boers, 
who took up arms against it in {tN 
December, 1880, and fought so ee 





vigorously that after the defeat 
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of the British at Majuba Hill a 
peace treaty was signed in 


MAP TO ILLUSTRATE CRISIS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 














THE PROGRESS OF 


and writers like Mr. Frederic Harrison are lead- 
ing a great body of intelligent Liberals. In a 
powerful address to Lord Salisbury Mr. Harri- 
son touches the root of the matter when he 
declares : 


No legal quibbling about suzerainty can persuade us 
that the South African republic is a part of the empire. 
If it is not part of the empire it must be a foreign state, 
even though it be one over which by agreement Great 
Britain has some control. But this control is solely 
concerned with the external, not with the internal, re- 
lations of the republic. The point in dispute solely 
relates to the internal relations of the Transvaal. No 
one pretends that the dispute concerns the dealings of 
the republic with foreign nations. Therefore the cause 
of war, if war there is to be, arises from matters be- 
tween Great Britain and the home affairs of a republic 
which is not within the empire, not within the domin- 
ions of the Queen. 


The whole British case against Kriger 
Two Ways of . ee 
Putting the is summed up by a leading London 


Case. 


last month made the following editorial declara- 
tions : 


Where nations are concerned the only rights are the 
rights of strength, of ability, and of success. 
qualities we believe to be those of the British empire at 
present, and we mean to make them manifest in South 
Africa. As practical men we see that the development 
of an immense portion of the globe lies in our hands 
and in our hands alone, and we shall admit of no ob- 
stacles in our path. The Boer may stand against us for 
a moment, but only to be swept into oblivion. For us, 
too, in other days may come annihilation and defeat, 
but in the meanwhile we are the paramount power, and 
no man shall deny it. 


Such is the position of the British Government at 
the present moment, as frankly expressed by one 
of its supporters ; and the statement is perfectly 
fair to the imperialists. Mr. Harrison’s way of 
putting it, however, is somewhat different ; as 
witness the following from his address to the 
prime minister : 

Measured by the compromises with foreign nations 
which you may justly claim to have brought to a suc- 


cessful issue, the concessions already accepted by the 
republic are indeed decisive. From nine years to seven 





°° 
‘“*HANDS ACROSS THE SEA” (NEW VERSION).—From the World (New York). 


weekly, which in one of its issues for | 





THE WORLD. 


These 


THE WAR PLANET. 
COLONIAL JOE: “Like to’ave a look at Mars, yer ’onor? 
Yer seem to see ‘im quite close through my telescope!” 
From Punch (London). 


years, from seven to five years, from one demand of the 
Uitlanders to another, the Boers have given way. They 
have already conceded the whole of the original de- 
mand made on them, and have even added more. And 
at every fresh concession Sir Alfred Milner is instructed 
to make further demands, until throughout the Trans- 
vaal, and we may well add at home, the impression 
prevails that it is not concession of claims which is 
sought from the republic, but submission, humiliation, 
and lossof independence. Isthis how negotiations have 
been carried on when you, my lord, as head of the For- 
eign Office, have dealt with Russia, Turkey, France, or 
the United States? This is not negotiation. It is war 
—war of naked aggression ; war wherein the Boers will 
not yield without a desperate struggle and after bloody 
combats: a war which cannot be closed by a few vie- 
tories nor the traces of it 
wiped out by a few promises 
or proclamations; a war 
wherein many true and pa- 
triotic Englishmen devout- 
ly trust that the Boers may 
not be ultimately crushed. 


yee The well- 
Schreiner's Known South 
Protest. A frican writ- 
er, Mrs. Cronwright, bet- 
ter known by her pen- 
name (which was also her 
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maiden name) of Olive Schreiner, whose brother 
is at the present time prime minister of Cape 
Colony, made the following remarks in a letter 
cabled by her from Cape Town to the Man- 
chester (England) Guardian of September 18 : 

Let England clearly understand what war in South 
Africa means. The largest empire the world has ever 
seen will hurl its full force against a small state with 
about 80,000 men, including lads of sixteen and old men 
of sixty, without a standing army or organized com- 
missariat. The entire little people will have to resolve 
itself into an army. Their wives. and daughters will 
prepare the bread and meat the farmers will put in 
their saddle-bags when they go to meet the enemy. 
To-day the women of the Transvaal are demanding guns 
that they may take their part in the last stand. We 
may crush the little people with the aid of Australians 
and Canadians, since the British Isles seem unable to 
crush them alone. We may take his land and lower 
the little flag of his independence, so dear to the Boer, 
but we shall have placed a stain upon our own that cen- 
turies will not wash out. Only the international specu- 
lator who, through persistent misrepresentations and 
by means of the press, has wrought this evil, will gain, 
and fill his already overloaded pockets with South 
African gold. 


There is, of course, deep feeling in this state- 
ment on the part of a woman whose strong con- 
victions on the subject have long been well 
known ; but her feelings do not seem to us to 
have clouded her judgment as to the real facts. 


re This impassioned statement by Olive 
Position of Schreiner suggests one of the most 
Cape Colony. important factors in the whole South 
African situation. Her brother, the Hon. W. P. 
Schreiner, Q.C., is at this moment prime minis- 
ter, and therefore chief executive and political 
head, of Cape Colony. His sentiments in the 
past have beeh well known, and there is no rea- 
son to doubt that there is perfect concurrence 
between the views of brother and sister. The 
Cecil Rhodes element in Cape Colony, which is 
mainly responsible for the programme of pressure 
against the Transvaal, was squarely defeated at 
the last election, with the result that the respon- 
sible government of the Cape is now in the 
hands of men thoroughly opposed to the whole 
policy which contemplates either the complete 
humiliation or else the military conquest of the 
South African republic. Mr. Schreiner is per- 
fectly loval to the Queen, but there is nothing in 
the relations of self-governing colonies to the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
that obliges them to take part in a British war. 
Mr. Schreiner has said that in the case of war 
between England and the Transvaal he would do 
his best to keep Cape Colony in a condition of 
neutrality. He is well aware that the sympathies 
of the majority would be enlisted against Eng- 
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HON. W. P. SCHREINER, Q.C. 


land and that he would have a sufficient task in 
preventing civil war within his own jurisdiction. 

It is a significant fact that Mr. Schreiner has not 
only shown no disposition to prevent the ship- 
ment of arms and munitions of war to the Trans- 

vaal Government by way of Cape Town, but he 
has also expressed himself strongly against the 
attempts of England to induce Portugal to stop 
the admission of military supplies to the Trans- 

vaal by way of the Delagoa Bay railroad. Mr. 

Stead puts the situation well when he says that 

‘there is no use conceding self-government and 

then ignoring its resuits,” and he adds : 


As long as Mr. Schreiner is in office with the elected 
Chamber at his back, so long must we regard his wishes 
and his views on Transvaal policy with the respect due 
to what is and must be the deciding factor in the dis- 
pute. So far Mr. Schreiner seems.to have done very 
well; and if this unhappy crisis is settled amicably we 
shall probably owe the solution more to his good sense 
and tactful management than to.any statesmanship on 
the part of the imperial authorities. Of all the marvel- 
ous absurdities committed by our representatives in 
South African affairs, not even the Jameson raid will 
seem more incredible to posterity than the fact that 
people in England should contemplate a war with the 
Transvaal contrary to the advice and in opposition to 
the declared policy of the ministers at the Cape. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


The assertion that the naturalization 

Question conditions are a severe hardship to 
Per Se. Englishmen in the Transvaal would 
be amusing if it were not being used as a pre- 
text upon which to force a war of conquest. 
There are undoubtedly many Englishmen who 
have been attracted to Johannesburg and the 
‘old mines. But who for a moment supposes 
iat these Englishmen are eager in good faith to 
renounce the privileges of British citizenship in 
order to be able to say that they have no country 
except the Transvaal? The simple fact is that 
these Englishmen, like those who for temporary 
commercial purposes have gone to various other 
parts of the world outside the British empire, 
value their birthright as Englishmen above 
almost everything else in the world; and no 
conditions of naturalization, however easy, could 
possibly induce them to renounce the Queen and 
swear allegiance to the South African republic 
in good faith. If they went through such natu- 
ralization process, it would be for the purpose of 
swamping the Boers and delivering the country 
over to England. It is rather too much to ex- 
pect that this, as a deliberate policy on the part 
the Uitlanders, could be countenanced and 
led by the Boer citizens of the Transvaal who 
ily prize their independent position. It is 

‘y much as if the United States should insist 
pon, let us say, @ six months’ naturalization ar- 
rangement in Canada, and we should then flock 
across the border in great numbers, with a view of 
bringing about a change in the balance of the pop- 
ulation for the sake of forcing annexation. The 


The Franchise 
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Canadian Dominion would prefer to efface itself 
in some other way rather than by opening the 
gates to the Greeks in that fashion. Even if 
the terms of. naturalization have been burden- 
some in the Transvaal, a great number of men 
have in recent years actually registered them- 
selves under a process analogous to what we call 
‘‘ taking out first papers ;’’ but Englishmen have 
been conspicuous for their failure to take such 
initial steps. In that regard Englishmen are like 
Americans. They may go to far countries to re- 
side for purposes of business advantage, but they 
are exceedingly slow to change their allegiance. 
It cannot be too emphatically said that the destiny 
of the Transvaal, as of all adjacent regions, is 
British, and that it cannot well be otherwise. 
But it ought. to be possible to bring annexation 
about in due time through measures honorable to 
everybody concerned. As to the actual negoti- 
ations on the franchise question, Mr. Harrison's 
summing up shows the facts. 


Numbers and L& i8 not likely that the entire Boer 
Status of the population of the Transvaal exceeds 
Boers. 100,000 souls, Though no exact fig- 
ures are available, it is believed that 75,000 
would be a more correct estimate. The remain- 
ing white population of the Transvaal, made up 
of various nationalities, would presumably bear 
no part either way in the war with the British. 
The black natives of the country, now well under 
the control of the Boers, number perhaps 750,000. 
What part these might take in case of hostilities 
is a grave problem, the solution of which few 
persons are able to forecast 





HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, CAPE TOWN. 


intelligently. It is because 
the Boers of the Transvaal 
are so few in number and so 
ignorant and unprogressive 
that their ultimate political 
absorption in the splendidly 
developing fabric of British 
South Africa is as certain as 
anything well can be. Con- 
stitutional devices regulating 
the franchise in such a way 
as to keep the power in the 
hands of what will soon be 
a small Boer minority will 
break down of themselves in 
thenearfuture. Theracesen- 
timent and the language sen- 
timent of these Dutch farm- 
ers cannot hold out against 
the measureless wealth and 
colonizing zeal of the race 
that builds the railroads and 
telegraph lines, opens and 
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GENERAL JOUBERT. 
(Commander of the Transvaal troops.) 


controls the mines, buys up the land, and repre- 
sents everything that pertains to modern prog- 
ress. The truth is that there is no more chance 
for this land-locked South African republic to 
maintain its independence as a little common- 
wealth of Dutch farmers than for the Choctaws 
and Cherokees to maintain permanently an in- 
dependent republic in the heart of the United 
States, or Wales to secede and become a sovereign 
state. But it is precisely because the Boers of the 
Transvaal are so few in number and their cause 
in the long run so impossible that the behavior 
of the Hon. Joseph Chamberlain in his sharp 
dealing with them so little becomes the dignity 
of a great nation which can afford to be just and 
abide its time. It is true that there are about 
as many Boers in the Orange Free State as in 
the Transvaal, and that the alliance between 
these two republics would make it likely that in 
case of war a few regiments would be furnished 
by President Steyn’s government for the support 
of President Kriiger. It is also true that in the 


_ British Cape Colony there are a great many 


more people who have descended from the early 
Dutch colonists than there are in the two repub- 
lics ; and all of these Dutch-speaking subjects of 
Queen Victoria, who call themselves ‘‘ Afrikan- 
ders,” are in sympathy with the Transvaal. But 
to suppose that their sympathy would go as far 
as warlike or treasonable conduct against the 
British empire or the Cape Colony government 
is to set them down as more lacking in practical 
judgment than we are ready to think possible. 
They have exactly the same rights as the Eng- 
lish-speaking citizens of Cape Colony, and enjoy 
the blessings of perfect protection under a stable, 
honest, and economical government which safe- 
guards their personal and property rights, edu- 
cates their children, gives them freedom of lan- 
guage, religion, and custom, and, in short, 
affords them a position which no possible political 
change could improve. Being a practical sort 
of people, they are not so stupid as to fail to see 
that all these things are true. In spite of the 
perception of this truth, there undoubtedly ex- 
ists on the part of the Dutch-speaking popula- 
tion of Cape Colony a certain longing—more 
nearly akin to a reminiscence than to a hope— 
for the evolution of an independent federated 
republic of South Africa. which might turn out 
in the end to be Dutch rather than English. It 
is not discreditable to these sturdy people that 
their love of race and language is not easily ex- 
tinguished. But the Welshman in England for 
centuries has been free to cherish his love of race 
and language while having the inestimable added 
benefit of belonging integrally to England. 
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y One must be careful not to be wholly 

‘John Bull’ Unjust to a certain part of the senti- 
Point of View. ment in England against President 
Kriger, for it is not by any means true that the 
great bulk of -Englishmen who support the 
Chamberlain policy are conscious of playing into 
the hands of the speculators and stock-jobbers 
who promoted the Jameson raid and who are 
now trying to accomplish their ends in a differ- 
ent way. The average English citizen, whom we 
may call the typical ‘‘ John Bull” Englishman, 
sees the condition of things in Cape Colony, 
where both races have equal rights and do well 
under the sovereign auspices of the British em- 
pire. He has been misled into believing that 
the theoretical array of grievances that the Uit- 
landers at Johannesburg have set up represents 
some sort of practical cruelty and hardship. He 
perceives, furthermore, the retrogressive charac- 
ter of the Boers and their government, thinks 
that English control of the Transvaal would be 
good for everybody, and is tired of protracted 
discussion and unstable equilibrium.. He wants 
the whole thing ended and taken out of the list 
of unsettled questions. There is much that is 
practical in his point of view; but it does not 
make due allowances for the strength of race 
sentiment on the part of the Boers, and it fails 
to discriminate between honorable and dishonor- 
able methods in bringing about a desirable end. It 
is not to be believed that the London press rep- 
resents fairly the best sentiment of the British 
people in this Transvaal question ; and yet there 
is great danger that war will come in spite of the 
desire of the plain British citizen to avoid it. 
There hds been a cynical avowal in many papers 
supporting Mr. Chamberlain and the Colonial 
Office that it is the plan to protract the negotia- 
tions with President Kriger, not with a view to 
establishing relations of mutual confidence and 
coming to a satisfactory settlement, but solely to 
gain time for the completion of England’s mili- 
tary preparations. By the middle of November, 
it is thought, England will be in a position to 
make any demands she likes, with the certainty 
that their rejection at Pretoria would be followed 
by a very short campaign, by virtue of which the 
Transvaal would be annexed. 


Pay If there is to be any war, therefore, 
Chances of itis probable that it will occur through 
War. the adoption by the Boers of an offen- 
sive plan of campaign before the British can mass 
overwhelming bodies of troops on the frontiers. 
England has learned a great deal about fighting 
in the last few years, and has come to rely greatly 
upon thoroughness of preparation. The Kitch- 
ener campaign owed its success to the fact that 


GEN. SIR FREDERICK F. WALKER. 


(Newly appointed to the command of the troops at the 
Cape.) 


it was organized like a big modern business en- 
terprise. .The success of that undertaking and 
the consequent enormous development of British 
influence and power in Egypt and the Soudan 
have done much to encourage the sentiment 
among the British imperialists that the time has 
come to remove political anomalies in South 
Africa, and to stop for all time the anti- British 
intrigues with Germany and other continental 
powers in which agents of the Transvaal are sup- 
posed to be constantly engaged. President Krii- 
ger professes to stand loyally by the convention 
with England of 1884, and demands that all 
questions in dispute be submitted to arbitration. 
The British Government will not favor this sug- 
gestion, because it would seem to weaken the 
British theory of overlordship and to admit the 
Transvaal to an independent rank in the family 
of nations. There is room for a difference of 
opinion on this point. Each side can make a 
very strong legal argument. The British con- 
tention would be that so far as outside govern- 
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THE DE BEER DIAMOND MINES, KIMBERLEY, WHICH WOULD BE ONE OF THE FIRST 
PLACES ATTACKED BY THE BOERS IN CASE OF WAR. 


ments are concerned the Transvaal is already 
subject to the sovereignty of the British empire. 
Therefore it would be impossible to submit dif- 
ferences to the arbitrament, for example, of the 
United States, as if Great Britain and the Trans- 
vaal stood upon a legal equality. President 
Kriger’s government, on the other hand, would 
simply deny zm toto this claim of suzerainty or 
subordination to the British empire. The quar- 
rel between the Transvaal and Great 3ritain is, 
in some of its phases, analogous to that of 
Finland and the Russian empire. Finland’s in- 
dependence has now been completely sacrificed ; 
and that of the Transvaal is destined to disappear 
in a very short time. For Finland, however, 
the change has been from free and popular 
modern institutions to absolutism. ‘In the 
Transvaal the position of the inhabitants as col- 
onists under a monarchical empire will, in fact, 
be more free and democratic than that enjoyed 
by them under a so-called republic. If war 
should now be averted, it will be due chiefly to 
the fact that neither side has anything substantial 
to gain by it and both have much to lose. If 
the Boers really mean to fight, they will probably 
have begun, within a few days, by attempting 
the invasion of Natal on the one hand and the 
capture of Kimberley and the diamond mines on 
the other. They can gain no military advantages 
by delay, and they will fight soon or not at all. 


End of the The Dreyfus court-martial at Rennes 
Dreyfus came to an end on September 8. The 
Trial. military court was made up of seven 
officers, and it was their decision, by a vote of 
5 to 2, that Dreyfus was guilty. The charge 





against Dreyfus was that he 
had delivered to a foreign 
power or some representa- 
tive thereof certain notes and 
documents containing French 
military secrets, a list of 
which notes and documents 
was contained in a paper 
called the bordereau. The 
time when Dreyfus was 
charged with having com- 
mitted this crime of treason 
was in 1894, while a brevet 
captain in the Fourteenth 
Regiment of Artillery and 
attached to the general staff 
in connection with the intel- 
ligence department. The 
foreigner with whom Drey- 
fus is charged with having 
had dealings is Colonel 
Schwarzkoppen, who was 
the military attaché of the German legation at 
Paris. During the course of the trial at Rennes 
the prosecution brought in certain foreign wit- 
nesses. This gave the defense the opportunity 
it desired to make a direct appeal to the Ger- 
man and Italian governments to allow Colonel 
Schwarzkoppen and Colonel Panizzardi to come 
to Rennes and testify. While this request was 





‘not granted, the counsel for Dreyfus were no- 


tified that the depositions of these officers might 
be taken and introduced as evidence. The 
president of the court-martial refused to permit 
this to be done. Nevertheless there was pub- 


lished in Germany an officially inspired statement 


to the effect that the German Government had 
never had any dealings with Dreyfus. Accord- 
ing to the concurrent testimony of high legal and 
judicial authorities in many countries, the evi- 
dence in favor of Dreyfus at Rennes was over- 


whelming. But against him were the foremost 


generals of the French army, who informed the 
subordinate officers constituting the court-martial 
that the guilt of Dreyfus was the very deepest 
conviction of their souls. In deference to this 
sentiment on the part of their military superiors 
and directly in the face of all the evidence, five 
of the seven members of the tribunal decided 
that Dreyfus must be adjudged guilty of treason. 
It is to be remembered that all of the seven 
would have been glad to have found him guilty ; 
and the fact that two of them could not so com- 
pletely prostitute their consciences and stultify 
their intellects as to vote that way amounted to 
a moral verdict for Dreyfus. If there had been 
any evidence against him the seven judges 
would have been unanimous in condemning him. 
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MAJ.-GEN. SIR REDVERS BULLER, OF THE BRITISH ARMY, WHO IS EXPECTED TO TAKE ACTIVE COMMAND IN THE 
FIELD IN CASE OF WAR WITH THE TRANSVAAL. 


The penalty of ten years’ imprisonment was the 
slightest that could have been awarded under 
French military law, and even the five who 
pronounced Dreyfus guilty united in a statement 


that there were ‘‘extenuating circumstances,”’ 
and asked that Dreyfus should not again be 
obliged to go through the ceremony of degrada- 
tion before the army. Subsequently, it seems, 
they were also agreed in desiring that the 
president of the republic should pardon him on 
the ground that his years of solitary confinement 
in consequence of his first sentence had sufficed as 
a punishment. All this, of course, could mean 
nothing but that there was no case against Drey- 
fus. He was either guilty or innocent. If he 
was guilty, as the five declared, there could be 
no ‘extenuating circumstances.”” The defense 
had brought forward nothing to show any such 
circumstances, and the accusers of Dreyfus cer- 
tainly had, during the whole trial, insisted upon 
making him out the blackest traitor. The sug- 
gestion of extenuating circumstances, therefore, 
could mean nothing at all that would fairly fit 
any theory of the case that had been presented 
to the court either by the prosecution or the 
defense. It was a confession of injustice. 


[t soon came to be understood that 
Dreyfus would be pardoned by the 
president of the republic upon recom- 
mendation of the ministry. The cabinet council 
conferred upon the question on September 19, 
and President Loubet promptly signed the 
pardon. At 3 o’clock on the morning of the 
20th, under cover of the darkness, Captain Drey- 
fus was released from'the prison at Rennes, and 
for the first time in almost five years he found 
himself a free man. The pardon involved a 
slight compromise. Captain Dreyfus and_ his 
friends agreed not to appeal to the Court of Mili- 
tary Revision. The health of the man who has 
undergone this fearful strain was in so precari- 
ous a condition through nervous exhaustion that 
to have refused the pardon would have meant his 
death almost any day in prison. His giving up 
the appeal to the military court does not stand in 
the way of an ultimate petition to the highest 
civil tribunal, the Court of Cassation, to quash 
the verdict of the court-martial and remove all 
stain from the name and record of Alfred Drey- 
fus. This action before the Court of Cassation 
will require the presentation of new evidence. 
It is hoped by Zola, Labori, and the other inde- 


Dreyfus 
Set at 
Liberty. 
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fatigable workers on behalf of Dreyfus that the 
actual documents mentioned in the bordereaw can 
be obtained and presented to the Court of Cassa- 
tion in such a way as to make sure the final vin- 
dication of the accused man. It is a pathetic co- 
incidence that M. Scheurer-Kestner, formerly 
vice-president of the Senate, through whose 
efforts Zola’s sympathies were enlisted and to 
whom more than to any one else was due the 
credit of securing the revision of the case, should 
have died-on the very day of the pardoning of 
the man whose cause he had championed. 


— The whole civilized world. followed 
Feeling Against the proceedings at Rennes. with in- 

France. tense interest and concern, and the 
verdict was received with a chorus of disappro- 
bation for which it would be hard to find a 
parallel. So far as this disapprobation has taken 
the form of expressions against France and the 
French people, it is without good reason. It is 
true that the French people have so relied upon 
the army and so idolized the great military 
organization that has been built up with such 
sacrifice by the whole nation, that it was much 
easier to believe ill of a comparatively obscure 
brevet captain than to regard several successive 
ministers of war and nearly all the leading gen- 
erals of the army as more or less implicated in 
a dastardly conspiracy. There has been alto- 
gether too much said in derision of the French 
people, as if somehow the result of the trial at 
Rennes had been distinctly due to national or 
racial defects of a kind from which other nations 
are free. If the French people, in a passion of 
mistaken patriotism, have shown themselves 
biased to the point of doing injustice to an indi- 
vidual, it is well to remember the circumstances 
under which their prejudiced views have been 
formed. In the case of the nation at large, 
certainly, there have been extenuating circum- 
stances. If their state of mind has not been 
very broad or enlightened, it has at least been 
natural and human. But there is nothing, on 
the other hand, in the situation that should pro- 
voke foreign nations to a passionate denunciation 
of the French people as. a whole. Other nations 
in their time have been prejudiced and have 
wrought injustice. There have been occasions 
when the attitude of England toward Ireland and 
toward individual Irishmen has been about as 
pertinaciously unjust as the attitude of France 
toward Dreyfus. 


The Real ~*8 We have more than once pointed 
Struggle was Out, the unpardonable crime against 
for Revision. tustice would have been committed if 
Dreyfus had been left to languish in his hideous 











dungeon on Devil's Island after the fact became 
known that his original trial had not been fair 
and that there was much reason to think him 
innocent. The great struggle of principle was 
fought upon the question whether or not Drey- 
fus should be brought back to France and allowed 
to face his accusers in a, new trial, with able 
counsel, openly conducted before the nation and 
the world. Step by step the right prevailed 
until the president of the republic, the prime 
minister and cabinet, the Senate and the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and practically the army itself, 
were brought to the point of agreement that the 
highest court in the land should go into the case 
and decide whether or not Dreyfus was entitled 
to another trial. The crimiial section of the 
court decided that he was so entitled, and the 
full court ratified the views of the criminal sec- 
tion. All elements, however bitter against Drey- 
fus, were made to submit and acquiesce, in spite 
of the dire threats of revolution, and Dreyfus 
was brought back, clothed again in his uniform 
as a French captain, and given a public trial. 


All Hai! «=F Be conduct of that trial was so prej- 
the Great udiced as to be at many points ab- 
Exposition! curd. Nevertheless it permitted some 
of the essential facts to come out, and the whole 
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HIS STRONGEST WITNESS. 
TRUTH (to Captain Dreyfus): “Courage, mon capitaine!’ 
—From Punch (London). 
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PRESENT CONDITION OF WORK ON THE EXPOSITION BUILDINGS AT PARIS. 


world was allowed to know what they were. No 
man should ignore all this long and really tri- 
umphant struggle for principle. It does not 
seem to us to show that the French nation is in a 
moral decline or that it has no hopeful and honor- 
able future. The great fact is that Dreyfus actu- 
ally obtained his second trial and that the moral 
verdict was altogether in his favor. No stain 
upon his record would follow him if he went any- 
where outside of France, inasmuch as the whole 
world already considers him vindicated. The 
end of the Dreyfus case, of course, has not yet 
come in France. Zola is to have another trial a 
few weeks hence for having libeled certain gen- 
erals of the army in his famous accusation. He 
declares that in this forthcoming trial Labori, the 
brilliant lawyer who defended Dreyfus, will find 
an opportunity to add no little to the enlighten- 
ment of the world as regards the original plot of 
which Dreyfus was the victim. The verdict at 
Rennes was immediately followed by much talk 
in various countries of boycotting the French ex- 
position next year. But such talk does not rep- 
resent anybody’s sober second thought. The 
exposition will be an evidence of those quali- 
ties in the French people that ought to have en- 
couragement from all who would like to ‘see the 
civic virtues and the true flowers of civilization 
triumph in France over the arrogance and bru- 
tality of militarism. We hear a great many 
silly generalizations nowadays about the rise and 
fall of nations; and men who ought to know 
better have allowed themselves to be quoted in 
print in language so disparaging about France 
and her future as to convey the impression that 
they regarded the French people as already with- 
in sight of an insignificance like that of the Portu- 
guese. The simple fact is that the progress of 
France since 1870 has been wonderful and glori- 
ous. There is a great difference between posi- 
tive decline in the factors that make for a worthy 
and honorable national life and a mere relative 


loss in power when compared with other na- 
tions. The United States, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and Russia have been growing fast in 
population and in material power. France has 
been advancing in wealth and power and in the 
enlightenment and happiness of her citizens ; but 
she has been at a standstill in her population. 
There is reason enough why we should all de- 
plore the Dreyfus verdict, but there is no reason 
whatever why we should not wish for the French 
exposition the greatest possible success. Let it 
be remembered that the French nation through 
its parliamentary, executive, end judicial repre- 
sentatives had meant to do justice in securing 
for Dreyfus his second trial. The exposition 
was praiseworthy in its inception, and it belongs 
distinctly with those forces that make for educa- 
tion and refinement and for the promotion of a 
spirit of true brotherhood among men of all na- 
tions who believe in science, art, and the dignity 
of labor. Mr. Stead sends us a review of. the 
Dreyfus case set forth in the quaint and precise 
form of an old-time chronicle. Our readers will 
find it a most convenient recapitulation. We 
also publish elsewhere some characteristic pen- 
and-ink sketches made by Mr. Homer Daven- 
port, of the New York Journal, in the court- 
room at Rennes. These sketches from life were 
praised by eminent artists such as Paul Renouard 
and others who saw them last month. Comedy 
and tragedy were curiously mingled in the trial. 


pees America, certainly, ought to be in 
Prosperity andthe mood to make a tremendous im- 
the “Trusts.” yression by its industrial exhibits at 
Paris next year. The business conditions con- 
tinue to show all the signs of a period of un- 
precedented activity and prosperity. A valuable 
presentation of the elements that go to make up 
the present outburst of vigor in the business 
-world is given elsewhere in this number by the 
Hon. Thomas L. James, president of the Lincoln 
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National Bank of New York and formerly Post- 
master-General. The money market, which only 
a little time ago had been glutted with unem- 
ployed capital too timid to enter any field of in- 
vestment or industry, experienced a very -con- 
siderable stringency last month, due not to lack 
of confidence, but rather to the freedom with 
which available assets had been drawn upon by 
the revived and expanded industry of the nation. 
The process of forming great consolidations in 
various lines of business has steadily continued, 
but the conservatism of banks and investors has 
put a check upon the more reckless phases of 
trust promotion that were flourishing like rank 
weeds six months ago. Undoubtedly the wide 
diffusion of the business revival has served to 
take very much of the edge off the bitterness 
and passion of the movement against the great 
corporate consolidations popularly called trusts. 
There is employment for everybody, and in most 
industries there has been restoration of wages 
from an abnormal to a normal level. The farm- 
ers of the West have enjoyed several successive 
seasons of good average crops, with uncommonly 
good prices, and they have been able not only to 
pay off mortgaged indebtedness, but to make 
improvements and live more comfortably. It is 
true that the industrial consolidations have to 
some extent displaced labor. But it so happens 
that most of these combinations have been formed 
at a time of unprecedented demand for products, 
so that not nearly so many mea have been dis- 
charged in consequence of the new capitalistic 
organizations as would have been the case in 
ordinary times. Besides, the men thrown out 
of work have found it easier in 1899 to get 
something else to do than it would have been a 
year ago.. Thus the good times are serving to 
shield the trusts from a large part of the de 
nunciation that would otherwise be visited upon 
them. As it is, they have their detractors. 


-— A great conference has been held in 
Chicago Chicago, beginning on September 13 
Conference. and lasting for four days, to discuss 
from all points of view this subject of the new 
combinations of capital engaged in productive 
industry. The conference was held under the 
auspices of the Civic Federation of Chicago, 
whose president is the Hon. Franklin H. Head 
and whose secretary is Mr. Ralph M. Easley. 
Several hundred men, representing about thirty 
States, were present as delegates by appointment 
of their respective governors, and there were 
many delegates representing national and local 
organizations of various kinds, besides gentlemen 
specially invited by virtue of official position*or 
recognized acquaintance with the subjects to be 


discussed. A number of governors and State 
attorney-generals were present, and there was 
also a noteworthy group of university professors 
of political economy, to whose opinions great 
deference was shown and whose influence upon 
the conference was of a very marked character. 
Among the men of this class in the conference 
were Prof. Henry C. Adams, Professor Jenks, 
Prof. John Graham Brooks, Professor Folwell, 








HON. FRANKLIN H. HEAD. 
(President of the Civic Federation of Chicago.) 


Prof. John B. Clark, of Columbia, Professor 
Bemis, and anumber of others. Another influ- 
ential group of men attending the conference 
were the representatives and leaders of organized 
labor. Most of the delegates were evidently 
present for frank discussion with the object of 
increasing their practical and theoretical knowl- 
edge; but there were several distinct elements 
present that had nothing to learn, and came 
purely as propagandists of their own views, 
being completely and perfectly satisfied with both 
their diagnosis and their prescription. The 
speeches that attracted the most attention 
throughout the country were made by Mr. W. 
Bourke Cockran, of the New York delegation, 
and Mr. William J. Bryan, of the Nebraska 
delegation. Mr. Cockran participated in the pro- 
ceedings throughout the entire conference, but 
did not make a formal address until the evening 
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of the third day, when he gave a cogent and 
elaborate presentation of his points of view, 
which united close reasoning with effective ora- 
tory in a manner that everybody conceded to be 
masterly, whether agreeing with him or not. 
Mr. Bryan, who arrived on the third day of the 
conference in time to hear Mr. Cockran, made 
an address on the following morning which 
was eloquent and which expounded his well- 
known views as to remedies. 


The differences between the stand- 
Mr, Cockran’s noints‘of these two orators were funda- 

mental. Mr. Cockran built his argu- 
ment largely upon economic theory. He took 
the ground that whatever tends to increase the 
volume and cheapen the cost of the production 
of desirable commodities must in the very nature 
of things result in the distribution among the 
actual producers of a larger share in the results. 
The higher organization of capital was regarded 
by Mr. Cockran as an improvement in the mech- 
anism of production; and the great combina- 
tions seemed to him to be both the legitimate 
and the desirable outcome of the competitive 
struggle. Mr. Cockran had, therefore, no de- 
nunciation whatever for great corporations, but 
rather abundant praise. What he did denounce 
in the most scathing terms and in a specific and 
detailed way was the mismanagement of corpora- 
tions by boards of directors whose conduct wrongs 
the stockhoiders on the one hand and the general 
public on the other. The two great principles of 
a practical nature that Mr. Cockran urged as in 
the line of practical remedies for the abuses grow- 
ing out of corporate mismanagement are, first, 
publicity, and, second, the effective prohibition 
of discriminating rates and prices. His argu- 
ment for publicity, while by far the fullest and 
the strongest that was made in the conference, 
was entirely in the line of remedial suggestions 
made by the university professors in their excel- 
lent addresses and by various other speakers. 
Mr. Cockran would go so far as to make it pos- 
sible for the holder of a single share of stock of 
any corporation to have free and full access at 
any time to the books of the concern. This, of 
course, would be pronounced by the managers of 
corporations to be wholly out of the question. 
But it is precisely against these managers, many 
of whom, in Mr. Cockran’s opinion, ought to be 
in the penitentiary, that his arguments were 
directed. Not the least interesting part of Mr. 
Cockran’s address was that which devoted itself 
to the question cf discriminations. He would 
make it a felony for the managers of corporations 
to treat customers unequally, and would make it 
possible for any customer at any time to know 
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how any other customer has been treated in the 
matter of rates and prices. 


Professor Prof. John B. Clark, of Columbia, 
Clark's Distinc-than whom there is nowhere in this 
tion Between j 
Trusts and country or in Europe an abler student 
Monopoly. of the economic questions involved in 
this discussion, made an address in the confer- 
ence which defended the great corporate combi- 
nations of capital as necessary in the development 


HON. WILLIAM WIRT HOWE, OF NEW ORLEANS. 
(Who presided over the Chicago conference.) 


of industry. But he made a sharp distinction 
between such combinations and complete mo- - 
nopoly, of which he disapproved. His remedy 
against the exactions of monopoly lay in the 
preservation of conditions which would insure 
the benefits of what he would call ‘ potential 
competition” as a factor in the regulation of 
prices. His simple prescription for preventing 
abuses lies in the abolition of all rebates and dis- 
criminations. For example, he would have the 
laws so shaped as to oblige the Standard Oil 
Company to treat all purchasers alike under like 
conditions; and he, like Mr. Cockran, would 
make it criminal for railroads to favor some 
shippers at the expense of others. At present a 
big corporate enterprise may come to dominate 
the situation through the fact that it enjoys secret 
rebates from the railroads, and having attained a 
certain magnitude, it may crush out actual or in- 
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cipient competition at specified points by tempo- 
rarily selling below cost in the immediate field 
of the competitor. Professor Clark’s remedies 
would lie in the prevention of such abuses of 
corporate power. The value of his analysis was 
fully appreciated by the conference. 


Mr. Bryan’s argument, like those 

Mr odan’s presented in the conference by gen- 
tlemen from Texas, Arkansas, and 

Missouri, seemed to begin with the general as- 
sumption that there exist at the present moment 
in this country a great number of actual monop- 
olies, and to proceed to the further assumption 
that these organizations of capital are absolutely 
indefensible, so that there is nothing to be dis- 
cussed except the best way to put them down. 
Mr. Bryan's prescription for bringing large cor- 
porations under control involves both State and 
federal action. He would allow no corporation 
chartered in a given State to do business in any 
other State without having obtained a federal 
license and also the consent of the State or 
States into which it wishes to extend its oper- 
ations. To obtain the federal license the cor- 
poration would have to pass through a severe 
ordeal in order to demonstrate that it did not 
possess any of those attributes of the objection- 
able monopoly or trust which in Mr. Bryan’s 
view should make it a common enemy and out- 
law. Even when the corporation had successful- 
iy passed the test and had obtained its federal 
license, Mr. Bryan would allow any State the full- 
est discretion in fixing the terms upon which it 
would permit such corporation to cross its bound- 
aries and do business. 


The Results Ue purpose of the Chicago confer- 
of the ence was educational, and it would 
Conference. ty. hard to overestimate the value of 
its results when judged in that light. The pa- 
pers and discussions were copiously reported by 
the Chicago newspapers ‘and also received much 
attention from the press of the entire country. 
Some of the talk was of a merely rambling na- 
ture; but very little of it was useless and most 
of it was in good temper. The conference was 
largely made up of men having more or less to 
do with politics and public life. It was particu- 
iarly noteworthy that such a body of men should 
have been so strongly impressed by the scientific 
views and cogent reasoning of the political econo- 
mists of the universities. It is a very good sign 
of the times that the university men should be 
gaining so strong an influence in public affairs 
upon a high plane of patriotism and non-parti- 
sanship. The Industrial Commission at Wash- 
ington found it desirable to call in a university 








man—Professor Jenks, of Cornell—as its expert 
to conduct the investigation of trusts. He is 
carrying on that work in a way that insures re- 
sults of extraordinary value. Legislation on the 
trust question will have to be revised in the light 
of the results of such painstaking inquiries. The 
Chicago conference selected as its president Judge 
William Wirt Howe, a prominent lawyer of New 
Orleans, recently president of the American Ba) 
Association and widely known throughout the 
country. The Civic Federation was taken at its 
word, and after the first day the conference 
assumed full control of its own arrangements 
and programme. The chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee that directed the work of the conference 
was the Hon. John W. Gaines, representative in 
Congress from the Sixth Tennessee District. 
The conference decided not to pass any resolu- 
tions, inasmuch as it was not a homogeneous 
body, and had come together for discussion 
rather than for any of those compromises which 
men have to make when they need to find a basis 



























DR, E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS. 


(Superintendent of Chicago schools, who writes on the re- 
sults of the conference for this number of the REVIEW. 
See page 455.) 


of agreement for common action. There was 
much talk in the opening stages of the conference 
on the part of men who had come avowedly as 
‘anti-trust men” to the effect that the so-called 
‘¢pro-trust men”’ were going to try to capture 
the conference. But it soon turned out that the 
conference was a place for absolute freedom of 
discussion—a freedom inaugurated at the outset 
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HON. JOHN W. GAINES. 
(Chairman of programme committee.) 


by Mr. Head, the president of the Civic Federa- 
tion, and scrupulously maintained by Mr. Howe, 
Mr. Gaines, and all others having to do with the 


arrangements. There was no division whatever 
in the conference between pro-trust and anti- 
trust men; but the speakers could readily be 
grouped in two principal classes, one of which 
was made up of those who had come to denounce 
trusts and combinations of capital, while the 
other had come rather to discuss them. Every- 
body seemed ready both to admit and to declare 
the éxistence of certain specific evils and abuses 
of a grave nature which ought to be reformed by 
the force of public opinion and by the strong 
hand of the law. The Chicago conference on 
trusts was followed by one held the succeeding 
week in St. Louis under the call of Governor 
Sayers, of Texas, the invitations to which had 
been limited principally to governors and attor- 
ney-generals, and the object of which was the 
more technical discussion of actual and proposed 
State legislation, rather than the broad social 
and economic discussion that characterized the 
Chicago conference. About a dozen States were 
represented, and the sentiment was strongly in 
accord with that of Governor Sayers and the ex- 
ponents of the Texas anti-trust law. 
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Mr. Henry Watterson, of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, a distinguished 
Democrat who does not look at pub- 
lic questions through Mr. Bryan’s spectacles, has 
nevertheless declared within a month that Mr. 
Bryan will certainly be the Democratic candidate 
for the Presidency next year. His popularity 
wherever he goes is almost unbounded. It is 
certainly true that Mr. Bryan is more idolized by 
his followers this year than he was during the 
campaign of 1896. He has personal qualities 
which seem to grow upon the plain people of the 
country, and as Mr. Watterson says, it is likely 
enough that he may carry the Democratic con- 
vention by acclamation. But the Bryan Democ- 
racy in 1900, as in 1896, will differ considerably, 
in so far as its leading men are concerned, from 
the Democratic party that was headed by Mr. 
Cleveland. Those Democrats who had thought 
that Bryanism as represented by the Chicago 
platform would have evaporated in four years, 
and that it would be possible to restore the Palmer 
and Buckner Democrats in 1900 to their* old 
places of honor at the Democratic board, begin 
to see that they were mistaken. Mr. Bryan is 
the real as well as the nominal leader of his party, 
and he has even less compromise in his make-up 
than Mr. Cleveland had. Mr. Cleveland, indeed, 
was known to care something about the character 
of the party platforms on the several occasions 
when he was running for the Presidency ; but 
Mr. Bryan is a man who cares even more. He 
continues to glory in the Chicago platform, and 
holds that its principles are immutable and 
eternal. It turns out that we were mistaken in 
our inference last month regarding his position 
on the silver question. Our comments were 
based upon the telegraphic reports of his speech 
at-Des Moines, at the time of the holding of the 
Iowa State Democratic convention, which oc- 
curred as we were about to go to press. The re- 
ports in the New York papers were to the effect 
that Mr. Bryan had intimated that his position 
on the monetary question did not oblige him 
necessarily to adhere under all possible future 
circumstances to the precise coinage ratio of 
16 to 1. Mr. Bryan has since personally in- 
formed us that this inference does not accord 
with his real views, and that it would not have 
been derived from a complete report of his speech. 


Mr. Bryan and 
the Silver 
Question. 


After leaving the Iowa State conven- 
tion he returned to Nebraska, where 
in the following week there were 
held at Omaha simultaneously the State conven- 
tions of the. three pro-silver parties—namely, 
the regular Democrats, the Populists, and the 
silver Republicans. Mr. Bryan was chairman 


His 
Exact 
Position. 
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of the committee on resolutions in the Demo- 
cratic convention, and he himself wrote and re- 
ported to the gathering the platform which was 
adopted not only by that body, but was also 
accepted without change by the Populists and 
the silver Republicans. He informs us that the 
plank in that platform on the money question 
expresses his views and embodies the doctrines 
he will continue to maintain as a candidate for 
the Presidency next year. Since the phraseology 
is his own, and further, since the Eastern papers 
did not print the Nebraska platform, it may be 
well to quote this monetary plank in full. It is 
as follows : 


Our confidence in the principles set forth in the 
Chicago platform has been increased as those principles 
have been vindicated by events. The gold standard is 
less defensible now than it was in 1896, since the Presi- 
dent has confessed its failure by sending a commission 
to Europe to secure international bimetallism, while the 
inability of the commission to secure foreign aid is 
added proof that the people of the United States must 
act alone if they expect relief. 

The present legal ratio of 16 to1is the natural and 
necessary ratio, and the opponents of that ratio have 
nothing to offer in its place but the evasive and ambig- 
uous phraseology which for years furnished to the gold- 
standard advocates a mask behind which to hide while 
they secretly labored to make a gold monometallism 
permanent. 

Any improvement in business conditions due to the 
increased production of gold or toa favorable balance 
of trade, instead of supporting the gold-standard 
doctrine, shows that more money makes better times 
and points the way to bimetallism as the means of 
securing a permanent increase in the volume of stand- 
ard money throughout the world. The Republican 
scheme to lessen the volume of standard money by 
making gold the only legal-tender money has at last be- 
come apparent to all, and must be resisted by the 
debt-paying and wealth-producing classes of the 
country. 

The plan to retire the greenbacks in the interest of 
national-bank notes, denounced by the Democrats in 
1896, but then defended by the Republicans, has boldly 
stalked forth from its hiding-place and threatens the 
formation of a gigantic paper-money trust. 


: The election in Nebraska this year is 
Nebraska not for a governor or State Legisla- 
Election. ture, but merely for one justice of the 

Supreme Court and two members of the board 
of regents of the State university. But it is con- 
sidered important by Mr. Bryan and his friends, 
for the sake of its bearing on the situation next 
year, that Mr. Bryan’s home State should go 
against the Republicans. For that reason he has 
planned to spend several weeks on the stump in 
Nebraska before election day, which occurs on 
November 7. When not speaking. in Nebraska 
he will be industriously campaigning in other 
States. The three pro-silver partiesin Nebraska 
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MR. JOHN R. M’LEAN, 


(Democratic nominee for governor of Ohio.) 


not only united upon a platform, but also made 
up a fusion ticket, selecting for their candidate 
for the Supreme Court a Populist—namely, ex- 
Gov. S. A. Holcomb. To each of the other 
parties was accorded one of the nominations for 
State regent. 


In a great majority of the States the 
important elections occur in the even 
rather than the odd years. In Ohio, 
however, a full State campaign is in operation, 
and naturally enough the friends of Mr. McKinley 
are as anxious that the results should vindicate 
the administration as the friends of Mr. Bryan 
are desirous of the moral effect of a victory in 
that candidate’s home State. The Ohio Republi- 
cans held an early convention, on June 2, and 
their ticket is headed by Mr. George K. Nash, 
who is admittedly one of the best Republican 
candidates for governor that have been presented 
to the voters of Ohio for a long time. The 
Democrats waited almost three months and held 
their convention on August 30, nominating John 
R. McLean, proprietor of the Cincinnati Hn- 
quirer, as their candidate for governor. The 


The Ohio 
Campaign. 
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HON. WILLIAM GOEBEL, 


Democratic platform emphatically demands free 
silver at the ratio of 16 to 1; takes the ground 
that ‘American soldiers are being unlawfully 
used in the name of liberty to crush and destroy 
dawning republicanism in the Orient ;” ascribes 
the trusts to the gold standard and the Republi- 
can tariff, which it denounces; and contains 
many other provisions. It should be noted that 
it declares that ‘¢ William J. Bryan still retains 
our entire confidence, and we demand his renom- 
ination in 1900.” A very interesting phase of 
the Ohio situation is the independent candidacy 
for the governor’s chair of the Hon. 8. M. Jones, 
mayor of Toledo, who stands upon a platform of 
absolute non-partisanship, municipal ownership 
and operation of public franchises, and advanced 
legislation in the interests of labor. No one can 
well doubt Mr. Jones’ sincerity and devotion to 
the public welfare ; but Ohio is a State of strong 
partisan proclivities, and when election day 
comes around it is likely enough that the great 
mass of voters will divide upon traditional lines. 
It may be said with reasonable accuracy that the 
principal issue in the Ohio campaign will be 
whether or not the people of that State shall de- 
clare confidence in the policies of the administra- 
tion. The party managers are working diligently. 


The situation in Kentucky is so 
badly mixed up that it would seem 
to require an elaborate diagram to 
enable the outside mind to follow its intricacies. 
The Democratic convention met in June, and 
after sessions protracted for about a week State 
Senator William Goebel was nominated for 
governor. The platform indorsed Mr. Bryan ; 
declared for the 16-to-1 ratio; denounced trusts 
as the fruit of Republican monopoly and tariff 


The Kentucky 
Democrats. 
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TAYLOR. HON. JOHN YOUNG BROWN. 
laws; and condemned the administration’s 
Philippine policy. The master of the conven- 
tion was Mr. Goebel, a comparatively new figure 
in Kentucky politics who has shown a great 
talent for organization. His methods were bit- 
terly denounced by influential elements of the 
party, which later came together on August 16 
at Lexington and nomin&ted an _ Iridependent 
Democratic ticket headed by ex-Gov. John 
Young Brown. This convention alsoindorsed Mr. 
Bryan, but it devoted most of its platform to a 
detailed denunciation of Goebel, his election 
law, and his political methods. The Republicans 
are hoping that the factional split in the Demo- 
cratic party may result in the election of their 
vrandidate, the Hon. W. S. Taylor, who is now 
attorney-general of the State. It has been 
understood that Mr. Bryan would go to Kentucky 
in the first week of October to make speeches 
on behalf of the Goebel ticket as representing the 
regular party organization, with special reference 
to the fact that the success of that ticket means the 
return of Mr. Bryan’s friend, the Hon. J. C. S. 
Blackburn, to the United States Senate. This 
brief statement suggests in only the faintest way 
the intensity of the Kentucky campaign and the 
yariety of its phases. The Populists and Pro- 
hibitionists are supporting separate tickets. 


In Iowa the Republican ticket is 
headed by the name of the present 
governor, Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, who 
was renominated on August 2 by acclamation 
upon a platform that indorses the national ad- 
ministration and espouses the gold standard in 
the most emphatic fashion. The Democratic 
convention, two weeks later, nominated Freder- 
ick EK. White for governor upon a platform to 
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which we made allusion last month. This plat- 
form expresses admiration for Mr. Bryan and 
indorses the Chicago platform of 1896, but does 
not otherwise refer to the silver question. The 
Democrats: of Iowa are by no means so ardent 
in their support of the 16-to-1 ratio as those of 
some other States. It was hoped that Mr. 
White’s nomination would secure the support of 
the Populists and prevent the launching of a 
third-party ticket ; but on August 30 a Populist 
convention was held, which resulted in the 
choice of a full list of candidates headed by 
Charles A. Lloyd, of Muscatine. This conven- 
tion indorsed the candidacy of Mr. Wharton 
Barker, of Pennsylvania, for the Presidency. 


The Democrats of Maryland held their 


fn convention on August 2 and nomi- 
Maryland. ne aS 

nated John Walter Smith, of Worces- 

ter County, for governor. Mr. Smith has 


served for a number of years in the State Senate 
and was elected last year to Congress. The plat- 
form is not very decisive in its tone. The Re- 
publicans on September 6 renominated the pres- 
ent governor, Hon. Lloyd Lowndes, and adopted 
a platform declaring for the gold standard and a 
protective tariff, indorsing the President’s Philip- 
pine policy, and calling for discrimination in the 
assaults against combinations of capital. There 
are some important local questions involved in 
the Maryland contest. 


The Massachusetts campaign opens 
later than those of most other States. 
The Democratic convention was called 
to meet on September 21. It was largely under 
the control of the Hon. George Fred. Williams, 
and it was announced that this would be the first 
convention of either party to select delegates to the 
national convention of 1900. The Republicans 
of Massachusetts have called their convention to 
meet on October 6, with the understanding on 
all hands that the Hon. W. Murray Crane, of 
Berkshire, who has been elected three times to 
the office of lieutenant-governor, is to be given 
the first place on the ticket, Governor Wolcott 
having declined to be a candidate for renomina- 
tion. The Prohibitionists, who met at Worces- 
ter on September 13, nominated Mr. John Willis 
Baer, the popular and efficient secretary of the 
national organization of Christian Endeavor so- 
cieties, for the governorship of the State, but Mr. 
Baer promptly refused to be a candidate. The 
Massachusetts Populists will not hold a convention 
this year and are expected to support the Demo- 
cratic ticket, which will be headed by the 
name of Robert Treat Paine, Jr., and which is 
expected to rally all the ‘‘ anti-imperialists.” 


In 
Massachusetts. 
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In Mississippi, where a governor is 
also to be elected, the contest is be- 
tween the Democrats and Populists. 
On August 16 the Populists nominated Mr. 
KE. K. Prewitt and indorsed the Presidential 
candidacy of Mr. Wharton Barker. A. week 
later the Democrats nominated by acclamation 
the Hon. H. L. Longino and indorsed Mr. Bryan 
and the Chicago platform. In Pennsylvania. 
the offices to be filled are those of the State 
treasurer and one or two vacancies in high 
judicial positions. In New York members of 
the lowei branch of the Legislature will be 
elected, and in New Jersey also the election 1s 
for State law-makers. The Virginia contest for 
members of the Legislature gained some special 
local interest from the fact that the new Legis- 
lature will choose a United States Senator to 
succeed the Hon. T. S. Martin. In South Da- 
kota the election is for several members of the 
Supreme Court. In a few Congressional dis- 
tricts contests are pending to fill vacancies, 
notably in Maine, to fill the seat which the Hon. 
Thomas B. Reed has given up. In Missouri 
Judge D. W. Shackleford, Democratic candi- 
date, has been elected as successor to the late 
Richard P. Bland. 


In Various 
States. 


The arrival of new regiments at Ma- 
nila in preparation for the fall cam- 
paign has released the volunteers who 
went to the Philippines last year, and whose term 
of enlistment in the army ended with the ratifica- 
tion of the peace treaty in April. These volun- 
teers, who remained in a hard and dangerous serv- 
ice in Asiatic jungles when they had enlisted for 
the sole purpese of helping to liberate Cuba, 
showed a high sense of fidelity to duty. In a 
speech at Pittsburg on August 28 President Mc- 
Kinley expressed his sense of the splendid con- 
duct of these volunteers in language of the high- 
est praise. He had gone to Pittsburg to join many 
thousands of people who were assembled to greet 
the Tenth Pennsylvania Regiment on its return 
from Manila. This Pittsburg address of the Pres- 
ident’s attracted the widest attention throughout 
the country, inasmuch as it contained pronounced 
and explicit statements of the administration’s 
views and policy respecting the Philippines. It 
set forth the President’s theory of our legal posi- 
tion in the islands, his opinion of the insurgents, 
his interpretation of the causes and character of 
the war with Aguinaldo, and his intentions for 
the immediate future. It is reported that the 
autumn campaign in the Philippines, which is to 
be prosecuted with the utmost vigor, will be 
fought on the plan of dividing Luzon into two 
military districts, with General MacArthur in 
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active command in the one and General Lawton 
in the other. It is supposed that General Otis 
will remain in chief command at Manila, al- 
though his critics have not ceased to argue that 
he ought to be superseded. 


ae Whatever may be the final judgment 
Supply upon the question whether or not 
Departments. General Otis was precisely the right 
man in the right place, it can hardly be possible 
to find very serious flaws in the manner in which 





COL. JAMES W. POPE. 


our army in the Philippines has been treated by 
the supply departments. The soldiers have been 
properly fed and as well clothed, sheltered, 
nursed and doctored in sickness, and otherwise 
cared for as any one could reasonably expect. 
We publish elsewhere in this number an article 
from Colonel Pope, who is chief quartermaster 
in the Philippines and furnishes us with some 
interesting notes and observations upon the work 
of his department. Colonel Pope returns to this 
country in a few weeks, deservedly in high favor 
for the rare fidelity with which he has discharged 
his duties. In the midst of army scandals, jeal- 
ousies, and intrigues for personal advancement, it 
is well to remember that there are always splen- 
did officers of sterling worth and quiet ways, ig- 
norant of political pulls, and as steady as the 
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solar system in the performance of the work 
that comes to them. Colonel Pope is one of the 
men of that kind. 


The Philippine war does not divert 
much attention from public activities 
at home. Our cities are making 
progress at an unwonted rate, and their current 
plans and undertakings were well set forth at 
Syracuse last month at the annual meeting of 
the League of American Municipalities, where 
many mayors and city officials conferred upon 
questions of common interest. Chicago has 
planned a great celebration for an early date in 
October, to which allusion will be made next 
month. Philadelphia has on hand a notable ex- 
position of American manufactures. New York 
has succeeded in defeating a private job of almost 
unprecedented magnitude for plundering the 
city under the form of a contract for supple- 
mental water supply. The prospect for the con- 
struction of the great system of underground : 
rapid transit has brightened again. In Detroit 
the proposed purchase of the street railroads by 
the city has, for the present, come to naught 
through court decisions which find the project 
unconstitutional. The protracted street-railroad 
strike in Cleveland has come to an end, 


Progress in 
American 
Cities. 


Affairs in Le revolution in San Domingo seems 
panish to have resulted in the entire success 
America. of Jiminez and his followers. <A 
better perspective upon that situation can be ob- 
tained next.month. A South American revolu- 
tion of relatively large dimensions gained flour- 
ishing headway last month in Venezuela. It was 
led by General Castro, who defeated the govern- 
ment forces in several engagements. President 
Andrade took the field in person, but seemed to 
be losing ground steadily up to the time these 
pages were closed for the press. This particular 
revolution is even more mysterious in its origin 
and motives than are most South American up- 
risings. Perhaps next month North America 
and Europe will have learned what reason the 
followers of Castro can give for precipitating 
civil war at the very time, of all others, when 
the Venezuela arbitration board was ig session 
and when Venezuela ought to have been making 
a good appearance before the world. While it 
is not likely that the much-talked-of South 
American alliance, proposed in a spirit of un- 
friendliness to the United States, can prove 
effective, there is undoubtedly a good deal of 
misapprehension in the Spanish-American coun- 
tries respecting the attitude of this country to- 
ward them. It ought to be the studious policy 
of the Government at Washington to allay such 
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ADMIRAL DEWEY (AS PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE MEDITERRANEAN FOR A FRENCH PAPER). 


ill-founded suspicions and to promote in all 
proper ways the growth of commerce and good 
relations throughout all parts of the western 
hemisphere. There seems to be nothing new to 
report in the Alaskan boundary dispute. Sooner 
or later it will probably be settled by arbitration. 


The return of Admiral Dewey was 
one of the absorbing topics of the 
month of September. Arrangements 
to do him honor elsewhere in the country were 
quite overshadowed by the extraordinary prepa- 
rations at New York, an account of which will be 
found elsewhere in this number of the Review. 
The impulse which makes Dewey a popular hero 
has not affected the unthinking alone, but is in 
accord with the sane judgment of the best quali- 
fied men of all parties, professions, and sections. 
No false glamour surrounds this honorable, 
straightforward naval officer, who is esteemed 
not so much because of exceptional genius as be- 


e 
Admiral's 
Return. 


cause of his being so excellent an American type. 
He is welcome home again, and not least because 
he is to proceed almost at once to Washington, 
where, with President Schurman and other mem- 
bers of the Philippine commission, he will be 
ready to make a report and advise the President. 
Many people have said that they would like to 
help make Dewey President of the United States. 
He himself has said that he will not be a can- 
didate for that office; but those people who 
would be willing to vote for him should certainly 
also be willing to show great respect for what he 
may say about what we have done thus far and 
are yet to do respecting the Philippine Islands. 
If Dewey agrees with what the strenuous op- 
ponents of the administration are saying, his atti- 
tude will have a great influence. If, on the other 
hand, he does not agree with them, but upholds the 
administration, his position ought to have corre- 
sponding weight on that side. Many people, still 
open to conviction, want the admiral’s views. 





RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From August 21 to September 20, 1899.) 


THE FIGHTING IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


August 28.—American troops under Colonel Bayless, 
of the Tennessee volunteers, including a portion of the 
Twenty-third Infantry, attack the insurgent bandits in 
Cebu and drive them back into the hills. 

August 31.—Argogula, a stronghold of bandits in 
Negros, is taken by the Sixth Infantry, under Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Byrne ; 21 of the insurgents are killed and 
many wounded and captured; the American troops 
capture a quantity of stores and destroy the fortifica- 
tions of the place. 

September 2.—The insurgents make an ineffectual 
attack on Angeles, employing artillery. 

September 3.—A small party of rebels fires into 
Guagua, which is held by two companies of the Ninth 
Infantry, supported by the gunboat Laguna de Bay. 

September 9.—The villages of Santa Rita, Guagua, 
and San Antonio, in Luzon, held by American troops, 
are simultaneously attacked by bodies of insurgents ; 
all the attacks are repulsed without loss to the Ameri- 
cans. 

September 14.—The United States gunboat Paragua, 
Davidson commanding, disperses an intrenched in- 
surgent force of about 300 at San Fabian, on the 
Lingayen Gulf, Luzon....The United States cruiser 
Charleston bombards the insurgent fort on Subig Bay. 


September 19.—The insurgent leaders in Luzon ask 
for a conference with General Otis and offer to release 
American prisoners of war. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


August 21.—Secretary Root appoints Lieut.-Col, 
Joseph P. Sanger director of the census of Cuba to be 
taken under the supervision of the War Department. 

August 22.—Nebraska Democrats, Populists, and 
Silver Republicans nominate ex-Gov. Silas A. Holcomb 
for judge of the Supreme Court and adopt a platform 
indorsing the Chicago platform of 1896, favoring an in- 
come tax, election of United States Senators by popular 
vote, and the initiative and referendum, and condemn- 
ing the war with the Filipinos....The Union Reform 
party of Ohio nominates Seth H. Ellis for governor on 
a “direct legislation” platform....The resignation of 
ex-Speaker Thomas B. Reed as Representative in Con- 
gress from the First Maine District is received and 
accepted. 

August 23.—Mississippi Democrats nominate H. L. 
Longina for governor....Mayor Jones, of Toledo, Ohio, 
announces his candidacy for the governorship of Ohio 
on a platform of ‘direct legislation, public ownership 
of public utilities, union wages, hours, and conditions 
for skilled labor, and an eight-hour day with living 
wages for unskilled labor on all public works.” 


August 24.—Pennsylvania Republicans nominate can- 
didates for judges of the Supreme and Superior courts 
and for State treasurer and indorse the renomination of 
President McKinley and the appointment of Matthew 
S. Quay to the United States Senate by Governor Stone. 


August 28.—At the reception of the Tenth Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers at Pitts- 
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NAVAL PARADE AT SAN FRANCISCO ON THE RETURN OF THE CALIFORNIA VOLUNTEERS 


FROM MANILA. 


(The transport Sherman, with the troops aboard, is steaming up the bay.) 


burg President McKinley 
speaks in honor of the sol- 
diers in the Philippine war. 

August 29.—Joseph E. 
Ransdell (Dem.) is elected 
to Congress from the Fifth 
Louisiana District and D. 
W. Shackelford (Dem.) from 
the HKighth Missouri Dis- 
trict. 

August 30.—Ohio Demo- 
crats nominate John R. Me- 
Lean for governor....lowa 
Populists nominate Charles 
A. Lloyd for governor.... 
The Insular Commission 
submits to Secretary Root a 
code of laws providing for 
the establishment of civil 
government in Porto Rico. 

September 5.—Ex-Gov. 
John Young Brown, of Ken- 
tucky, the candidate of one 
faction of the Democratic 
party for the governorship, 
proposes to Senator Wil- 
liam Goebel, the nominee of 
the “regular” Democratic 
convention, a joint with- 
drawal from the contest. 
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Sir Thomas Lipton. 


SIR THOMAS LIPTON, THE ** AMERICA’S”? CUP CHALLENGER, 
ON THE DECK OF HIS YACHT “ERIN.” 


September 6.—Maryland Republicans renominate 
Gov. Lloyd Lowndes. 

September 7.—Pennsylvania Populists nominate a 
State ticket. 

September 13.—Governor Pingree, of Michigan, an- 
nounces his intention to retire from politics at the end 
of his present term. 

September 17.—Thomas B. Reed issues a statement 
to the Republicans of the First Maine District. 

September 19.—The Republican and Democratic 
primaries are held in New York City. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


August 22.—M. Labori resumes his place as one of 
Captain Dreyfus’ counsel at the Rennes court-martial 
after eight days’ absence, from wounds in the attempt 
to assassinate him....In the Legislative Assembly of 
Victoria Sir G. Turner, the premier, introduces an old- 
age pension bill. 

August 23.—The Emperor of Germany holds a council 
at Potsdam of Prussian ministers. 


August 25.—At the sitting of the Rennes court- 
martial M. Bertillon unfolds his theory on hand- 
writing....An imperial ukase is issued in Russia 
establishing a system for the education of the children 
of the nobility. 

August 29.—The session of the Prussian Diet closes 
.... The New Zealand House of Representatives author- 


izes a contribution toward the cost of the proposed 
Pacific cable. 

August 30.—There is a stormy debate in the Belgian 
Chamber on the electoral reform bill. 

August 31.—President Figuereo, of the Dominican 
Republic, resigns....The Chamber of Deputies in Brus- 
sels rejects by 59 votes to 31 a motion for considering | 
the revision of the constitution. 

September 4.—President Loubet summons the French 
Senate to sit as a high court for the trial of persons ac- 
cused of treason....Jiminez, the Dominican revolution- 
ist, arrives at Cape Haitien, Haite. 

September 7.—The prosecution’s summing up in the 
Dreyfus court-martial is begun. 

September 8.—Eduardo Romana is inaugurated pres- 
ident of Peru....The trial of the man who attempted to 
assassinate ex-King Milan of Servia is begun at Bel- 
grade. 

September 9.—Capt. Alfred Dreyfus is recondemned by 
the court-martial at Rennes and sentenced to ten years’ 
imprisonment; there is rioting at Rennes. 

September 10.—The judges in the court-martial at 
Rennes unite in a request that Dreyfus be not again de- 
graded. 

September 11.—The New South Wales ministry re- 
signs office. 

September 12.—Martial law is declared in the prov- 
ince of Vizcaya, Spain. 

September 18.—The French Senate, sitting as a high 
court of justice, listens to an indictment of M. Dérou- 
léde and others for conspiracy. 

September 19.—The French ministry issues a pardon 
to Capt. Alfred Dreyfus....Queen Wilhelmina of Hol- 
land opens the States General. 

September 20.—Capt. Alfred Dreyfus is released from 
prison at Rennes by direction of the French Govern- 
ment. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


August 24.—It is announced that a treaty has been 
negotiated by General Bates, U.S. A., with the Sultan 
of Sulu. 

August 25.—In the Cape Assembly Mr. Schreiner de- 
fends his action in allowing guns and ammunition to 
_ pass from Port Elizabeth to the Orange Free State, as 
in accordance with the Customs Union Convention. 

August 26.—A parcel post convention is signed be- 
tween the United States and Germany....The Venezuela 
arbitration tribunal meets in Paris after an adjourn- 
ment of a week. 

August 28.—A debate takes place in the Cape As- 
sembly on the question of the transit of ammunition 
through Cape Colony to the Orange Free State. 

August 29.—Russia and England agree to submit to 
arbitration the dispute over lands claimed by both con- 
sulates at Hankow, China. 

August 30.—Mr. Conyngham Greene, the British dip- 
lomatic agent at Pretoria, hands to the Transvaal secre- 
tary of state Mr. Chamberlain’s reply to the Transvaal’s 
alternative proposals to the joint-commission proposi- 
tion of Great Britain. 

August 31.—The Portuguese authorities at Lorenzo 
Marques release the consignments of ammunition for 
the Transvaal Government....The entire correspond- 
ence between the British and Transvaal governments 
is read in open session of the Transvaal Volksraad. 

September 1.—Official dispatches concerning the crisis 
in the Transvaal are made public by the British Gov- 
ernment. 

September 11.—Sefior Corea, the new Nicaraguan 
minister, is formally presented to President McKinley 
(see page 444). 

September 17.—The Transvaal Government’s answer 
to England’s demands is received in London; a five 
years’ franchise is distinctly repudiated. 

September 18.—The Chinese Government protests 
against the order of General Otis excluding Chinese 
from the Philippines. 

September 19.—Sir Richard Webster finishes his 
summing up of England’s case before the Venezuelan 
boundary tribunal, and ex-President Harrison begins 
the final argument for Venezuela. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


August 24.—Great demonstration at San Francisco 
on the return of the California volunteers from Manila. 

August 26.—Lord Kitchener opens the Atbara Bridge, 
constructed by American engineers, on the Soudan 
Railway....Emperor William of Germany presents to 
the city of Berlin two groups of marble statues repre- 
senting rulers of Brandenburg and Prussia. 

August 28.—In Germany the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of Goethe’s birth is celebrated....The steel 
framework of the new Coliseum building in course of 
construction at Chicago falls, killing 9 workmen in- 
stantly and seriously injuring many others. 

August 29.—On her builder's trial trip the battleship 
Alubama develops a speed of 17% knots an hour, 
which is above the Government’s requirements. 

September 1.—It is reported from Yokohoma that 
600 lives have been lost by the flooding of a copper mine 
on the island of Shikoku, Japan....Sir Thomas Lipton, 
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Photo by Gray. 
COL. ALBERT D. SHAW, OF WATERTOWN, WN. Y. 
(The new commander-in-chief of the G. A. R.) 


the challenger ot the America’s cup, arrives 1n the 
United States. 

September 4.—The national encampment of the Grand 
Army of the Republic opens in Philadelphia. 

September 7.—The jury in the Hearst architectural 
competition for the University of California announces 
its award of prizes (see page 433)....Col. Albert D. 
Shaw, of Watertown, N. Y., is chosen commander-in- 
chief of the National G. A. R. 

September 10.—News from the Peary arctic expedi- 
tion is received in Newfoundland....Admiral Dewey 
sails in the Olympia from Gibraltar for the United 
States. 

September 12.—An explosion on the German cruiser 
Wacht kills 4 men and injures 4 others. 

September 13.—The British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science grants £1,000 toward the expenses 
of an antarctic expedition....The conference on trusts 
called by the Civic Federation of Chicago opens in that 
city (see page 455)....The Oceanic, the largest vessel 
afloat, arrives at the port of New York, completing her 
first voyage. 

September 14.—The National Export Exposition is 
opened at Philadelphia (see page 447). 

September 15.—A hurricane in Newfoundland causes 
destruction of life and property. 

September 16.—The North Atlantic squadron arrives 
at the port of New York for the Dewey celebration. 
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September 17.—Six negroes are killed in a fight with 
white miners at Carterville, Ill. 

September 18.—The North German Lloyd steamship 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse completes the ocean pas- 























THE LATE CORNELIUS VANDERBILT. 


sage from New York to Cherbourg in 5 days, 17 hours, 
and 56 minutes. 

September 20.—The conference of State governors and 
atto:ney-generals on the trust question opens in St. 
Louis. 

OBITUARY. 


August 24.—Ex-Judge Henry Hilton, of New York, 75. 

August 25.—Prof. Jules Luquiens, for ten years head 
of Yale’s department of modern languages, 53....Prof. 
F. J. Dupree, of the Clemson Agricultural College, 
South Carolina. 

August 26.—Robert Clarke, the Cincinnati publisher. 

August 29.—Mrs. Catharine Parr Traill, last survivor 
of the five Strickland sisters, all of whom were success- 
ful writers, 97. 

August 30.—Daniel Maynadier Henry, a noted Mary- 
land lawyer, 76. 

August 31.—Ex-Gov. Samuel Merrill, of Iowa, 77. 

September 1.—Count de Moutholon, French ambas- 
sador to Switzerland....Dr. W. K. Pendleton, for 
forty-five years professor and president of Bethany 
College, West Virginia, 82. 

September 2.—Gen. C. W. Legendre, formerly of the 
American and Japanese diplomatic services, 70. 

September 8.—Pope Sophronius, patriarch of the 
Greek Church in North Africa, 103....President W. N. 
Grier, of Erskine College, South Carolina. 
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September 4.—Jean Ristics, the Servian statesman, 
68....Col. Franz Melchers, of Charleston, 8S. C., 73. 

September 5.—Rev. Dr. Charles Henry Corey, presi- 
dent of Richmond Theological Seminary, 65....Rt. 
Rev. Henry Niles Pierce, Protestant Episcopal bishop 
of Arkansas....C. Y. Wheeler, formerly proprietor of 
the Burlington (Iowa) Hawkeye, 53. 

September 8.—Rear Admiral Henry F. Picking, 
U.S. N,, 59. 

September 9.—James Biddle Eustis, formerly United 
States ambassador to France. 


THE LATE JAMES B. EUSTIS. 


September 11.—Cornelius Vanderbilt, head of the 
New York family, 56. 

September 17.—Charles Alfred Pillsbury, the well- 
known Minneapolis miller, 57....Representative Dan- 
iel Ermentrout, of the Ninth Pennsylvania District, 62. 

September 18.—Hon. J. B. Peters, for sixteen years 
chief justice of Kentucky, 84. 

September 19.—Auguste Scheurer-Kestner, former 
vice-president of the French Senate and the first prom- 
inent champion of Dreyfus, 66....Ex-Judge Charles 
Patrick Daly, of New York, 84....Lieut.-Col. John 
David Miley, U.S. A.,a member of General Shafter’s 
staff at Santiago....Ex-Congressman Joseph D. Tay- 
lor, of Ohio, 69. 





SOME CARTOONS OF THE MONTH. 


UNCLE SAm: “ Look here, William, where are we going ?”” 
PRESIDENT MCKINLEY: “I’m sure I don’t know.” 
From Life (New York). 


OST of the space of our cartoon department this 
month is given to Mr. Homer Davenport’s very 
striking caricatures drawn at the Dreyfus trial for the 
New York Journal. Mr. Davenport’s remarkable tal- 
ent for caricature had a fine opportunity at Rennes. 
Of those cartoonists in this country who are opposing 
the administration’s Philippine policy, no one, perhaps, 
has been doing it in a more telling way or with a more 
evident sense of conviction than Mr. Attwood, of Life, 
two of whose recent drawings are reproduced on this 
page. A cartoonist whose work is attracting attention 
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H |) No TRESPASSING ON {TH 
H ANY PART OF “THIS 
EARTH THAT | NEED 
IM MY BUSINESS. 
tt oJ BULL. 








OFFICER BULL: “I’m shocked at yer, yer immoral old 
vagabond! Haven’t I told you I wanted that seat? Now 
move on!’’—From the Evening Post (San Francisco). 


on the Pacific coast is Mr. Webster, of the San Fran- 
cisco Evening Post, one of whose drawings on the Trans- 
vaal question is reproduced herewith. The foreign 
cartoonists have been mainly occupied with the Dreyfus 
question and the Transvaal crisis. On the following 
page we reproduce four drawings on the South African 
situation, three of them being from papers published 
at Cape Town. The two from the Cape Town Owl are > 
directed against Prime Minister Schreiner’s alleged 
sympathy with the Boers, the Owl being a representa- 
tive of the British jingo element. 
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=S=THE APPEAL, TO THE WoRLD === 
From Life (New York). 
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THE TRANSVAAL. 





“Rule, Britannia” is only a farce, 
Because if you meet many obstacles 
Of this nature on your road, 
Your chariot, Britannia, will rule no more! 


From La Silhouette (Paris}. 
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neck yet !’”°—From the Owl (Cape Town). From the Owl (Cape Town). 


JOHN But: “ Bother that cock! I shall have to wring its 
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THESE ARE THE JUDGES WHO, AFTER DECLARING DREYFUS GUILTY, BEGGED THAT HE BE NOT DEGRADED, 


AN AMERICAN CARTOONIST AT RENNES.* 


BY HOMER DAVENPORT. 


NY one fortunate enough to have attended the 
Dreyfus trial will never forget the various phases 
of life that met his eyes in little, quaint old Rennes. 
And were it not for the more than usual sadness con- 
nected with it 
and for the al- 
most universal 
sympathy that 
was felt for the 
prisoner, it 
would be re- 
membered asthe 
funniest as well 
as the greatest 
trial that has 
been witnessed 
in our time. 

But with the 
picture of poor 
Dreyfus before 
us the memory 
of the Dreyfus 
trial can never 
appear in any 
way but sad, 
even though in 
real fact all of 
the French generals and many of the other witnesses, 
save perhaps two or three, appeared like clowns. 

I do not know about writers, but with picture makers 
all men don’t look alike. Very few men have strong 
pictures in their faces. If in an American court-room 
you can find six picturesque faces you are very lucky. 
But in the court-room at Rennes, when I say that every 


CHARAVAY. 
(Handwriting expert.) 


*Mr. Davenport’s drawings, reproduced herewith, are 
copyrighted by the New York Journal and Advertiser, for 
which they were originally made. 


face in the entire room, barring mine, was something 

of a picture, I am not exaggerating as much as usual. 
Take the faces of Mercier and Picquart, the former 

representing all that is gruff and coarse, the latter all 
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that is refined and brave, in the 
French army, while the features 
of Major Lauth are as far from 
being French as those of Dreyfus. 

Even the press representatives 
and artists from the various parts 
of the globe looked as if they had 
been culled after years of study 
by some one who was trying to 
pick out the freakiest specimens 
of their profession. They looked 
like people designed by nature to 
work in no other place than in a 
French court. 

The witnesses were witnesses 
that fitted the picture; and the 
counsel, Demange and Labori, ex- 
hibited two faces exactly suited 
for a background to a sad, emaci- 
ated-looking man like Dreyfus. 

The trial looked a struggle be- 
tween frail truth and powerful 
injustice. The way the trial has 
ended makes it look more than 
ever that way. 

Dreyfus looked the type of a 
man who if guilty and found out 
would have gone quietly away, 
never to be heard of again. Asa 
guilty man he would never have 
received half the punishment 
that was inflicted upon him. 
But when people have innocent 
prisoners on their hands as a 
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COLONEL PICQUART. 
(Dreyfus’ earliest champion.) 
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COLONEL JOUAUST. 
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(President of the Dreyfus court-martial.) 


AN AMEPICAN CARTOONIST AT RENNES. 


MAJOR FORZINETTI,. 
MAX NORDAU. 


(Warden where Dreyfus was first 
imprisoned.) (Author and famous Dreyfusard.) 


MAJOR LAUTH. 
(One of the chief witnesses against 
Dreyfus.) 
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GENERAL ROGET. GENERAL MERCIER, CHIEF AMONG DREYFUS’ PROSECUTION. 
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MAfTRE DEMANGE. 
(Dreyfus’ counsel.) 
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rule they pile up the pun- 
ishment in the endeavor 
to shut out the last ray 
of hope and break the 
spirit that goes with the 
consciousness that truth 
may yet prevail. 

Were it not for fearless 
French writers Dreyfus, 
it is likely, would still 
be lingering between life 
and death on the island, 
while France would be 
held in higher esteem by 
the rest of the world than 
she is to-day. Merely a 
pardon—the work of an- 
other brave individual 
Frenchman—will never 
set France right in the 
eyes of the world, while 
it leaves Dreyfus a phys- 
ical wreck who is permit- 
ted now to have the ten- 
der care and nursing of 
his family for a few 
months before death. It 
also leaves the French 
army in a position that 
it will find anything but 
pleasing if it cares at all 
for the opinions of other 
nations. 
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BERNARD LAZARE. 
(One of Dreyfus’ friends.) 
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ALFRED DREYFUS: A CHRONICLE. 


BY W. T. STEAD. 


the constant repetition of one’s name in the 

papers is to be famous, then Captain Dreyfus 
is the most famous man who ever lived. Never 
since journalism began has any single man fig- 
ured so conspicuously and so continuously in the 
newspapers of the world as this artillery officer 
of thirty-nine. Fame has been thrust upon him 
without his seeking it. He has become famous 
not by what he has done, but by what he has 
suffered. Nay, it is not even his sufferings 
which have fascinated the attention of mankind. 
The strange secret which has compelled the news- 
papers of Europe and America to expend hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds in reporting the 
proceedings before the court-martial at Rennes 
is not the attraction of torture—however great 
that may be. If Dreyfus had merely been racked 
on Devil’s Island or torn to pieces like Ravaillac 
before the Hotel de Ville in Paris, it would have 
been a seven days’ wonder. But the affaire 
Dreyfus has now monopolized the wonder of the 
world for years. Never has there been anything 
like it since the world began. The Tichborne 
case, so far as England was concerned, may be 
quoted as a parallel. But Tichborne was a local 
monster peculiar to England. Dreyfus is a 
prodigy of the world. 

Why is it that Dreyfus has become the human 
unit whose fortunes interest all mankind? It is 
not in his personality. When I began this char- 
acter sketch I thought of confining myself solely 
to an attempt to delineate the character of the 
man. But that, I speedily found, would have 
interested nobody. For the man himself is very 
much as other men. Brave, intelligent, ambi- 
tious, and devoted to his family, he is suddenly 
struck down in the midst of his career in the 
prime of his early manhood by an overwheiming 
catastrophe. Stunned by the terrific force of 
the blow, he can only ejaculate passionate as- 
severations of his innocence, which, however, 
soon became inaudible in the vast silence of the 
waste of waters amid which he is buried alive in 
his solitary cell. Racked by disease, tortured 
by savage resentment against his unknown toe— 
whenever the door of his dungeon opens, even 
for a moment, we hear the same plaintive cry 
of innocence, the same impassioned appeal for 
justice and for vengeance. Then.the door is 
shut to and all is silence once more. At last, 
after five years, Dreyfus, prematurely aged, gray- 


haired before forty, is exhumed from his living 
grave and restored to the light of day. For a 
month he stands at bay before his persecutors 
and calumniators, the cynosure of every eye in 
the court, the center of the interest, the curi- 
osity, and the sympathy of the world. It is the 
same Dreyfus. Again and again he asserts his 
innocence. Again and again he appeals for jus- 
tice. Always he presents the one unvarying 
spectacle of the injured victim, confronting with 
indomitable will and unfaltering intelligence all 
the machinations of his enemies. All that is 
very fine, very inspiring, and very useful as a 
spectacle for the cultivation of the higher emo- 
tions, but in itself it is not sufficient to explain 
the world-wide fascination of the affaire. 

Dreyfus is interesting not so much as a 
character as a victim. Whena workman caught 
in a cog-wheel is drawn into the midst of the 
revolving machinery by the wheels of which he 
is being torn to pieces, the spectators are not 
much concerned about the personal idiosyncrasies 
of the individual. Their first thought is of the 
machine and how it can be stopped. And if the 
men in charge of the machine are callous or in- 
different, the question of their inhumanity and 
brutality becomes far more important than the 
personality of the man in the clutch of the 
machine. 

To vary the metaphor, Dreyfus has acted as a 
test paper, which, being dipped into the human 
solution called France, reveals its character. 
He is important only as a test paper. His case 
owes its significance not to the facts which it 
contains about himself, but to the indication 
which it has not ceased to afford of the real 
nature of a great nation. 

The affaire Dreyfus is a judgment day come to 
France before its time. We can see no great 
white throne nor Him who sits thereon, but the 
books are opened, and all men are judged accord- 
ing to the deeds which they have done since they 
were confronted by this affaire. Up and down 
throughout the whole French nation, from the 
highest to the lowest, this afaire Dreyfus has 
passed like a magic mirror, in which all men 
may see reflected the inner soul of modern 
France. Presidents, generals, journalists, poli- 
ticians, priests—all have been tested by the 
affaire. It has been as a two-edged sword, 
dividing asunder the joints and the marrow, and 
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revealing, self-portrayed, the elements of nobility 
and of meanness, of heroism and of crime, 
which are all mingled in strange solution in 
modern France. 

Dreyfus fades into infinite insignificance com- 
pared with the immensity of the issues which 
were raised by his trial. He was but the in- 
terrogation point of destiny. And what has 
been the answer ? 

So far as relates to the headquarters of the 
French army—where militarism has had free 
course to work out its own damnation by making 
the army an idol entitled to claim the sacrifice 
even of justice to its interests—the answer has 
been, Almost entirely bad.  Militarism has 
brought forth after its kind. The man has 
been sacrificed to the machine and_ sacrificed 
every time. Armies are created to give a nation 
independence, courage, self-reliance ; but at the 
Krench general staff there was cowardice and 
crime, ‘The instinctive thought of all the great 
army chiefs seems to have been—We dare not 
admit a mistake. We are too weak to dare to 
confess the truth. At any cost of falsehood, 
perjury, forgery, and even murder, it is neces- 
sary to keep up the outward appearance of hav- 
ing always done right. It is better that one 
Jew should be done to death unjustly than that a 
blow should be inflicted upon the reputation of 
the general staff. That seems to have been their 
instinctive conviction. They acted upon it, and 
Nemesis has overtaken them. The injury to 
their reputation resulting from a frank, full ad- 
mission that a court-martial had been misled 
would hardly have been perceptible outside their 
own bureau; whereas the exposure that has 
followed of the tactics which they employed to 
cover up their blunder has made them the mark 
for the derision, the scorn, and the indignation 
of the world. 

As at all days of judgment, there has been a 
dividing asunder between the sheep and the 
goats. And if there has been a great exposure 
of the kind of poisonous precipitate which ac- 
cumulates in the headquarters of armies, there 
has been a not less conspicuous demonstration of 
the essential goodness that is to be found in the 
nation at large. The saving salt of the nation 
was not lacking. We find it in the magnificent 
services rendered to the cause of justice by 
soldiers like Piequart, by senators like Scheurer- 
Kestner, by journalists like Lazare, Clemenceau, 
and De Pressensé, by men of letters like Zola, 
and by lawyers like Labori and Demange. They 
have vindicated the fair fame of France. But 
for the test of the affaire they would havé been 
unknown. Their names are now familiar as 
household words throughout the whole world. 
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It is this aspect of the affacre as a kind of candle 
of the Lord revealing the inner truth as to the 
degree of decadence or of virtue left in France 
that the Dreyfus trial has been followed with 
such absorbing interest. The result has been to 
bring to light infamies almost incredible, as well 
as heroism and chivalry worthy of the best days 
of France. But there is some danger that the 
very immensity of the labors of*this great assize 
has to some extent obscured the general effects 
of the whole revelation. In order, then, to en- 
able the reader to follow the whole narrative from 
first to last, I have strung together the leading 
items in the long exposure in the shape of a sim- 
ple story told in chapter and in verse, without 
any pretension to literary craft. I have simply 
set down in order the facts which have been 
brought to light at Rennes. 


PART I.—CONDEMNATION. 


CHAPTER I.—THE VOW OF DREYFUS. 


1. In the year of our Lord 1860 Alfred Drey- 
fus was born in Mulhouse, in Alsace, the young- 
est son of his parents. 

2. Now Dreyfus was a Jew. 

3. When Alfred was ten years of age Napo- 
leon made war upon Germany, intending to seize 
the Rhine. But the curse of God fell upon him, 
his armies were scattered, his throne was over- 
turned, and his capital was captured. 

4. After her victory, to protect herself against 
future attacks, Germany annexed Alsace and 
Lorraine. 

5. But Alfred, although Alsatian born, was 
French at heart. Refusing to become German, 
he clave unto France, and having chosen to re- 
main French, he quitted his birthplace and came 
to Paris. 

6. His boyish heart was hot within him as he 
thought of his native land given as a prey to the 
spoiler, and he devoted his life as a willing sac- 
rifice to the cause of revenge. 

7. So it came to pass that when eighteen years 
of age he entered the Ecole Polytechnique and 
studied the art of war there, and in the School 
of Applied Gunnery, until at last in 1882, when 
he was twenty-two years of age, he was appointed 
second lieutenant in an artillery regiment. 

8. Two years afterward, when Alfred came 
again to Mulhouse, he heard under his windows 
the German bands celebrating the anniversary of 
Sedan. 

9. And. he bit the sheets of his bed in anger 
and swore to consecrate all his strength, all his 
understanding to the service of his country 
against those who had despoiled France of her 
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dear Alsace, and thus trampled on the Alsatians 
in their anguish. 

10. Thus did Alfred Dreyfus devote all his 
life to one single end, and that end the taking of 
revenge upon the Germans. 


CHAPTER II.—‘‘THE REPUBLIC IS REVENGE.” 


1. When the wrecks of the hosts of Napoleon 
were being gathered from stricken fields as prey 
for the German conquerors, somé men said the 
war should cease, for ‘‘the republic was peace. 

2. But when Paris was captured and peace 
was signed France said: ‘‘The republic is re- 
venge.”’ 

3. And for nearly thirty years Frenchmen 
have offered their sons and their treasure as a 
living sacrifice upon the altar of revenge. 

4. For revenge they emptied their treasury, 
doubled their debt, and increased their taxation. 

5. For revenge they passed their male youth 
through the army, as the heathen passed their 
children through the fire for Moloch. 

6. For revenge they created within the re- 
public a military system the negation of all the 
principles of the republic. 

7. Militarism substituted for liberty absolute 
obedience ; for equality the despotism of the 
non-commissioned officer; for fraternity the 
slavery of the barracks. 

8. And yet, after doing all these things and 
making all these sacrifices, revenge se xemed as 
far off as possible, and the heart of "France grew 
sad within her. 

9. But although revenge was not to be had, 
there was the army created as.the instrument of 
revenge, and for lack of revenge the army be- 
came the only object of her worship. 

10. And so militarism grew more and more, 
and when a quarter of a century had passed the 
army was almost supreme. 


CHAPTER {II.—MILITARISM AND ITS CHARWOMAN. 


1. The army became the God of French idol- 
atry—the heir of the worship of glory, Alsace, 
and revenge. 

2. It was not ready to attack Germany, to re- 
capture Aisace, to achieve revenge. 

3. Nevertheless, though it was thus incompe- 
tent to do what it was created to achieve, it did 
other things. 

4, It developed an atmosphere of distrust, it 
created a world of espionage, and it cultivated a 
spirit of insolence and arrogance. 

5. The less able it was to cope with the Ger- 
mans in the field the more nervously anxious did 
the French general staff become to discover their 
secrets. 

6. If the German military attachés met in a 
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room in Paris, the spies of the French army 
photographed them through slits in the shutters. 

7. When these attachés met to discuss business 
in their own apartments, the French spies fitted 
up a telephone in the chimney, so that every 
word could be overheard in another room. 

8. But the crowning triumph of French mili- 
tarism was the bribing of the charwoman. 

9. This charwoman was employed at the Ger- 
man embassy to sweep out the rooms and empty 
the waste-paper baskets every night. 

10. But the good dame, when emptying the 
waste-paper baskets was instructed to purloin all 
fragments of documents and bring them to the 
French army authorities. 

11. And often she brought so many shreds of 
documents that it took the whole time of one 
officer to gum them together. 

12. This pleased them so much that they 
entered into relation with charwomen in other 
houses, notably in the Italian embassy, and then 
imagined they were achieving great things. 

13. But to spy makes spies ; and the habit of 
preparing for war by all manner of subterfuges 
and falsehood and treachery infects peace with 
some of the worst evils of war. 

14. So the shadow of the hell of war fell 
darkly across the peace of France; and her 
soldiers practiced all the deceits of war in time 
of peace, without any opportunity of redeeming 
their frauds by the sacrifice of their lives. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE CAREER OF DREYFUS. 


1. While these things were going on in Paris 
Alfred Dreyfus pursued hie career with success 
in the army. 

2. Alfred was diligent in his studies if some- 
what loose in his life in his bachelor days. He 
entered in 1890 the Ecole de Guerre as the sixty- 
seventh ; he left it two years later as ‘‘ No. 9, 
very good.” 

3. Now the governing body of the French 

army is the general staff, consisting of 200 
officers divided into several bureaus or depart- 
ments; and to be appointed a member of this 
body is the great object of the French officer’s 
ambition. 
. 4. In 1893 Alfred Dreyfus was appointed pro- 
bationer on the general staff, only eleven years 
after the date of his first commission, being now 
in the thirty-fourth year of his age. 

5. The man Dreyfus was not popular among 
his colleagues. He was young, he was success- 
ful, he was rich, he was pushing, and he was a 
son of Israel. 

6. Alfred Dreyfus was ambitious, and in his 
ambition he wished to know every one’s business 
as well as his own. So he was suspect in an 
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office where he was the only Jew, and disliked as 
much for his virtues as for his faults. 

7. Before his appointment to the general staff 
Alfred had married his wife Lucie, a lady tall 
and majestic in stature, with large expressive 
eyes and luxuriant hair. And she bore him two 
children—a son, Pierre, and a daughter, Jeanne. 

8. Everything smiled for them in life. Then 
all of a sudden came a clap of thunder so appall- 
ing that his brain reeled. 





CHAPTER V.—THE BORDEREAU. 


1. In those days General Mercier was minister 
of war, M. Casimir-Périer president of the repub- 
lic, and Colonel Sandherr chief of the intelligence 
department of the general staff. 

2. Colonel Sandherr loved not the sons of 
[srael, and his heart was sore within him that the 
general staff should be defiled by the presence of 
Dreyfus the Jew. 

3. The assistant of Colonel Sandherr was Col- 
onel Henry. 

4. Now Henry was a traitor. 

5. Henry had an accomplice of the name of 
Esterhazy, by whose aid no fewer than 160 secret 
documents of considerable importance, including 
detailed information as to the French mobiliza- 
tion scheme, were sold to Colonel Schwarzkoppen, 
the German military attaché at Paris. 

6. This man Esterhazy was a scoundrel. 

7. But. he knew German and he knew Henry. 
From 1876 he had been occasionally employed 
on the general staff, and was in a position both 
to act as go-between and to need the money the 
employment secured. 

8. Atthe end of July, 1894, Colonel Schwarz- 
koppen received a letter, or bordereau, written by 
Esterhazy. This document begins thus : 


Sir: Though I have no news to indicate that you 
wish to see me, nevertheless I am sending you some in- 
teresting items of information : 

1. A note on the hydraulic brake of the 120 and on 
the way in which the piece behaved. 

2. A note on the covering troops (some modifications 
will be entailed by the new plan). 

3. A note ona modification in artillery formations. 

4. A note relative to Madagascar. 

5. The project of a firing manual for field artillery, 
March 14, 1894. 

The last document is very difficult to procure, and I 
can only have it at my disposal during a very few 
days... 

I am just setting off to the maneuvers. 


9. On August 3, 1894, Esterhazy arrived at 
the maneuvers at the camp of Chalons. 

10. When Colonel Schwarzkoppen received 
this bordereau at the end of September, he tore it 
up into many small pieces and threw it into the 
waste-paper basket. 
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11. That night the charwoman carefully gath- 
ered up the fragments from the basket and con- 
veyed them to her friend at the intelligence de- 
partment of the French general staff. 

12. When it was pieced together the officer 
saw that it supplied the clew to the person who 
had been betraying the secrets of France to Ger- - 
many. 

13. And when Colonel Sandherr received it 
his heart was lifted up within him for joy, and 
he raged like a lion seeking whom he might de- 
vour. 


CHAPTER VI.—WHY DREYFUS WAS SUSPECTED. 


1. Now the clews supplied by the bordereau 
were many. 

2. There was first the handwriting, then there 
was the information contained in it, and thirdly 
the fact that the author was one who had started 
for the maneuvers. 

3. The traitor was presumably a member of 
the general staff; as three of his items related 
to cannon, he was probably an artillery officer ; 
and he was some one who attended the maneu- 
vers of 1894. 

4. Now there was one member of the general 
staff who naturally attracted suspicion. He was 
the newcomer, Alfred Dreyfus. He was always 
ferreting about acquiring information ; he was 
an artillery officer; he had information about 
covering troops; he had asked about Madagas- 
car; he expected at one time to attend the 
maneuvers ; and he was a Jew. 

5. ‘¢T have a distrust of all Jews,’ said Col- 
onel Sandherr. : 

6. The head or the sub-head of the bureau in 
which Dreyfus served thought he saw a resem- 
blance between Dreyfus’ handwriting and that 
of the bordereau. 

7. Then steps were taken to submit the dor- 
dereau and Dreyfus’ handwriting to experts in 
graphology. 

8. And as there were not wanting experts to 
swear that the forgery of Richard Piggott was 
the veritable handwriting of C. S. Parnell, so 
there was found one Bertillon, chief of the serv- 
ice for the identification of criminals, who at 
once swore that the bordereaw was indubitably 
in the handwriting of Alfred Dreyfus. 

9. But before M. Bertillon was discovered the 
regular expert, Du Gobert, of the Bank of France 
and of the Court of Appeal, to whom the docu- 
ments had been referred, had expressed doubts 
as to whether the handwriting of the bordereau 
was identical with that of Dreyfus. Therefore 
he was distrusted and M. Bertillon employed in 
his stead. 

10. By this time Colonel Henry, the accom- 
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plice of Esterhazy and Colonel Sandherr’s chief 
assistant, became aware of the discovery of the 
bordereau in the writing of Esterhazy. 

11. It was necessary, therefore, in order to 
shield himself and Esterhazy, to heap suspicion 
upon Alfred Dreyfus. 

12. Reports concerning the youthful escapades 
of Dreyfus were accumulated to prove that he 
had all the vices. 

13. Every reference in the secret dossiers of 
the general staff to any one whose name began 
with D was looked up and made ready for use 
against the suspected Jew. 

14. One obvious difficulty was the date of the 
bordereau. Dreyfus knew in May he was not to 
go to the maneuvers. So they altered the date 
of the bordereau to April. 

15. And so, all being ready, on October 15, 
1894, the bolt fell. 


CHAPTER VII.—-HIS ARREST. 


1. Commandant Du Paty de Clam was in- 
trusted by Colonel Sandherr with the prosecu- 
tion of the traitor. 

2. **Be so good as to present yourself at the 
Ministry of War on the morning of the 15th at 
9 o’clock to receive a communication which con- 
cerns you.”’ 

3. So wrote Du Paty to Dreyfus. Dreyfus 
came. He found General de Boisdeffre and M. 
Grebelen awaiting him. 

4. On his arrival Du Paty began to dictate to 
Dreyfus a letter containing words similar to 
those found in the bordereau. 

5. Dreyfus, not understanding what it meant, 
wrote the words dictated in a firm and regular 
handwriting. 

6. ‘*You tremble,” said Du Paty. 
My fingers are cold,’’ replied Dreyfus. 

7. The next moment M. Cochefert, chef de la 
sureté, and Henry the traitor entered the bureau. 

8. ‘*In the name of the law I arrest you,” 
said M. Cochefert. 

9. «*But why? What does it mean? I do 
not understand,” cried Dreyfus. ‘1 am in- 
nocent.”’ 

10. ‘* You know well enough,” said Du Paty. 
‘¢ Your treason is discovered.” 

11. Then Henry the traitor seized Dreyfus 
the scapegoat by the arm and led him away to 
prison. 

12. So Alfred Dreyfus was thrust into the 
Cherche- Midi prison on a charge of high treason, 
on October 15, 1894, into a cell prepared for him 
the previous day by the direct order of General 
Mercier, who had signed the warrant for his 
arrest or October 14, before the interview with 


Du Paty de Clam. 


‘¢ Not so! 
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CHAPTER VIII.—IN PRISON, AND DU PATY DE CLAM 
VISITED HIM. 

1. Now the keeper of the Cherche- Midi prison 
was a just man named Forzinetti. 

2. He says: ‘‘I found Captain Dreyfus ter- 
ribly excited. He seemed to be out of his mind, 
with bloodshot eyes. He had upset everything 
in his cell. ‘Give me,’ he cried repeatedly, 
‘writing materials that I may appeal to the min- 
ister of war.’ But I was expressly forbidden to 
allow him to have either pen or paper.” 

3. ‘*My brain reels,” he said. ‘I am ac- 
cused of the most monstrous crime a soldier can 
commit. I feel myself the plaything of a dread- 
ful nightmare. I brood over this matter till I 
literally choke. No physical suffering is to be 
compared with the moral anguish that I feel 
whenever my thoughts hark back to this mon- 
strous accusation.” 

4. Forzinetti wrote : ‘* From the corridor one 
heard him groan, cry out, talk at the top of his 
voice, always protesting his innocence. He 
threw himself against the furniture, against the 
walls, and appeared unconscious of the injuries 
he inflicted on himself.” 

5. When prostrated with suffering and fatigue 
he flung himself without undressing on his bed. 
He took no solid food for nine days, and his 
sleep was haunted by horrible nightmares. 

6. Onthe third day after his arrest the frenzied 
prisoner had a visitor. Du Paty de Clam came 
to see if he could entangle him in his talk or be- 
guile him intoan admission of guilt. Every day 
he came, and every day he went away baffled. 

7. For the innocent man would not confess a 
crime which he had never committed. 

8. All this time no precise statement of the 
charge against him was ever furnished him, nor 
was he allowed to communicate with any one 
but Du Paty de Clam and his jailer till Decem- 
ber 5. 

9. Meanwhile Du Paty de Clam varied his 
visits of inquisition to the cell in the Cherche- 
Midi by domiciliary visits of intimidation to 
Madame Dreyfus. 

10. Without legal warrant Du Paty de Clam 
ransacked the house of Dreyfus in the vain 
search for incriminating papers. 

11. Madame Dreyfus in vain implored him to 
give her information as to what her husband had 
done and whither they had carried him. 

12. ‘¢ Your husband,” said Du Paty de Clam, 
‘‘is a traitor, a scoundrel, a coward, who prac- 
tices untold debauchery, for he is as false to you 
as he is to his country. If you say a word as to 
his arrest you will be overwhelmed in ruin.” 

13. All this and morealso did Du Paty de Clam 
say to the distracted wife on the first day of his 
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perquisition. He repeated it the next day and 
the next ; and for seventeen days he continued to 
fill the poor woman’s ears with denunciations of 
her husband. 

14. But during all this time neither Alfred 
nor Lucie Dreyfus wavered a hair’s breadth from 
their assertion of his innocence. 

15. And Forzinetti being asked by General 
Mercier on October 24 for his opinion, replied 
without hesitation: ‘They are gone off on a 
false scent. This officer is not guilty.” 

16. Nevertheless General Mercier, then min- 
ister of war, on November 28, when Dreyfus 
was still waiting trial, sent to the /igaro a state- 
ment that he had the most positive proofs of 
Dreyfus’ treason, and that ‘‘the guilt of this 
officer is absolutely certain.” 


CHAPTER IX.—‘‘ LETTERS OF AN INNOCENT.”’ 


1. Not until December 5 was the accused man 
permitted to write to his wife. Then he poured 
out his soul to her in daily epistles. 

2. ‘*T embrace you a thousand times, as I 
love you, as I adore you. My darling Lucie. 
A thousand kisses for the children. I don’t 
dare to speak to you more at length about them, 
for the tears come into my eyes when I| think 
of them.”’ 

3. ‘*I have hopes in God and in justice, . The 
truth will end by declaring itself. My conscience 
is calm and quiet—it reproaches me with noth- 
ing.”’ So he wrote on December 5. 

4, ‘* My life has now but one single aim, and 
that is to discover the wretch who has betrayed 
his country. Ah, if I only had hold of the 
wretch who has not only betrayed his country, 
but has also tried to throw the blame of his in- 
famy on me! I hardly know what torture I 
would invent by way of making him expiate the 
moments through which he has made me pass. 
If need be we must move heaven and earth to 
discover the wretch.” 

5. Hope cheered him to the last. ‘I shall 
have to deal with soldiers who will listen to me 
and will understand me. The conviction of my 
innocence will make its way to their hearts. They 
will see my face. They will read my soul. De- 
voted to my country, I have nothing to fear. So 
sleep quietly, my darling, and do not be at all 
anxious. And visions of being once more 
locked in each other’s arms lighted up the gloom 
of these ‘‘sad dark days.” 

6. And so, buoyed up by false hope, Dreyfus 
awaited his doom. 


CHAPTER X.—THE COURT-MARTIAL., 


1. Now when the time came for the trial of 
Dreyfus the date was fixed for December 19, 





and seven officers, including Colonel Maurel as 
president, were appointed as judges. 

2. Even down to the opening of the court 
Dreyfus expected his acquittal. Strong in the 
consciousness of his innocence, he went to the 
court a soldier, to be judged by soldiers. 

3. The defense of Dreyfus was placed in the 
hands of Maitre Demange. 

4. When the court opened Commandant 
Brisset, who conducted the prosecution, as com- 
missary of the government demanded that the 
case should be heard with closed doors. 

5. Maitre Demange protested, but was silenced. 
For, said President Maurel, ‘‘there are other 
interests at stake than those merely of accusation 
and of defense.”’ 

6. So the doors were closed and the prosecu- 
tion proceeded. 

7. The acte d’accusation, taking note of Drey- 
fus’ odd behavior in working after hours, even 
without leave, says it is quite conceivable that he 
might, without been seen by any one, have made 
his way into bureaus with improper motives. 

8. The same acte, noting that Dreyfus, in giv- 
ing up his keys, asked Du Paty to search every- 
where, for he would find nothing, remarks that 
this was true, which was a clear proof that 
everything compromising had already been hid- 
den or destroyed ! 

9. Further, it is alleged that he persistently 
denied his guilt and protested against the charge 
brought against him. ‘‘ When hard pressed, he 
gets out of it without much difficulty, thanks to 
the supple character of his mind.” 

10. He was accused of gambling ; but instead 
of proof the prosecution remarked that gamblers 
not being very respectable their evidence might 
be suspect—‘‘ therefore we have refrained from 
hearing them.”’ 

11. The only piece of evidence was the borde- 
reau, Which it was declared ‘‘ offers a perfect 
resemblance to the authentic writing of Captain 
Dreyfus.” 

12. The only important witnesses against him 
were the experts in handwriting, of whom two 
condemned him while three were uncertain, and 
Du Paty de Clam and Henry. 

13. The ‘‘evidence” of Du Paty de Clam was 
a biogiaphical notice of the accused, suggest- 
ing that everything that had been stolen and bo- 
trayed to the Germans, even when he was at 
the school at Bourges, must be set down to his 
discredit. 

14. But Colonel Henry’s evidence was more 
concise. He himself being the traitor denounced 
Dreyfus to the court. He detailed the facts 
proving the betrayal of secrets, the money for 
which he (Henry himself) had received and 
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divided with Esterhazy, and then turning to 
Dreyfus he exclaimed : ‘‘ Behold the traitor !”’ 

15. Nevertheless, notwithstanding all the false 
swearing of the conspirators, the judges were 
troubled in their minds and hesitated about con- 
demning an innocent man. 

16. So it was decided at the headquarters of 
the conspiracy to secure the ruin of Dreyfus by 
stabbing him in the back. 


CHAPTER XI.—THE SECRET DOSSIER. 


1. The accused has a right to be informed of 
all the evidence on which his condemnation is 
demanded. 

2. Otherwise secret and unsifted calumnies 
communicated secretly to the judges might secure 
the condemnation of the most innocent of men. 

3. When the hearing of the evidence was over 
and the judges had retired into their chamber of 
consultation, General Mercier sent for Du Paty 
de Clam. 

4. ‘‘Take this secret dossier,’’ said the minis- 
ter of war, ‘‘take it quickly to the president of 
the court-martial, and tell him I give-him a moral 
order to read its contents to the judges after the 
trial has closed and the last word of the prisoner 
and his counsel has been spoken; then bring it 
hither again.” 

5. Now the secret dossier had been made up 
by Colonel Sandherr for the purpose of destroy- 
ing all hope of the escape of the innocent ac- 
cused. 

6. Du Paty de Clam, knowing well the con- 
tents of the secret package, hastened to do the 
bidding of his chief. 

7. Colonel Maurel opened the packet and read 
the first document. ‘‘ What need have we of 
further evidence ?”’ he thought ; and passed the 
documents on to his fellow-judges. 

8. The documents were then read aloud in 
the hearing of all, the president making a com- 
ment upon each. 

9. When the hearing was finished the guilt of 
Dreyfus appeared to be clear, as these secret 
documents were assumed to be true. 

19. So he was unanimously condemned by the 
seven judges on the strength of the ‘‘evidence”’ 
illegally communicated to them by the minister 
of war. The sealed packet having done its work 
was sent back to its author, and Dreyfus was 
sentenced to the doom of a traitor. 

11. But after five years and infinite labor it 
was discovered that these secret documents were 
false and forged. 

12. According to the evidence of Captain 
Freystitter, a brave and honest officer of marine 
infantry who was one of the judges at the first 
court-martial and one of the witnesses at the 


second, the secret documents were four in num- 
ber. 

13. The first was the commentary by Du Paty 
de Clam, or biographical notice of Dreyfus, in 
which, on the authority of the intelligence de- 
partment of the general staff, Dreyfus was sad- 
dled with the guilt of betraying secrets about a 
shell while at Bourges, at the Ecole de Guerre, 
and again at the general staff. 

14. This commentary or biography was so 
scandalously stuffed with lies that General Mer- 
cier no sooner received it back than he carefully 
destroyed it, for the same reason that the as- 


sassin buries the bloodstained dagger with which 


he has slain his victim. 

15. But a copy had been taken, and it re- 
mained undiscovered in the intelligence depart- 
ment till 1897. No sooner was this known than 
General Gonse, by order of General de Bois- 
deffre, sent it to General Mercier, then out of 
office, by whom it was promptly burned. 

16. The second. and third documents were let- 
ters from Panizzardi, the Italian military attaché, 
to Schwarzkoppen, the German, in one of which 
reference was made to ‘‘ce caunaille de D ee 
who had supplied plans of Nice and who was 
decidedly becoming too exacting. 

17. It was suggested that ‘‘ce canaille de 
D. ,” whose charming wife the attachés went 
on to say they had entertained at ‘‘ petits sou- 
pers,” was Dreyfus. 

18. Now Madame Dreyfus had never met 
either of the attachés, and it was well known at 
the War Office that ‘‘ce canaille de D: ”” was 
not Dreyfus, but another man. 

19. This was subsequently admitted even by 
Colonel Henry. Captain Cuignet, giving evi- 
dence for the War Office before the Court of 
Cassation last year, expressly swore that the ex- 
pression ‘‘ce canaille de D. ” had no refer- 
ence to Dreyfus. 

20. Nevertheless the letters relating to this 
‘«canaille de D ”” were put into Dreyfus’ dos- 
ster as proof positive that he, Dreyfus, whose 
name at least began with the same letter, was a 
traitor. 

21. The fourth document was from a foreign 
military attaché distinctly affirming the guilt of 
Dreyfus. 

22. Now this foreign military attaché was 
Colonel Panizzardi, who never sent any such dis- 
patch as that produced to secure the conviction. 

23. The telegram which he actualiy sent to 
Rome ran thus: ‘‘ Dreyfus arrested. If the cap- 
tain has had no relations with you it will be well 
to. instruct the ambassador to make an official 
dementi, in order to avoid the comments of the 
press.” 
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24. In deciphering the telegram which the 
French had intercepted, they misread the last 
clause to mean ‘‘ our emissary is warned.”’ 

25. But instead of communicating this tele- 
gram to the court, all that the judges were told 
was that the dispatch ran: ‘‘ Dreyfus arrested. 
Emissary informed. Precautions taken.” 

26. Subsequently this was expanded by Du 
Paty de Clam into the following explicit assertion 
of Dreyfus’ guilt: ‘* Captain Dreyfus is arrested. 
The minister of war has proof of his relations 
with Germany. All our precautions are taken.” 

27. Thus it was that Dreyfus was convicted 
and Dreyfus was condemned on false evidence, 
secretly and illegally communicated to the court, 
the real nature of which has only this year been 
brought to light. 


CHAPTER XII.—CONDEMNED. 


1. The heart of Dreyfus sank within him as 
the sentence was pronounced. 

2. In spite of everything, up to the very last 
moment he had hoped that some providential 
chance would bring about the discovery of the 
true culprit. 

3. When the blow fell he wrote to his wife : 
‘¢] shall bear up under it, for I have promised 
you that I will. Ishall draw the strength which 
is still necessary for me from your love, from the 
affection of all of you, from the thought of my 
darling children, from the last hope that the 
truth will be found out. 1 must needs feel your 
affection irradiating me all round.” 

4, He appealed to the high military council, 
which rejected his appeal without examining it. 

5. He wrote to his counsel: ‘‘I shall march 
to meet this awful punishment, which is worse 
than death, my head upright without a blush. 
1 would certainly a thousand times have preferred 
death. But you have indicated to me my duty, 
dear master, and I cannot avoid it whatever the 
torture that awaits me.” 

6. On the last day of 1894 Du Paty de Clam 
came to suggest on the part of General Mercier 
that Dreyfus had perhaps only wished to set a 
trap and then found himself caught in the wheels. 

7. To whom Dreyfus answered: ‘I have 
never had any relations with any agent or 
attaché. I have never given myself to any 
decoying. I am innocent.”’ 

8. ‘«If you are really innocent,’’ said Du Paty 
de Clain, ‘‘ you undergo the most awful martyr- 
dom of all the ages.” ‘I am that martyr,” 
replied Dreyfus, ‘‘and I hope the future will 
show you that I am.” 

9. Three days later he wrote to his wife: 
‘«Continue your investigations without truce and 
without respite. When I am gone, try to per- 


suade every one that they must not flag or halt 
in the quest.” 

10. And to the minister of war he wrote : 
‘‘T am condemned. I have no favor to ask. 
But in the name of my honor, which I hope will 
one day be restored to me, it is my duty to 
entreat you to pursue your inquiries. When I 
am gone let them ever inquire. It is the only 
favor I beg of you.” 


CHAPTER XIII.—THE ALLEGED CONFESSION. 


1. On the morning of January 5, 1895, Cap- 
tain Lebrun-Renaud conducted Alfred Dreyfus 
to the court-yard of the military school, which 
was to be the scene of his degradation. 

2. When they were in the room together be- 
fore starting Dreyfus exclaimed: ‘‘I am inno- 
cent, absolutely innocent! I will declare it in 
the face of the whole people. That is the cry 
of my conscience.” 

3. Then, as they talked together, Dreyfus 
said: ‘‘The minister knows I am innocent. Du 
Paty de Clam came to me and asked if I had not 
given up documents of no importance in order 
to obtain others in exchange. ‘No,’ I replied ; 
‘I was absolutely innocent.’ I desire the whole 
matter to be cleared up. In two or three years 
I hope my innocence will be proved.”’ 

4. This he said, trusting the glozing assur- 
ances of Du Paty de Clam, who said that the 
inquiries would be continued. 

5. But Captain Lebrun-Renaud, remembering 
only the question put by Du Paty de Clam, re- 
ported that Dreyfus had said: ‘‘The minister of 
war knows very well that if I communicated 
documents to Germany it was to have more im- 
portant ones.” 

6. That very day the Zemps reported that 
Dreyfus had said: ‘‘I am innocent. If I have 
given documents to the foreigners, it was only 
as a bait to tempt them into giving up more im- 
portant ones. In three years the truth will be 
known, and the minister of war himself will take 
up my cause.”’ 

7. General Mercier heard of this alleged con- 
fession, but took no steps to verify it or to ob- 
tain further information from the condemned. 
He was at the time writing letters protesting his 
innocence. ‘‘It did not occur to me,” said Gen- 
eral Mercier, ‘‘ to take any further steps.” 

8. And so the matter remained until, when 
the demand for revision arose, the alleged con- 
fession was used by the government as a conclu- 
sive confirmation of the justice of the verdict. 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE DEGRADATION. 


1. At 9 o’clock on the morning of Saturday, 
January 5, 1895, Alfred Dreyfus underwent the 
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ceremony of public degradation in the square of 
the military school. 

2. After the roll of drums and the blare of 
bugles, the sentence was read out to him con- 
demning him to military degradation and life- 
long imprisonment in a fortified station. 

3. Then said General Darras in the hearing of 
all the troops in the square and of all the crowd 
outside : ‘‘ Dreyfus, you are unworthy to bear 
arms. In the name of the French people we de- 
grade you.” 

4, Dreyfus, raising both arms to heaven, 
cried with a loud voice: ‘‘I am innocent. I 
swear that 1 am innocent. Vive la France!” 

5. But the vast crowd outside roared savage- 
ly: ‘* Death to the traitor! Death!” 

6. As the adjutant was tearing off the stripes 
and cuffs and all distinctive marks of the uni- 
form Dreyfus cried again: ‘‘On the heads of my 
wife and children I swear that I am innocent. 
I swear it. Vive la France!” 

7. Then his sword was taken from him and 
snapped across the adjutant’s knee. As the 


broken fragments were flung with the scabbard 
and sword belt to the ground Dreyfus cried : 
‘¢ You degrade an innocent man! ” 

8. Gunners with naked swords, preceded by 
two officers, led Dreyfus in penitential march 
along the front of the troops lately his comrades. 


9. Dreyfus, with head erect, and feeling all 
around him the scorn of the crowd, was marched 
close to the railings behind which the mob was 
massed, 

10. At the sight of him the multitude waxed 
exceeding violent. A tempest of hisses greeted 
him. Inaudible in the tumult Dreyfus turned 
toward the crowd and declared: ‘+I am inno- 
cent! Vive la France!” 

11. And the crowd replied to his unheard pro- 
test: ‘*A mort! A mort!” 

12. The procession reached the reporters, the 
ears of the nation. 

13. Eagerly he said to them: ‘ You will tell 
the whole of France that I am innocent!” 

14. But they replied with cries of ‘‘ Poltroon ! 
Traitor! Judas!” 

15. Dreyfus drew himself up proudly and an- 
swered: ‘* You have not the right to insult 
me!” 

16. Whereat they yelled yet the more: ‘ Filthy 
Jew! You know very well you are not in- 
nocent |” 

17. And all the while the howling mob chanted 
savagely its monotone: ‘‘ Death to the traitor ! 
Death ! 

18. Dreyfus, still with head erect, but with 
somewhat tottering steps, completed his march 
to the prison van, into which he disappeared. 
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19.. Nor was he seen again by his fellow-men 
—other than his jailers—for five years. 


PART II.—VINDICATION, 
CHAPTER I.—THE BURIED ALIVE. 


1. In those days Casimir-Périer resigned the 
presidency of France and M. Faure was elected 
in his stead. 

2. Dreyfus, instead of being confined in a 
fortified place, was transported to Devil’s Island, 
off the coast of French Guiana, in South 
America. 

3. And for more than a year he remained 
apparently forgotten by ail except his family. 

4. His health suffered, malaria tormented him, 
and the quinine taken to banish fever injured his 
digestion. Nervous, sleepless, lodged in a small 
cabin beneath a tropical sun, surrounded by an 
iron palisade and constantly watched by sentinels 
with loaded rifles, innocent of an abominable 
crime the mere thought of which was revolting 
to him, he suffered the most appalling moral 
martyrdom that can be dreamed of. 

5. With the monotony of a phonograph he re- 
peated in all his letters the one unvarying asser- 
tion of his innocence: ‘I never was, I am not, 
and | cannot possibly be the culprit.” 

6. Ministers and presidents received from time 
to time letters containing a supreme cry of appeal 
from a Frenchman, a father, who now for years 
has lain on a bed of torture, a cry which was 
ever the same—namely, for the truth on this 
terrible drama, for the unmasking of the man 
or men who committed the infamous crime. 

7. But they paid no more attention to his en- 
treaties than if they had never heard them. 

8. Only when agitation began to make itself 
felt in France they redoubled their severities. 

9. M. Lebon, colonial minister in 1896, ordered 
the prisoner to be put in irons. The irons were 
two heavy rings, with hinges and clasps. They 
were connected with a rod of iron, from which 
branched at right angles another rod with a clasp 
at the end that could be fastened to the bed with 
a padlock. One could turn on one’s side pain- 
fully, but not bend one’s legs, and it was very 
hard to sit up in the bed. 

10. ‘I will not please them by dying,” Drey- 
fus said a thousand times. And by iron power 
of will he conquered his ill-health and kept death 
at bay in his living grave, sustained by the hope 
that some day he would return and vindicate his 
good name. 

11. But it was not till after five years passed 
that the stone was rolled away and Alfred Drey- 
fus the buried alive became once more a living 
man among living men. 
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CHAPTER II.—PICQUART AND THE $! PETIT BLEU.” 


1. And it came to pass that Colonel Sandherr 
resigned and Colonel Picquart was appointed in 
his stead. 

2. On July 1, 1895, when Colonel Sandherr 
handed over the service to his successor, he said: 
‘«General de Boisdeffre is very much occupied 
in hunting up documents concerning Dreyfus, 
but my opinion is that the affair is ended. Be- 
sides, if the question ever comes up again, you 
have only to ask Henry for the secret dossier of 
this case and you will be convinced on the sub- 
ject of Dreyfus’ guilt,” 

3. At the end of March, 1896, thirty-two 
small fragments of a petit bleu, or telegram card, 
were brought to the War Office by the char- 
woman of the German embassy. Commandant 
Lauth gummed them together and brought the 
result to Colonel Picquart. 

4, The petit bleu was addressed to M. le Com- 
mandant Esterhazy, 27 Rue de la Bienfeasance, 
Paris. On the other side there was written : 

I await before everything a more detailed explana- 
tion than what you gave me the other day with regard 
to the question at issue. In consequence I beg you to 
give it me in writing, so that I may judge if I can con- 
tinue my relations with the firm R. or not. 


5. Now who and what manner of man was 
this Esterhazy, who was in confidential corre- 
spondence with the German embassy ? 

6. Colonel Picquart discovered that he was a 
man debauched, violent, impecunious, and in- 
quisitive ; and reporting this to his superior 
officer, General Gonse, was ordered to continue 
his researches. 

7. He obtained samples of Esterhazy’s writing, 
and discovered that the handwriting was identi- 
cal with that of the bordereau, for writing which 
Dreyfus was on Devil’s Island. 

8. M. Bertillon, who had sworn that the dor- 
dereau was in the writing of Dreyfus, now de- 
clared that Esterhazy’s letters were veritable 
facsimiles of the caligraphy of the bordereau. 

9. Other evidence led Picquart to press for 
the arrest of Esterhazy. Gonse, his superior, 
hesitated. 

10. Then Picquart wrote to Gonse and said : 
‘¢ Tf we lose too much time the initiative will be 
taken by outsiders, and that, apart from loftier 
considerations, will put us in an odious light.” 

11. But Gonse replied: ‘‘ Prudence! pru- 
dence! You see the word which you must al- 
ways have before your eyes.”’ 

12. On September 14 Picquart wrote: ‘I 
think it my duty to assure you once more that 
it is necessary to act at once. If we wait any 
longer we shall be taken by surprise, shut up in 
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a position from which it will be impossible to 
extricate ourselves, and in which we shall no 
longer find the means of establishing the real 
truth.” 

13. The next day Gonse said: ‘‘ What does 
it matter to you if this Jew is on the Ile du 
Diable ?”’ . 

14. ‘* But,” replied Picquart, ‘‘if he is in- 
nocent ?”’ 

15. ** What!’ exclaimed General Gonse. 
‘* Would you go back upon that trial? It 
would be an awful story. Generals Mercier and 
Saussier were involved in it.” 

16. ‘* My general, he is innocent, and that is 
sufficient reason for going back upon it. But 
from another point of view, if the family find 
the true culprit, how shall we look then ?” 

17. And General Gonse replied : ‘‘Oh, if you 
say nothing no one will know anything about it ! ”’ 

18. Then said Colonel Picquart in wrath: 
‘« My general, what you say is abominable. I do 
not know what I shall do, but in any case I shall 
not carry this secret with me into my tomb.” 
And so saying he left the room, 

19. His mind was made up. 


CHAPTER III.—OUR FRIENDS THE ENEMY. 


1. It has been well said by them of old time 
that our enemies render us better service than 
our friends. 

2. Of which the most famous recent illustra- 
tion is the service rendered to the cause of Drey- 
fus by his enemy the Eelair, which on Septem- 
ber 14, under the heading of ‘‘The Traitor,” 
began the process which led to his release by. 
publishing an article intended to seal his doom. 

3. For the Eclair, in its zeal to destroy Drey- 
fus, for the first time made known to the world 
that his conviction had been secured by the 
illegal communication of secret unsifted evidence 
to his judges after his case was closed. 

4. This afforded Madame Dreyfus ground for 
her first petition for revision and opened the way 
for the publication of the first Dreyfusard pam- 
phlet, ‘‘The Truth About the Dreyfus Affair,” 
by M. Bernard Lazare. 

5. The ball had been set rolling. Where there 
is movement there is hope. And the Eelair had 
all unwittingly begun the rehabilitation of Drey- 
fus. 

6. The good work was continued by the Matin, 
which, ‘‘in order to stop all pity for Dreyfus,” 
published on November 10, 1896, for the first 
time, a facsimile of the bordereaw ‘‘ written with 
Dreyfus’ own hand.” 

7. As it was written by Esterhazy, the publi- 
cation of the facsimile of the bordereaw led di- 
rectly to his identification. 
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8. No sooner had Colonel Schwarzkoppen seen 
the Matin than he said to Panizzardi: ‘‘ My man 
iscaught. Itis his writing.” Hsterhazy fled to 
Rouen. 

9. But it was nearly twelve months before the 
identity of his handwriting with that of the bor- 
dereau convinced M. de Castro, his stock broker, 
that his client was its author, and so led to his 
public identification. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE CHOSE JUGEE. 


1. It was on November 18, eight days after 
the publication of the bordereau in the Matin and 
two months after the revelation of the Eelair, 
that the French Government took the fatal false 
step from which all the subsequent trouble 
arose. 

2. Replying to an interpellation on the subject, 
General Billot declared that justice was done. 
Everything was in order. The court had regu- 
larly and unanimously condemned Dreyfus. The 
council of revision had unanimously rejected his 
appeal. ‘‘ Consequently it is a chose juyée, and 
it is not permitted to any one to go back on his 
trial.” 

3. Instantly Esterhazy came back to Paris. 
At the same time Colonel Picquart was dis- 
patched on a mission which left the intelligence 


department in full charge of the forger and 
traitor, Colonel Henry. 

4. Henceforth to all arguments, entreaties, 
representations, the French Government was 


deaf. <‘* Chose jugée! Chose jugée!” was the 
answer and the only answer to all the demands 
for a rehearing of the case. 

5. Now the condemnation of Socrates and the 
sentence that sent Jesus to Calvary were also 
choses jugées. But the judgment of mankind has 
revised the verdict of the Athenians and the 
decision of Pilate. 


CHAPTER V.—FORGERY IN HIGH PLACES. 


1. Henry, knowing his own guilt and dreading 
exposure, bethought him of a simple method of 
strengthening the case against Dreyfus. 

2. Before General Billot’s declaration about 
the chose jugée, Henry set to work to manufacture 
letters forging the handwriting of Panizzardi, the 
Italian military attaché whose genuine letter 
alluding to ce canaille de D was in the secret 
dossier. 

3. He provided the ruled paper and the blue 
pencil. But Lemercier-Picard, a disgraced po- 
liceman, did the forging. He did it clumsily 
enough, constructing a series of alleged letters in 
which Dreyfus was expressly named apparently 
by the person who had referred to ce canaille 
de D This he did, as General Gonse de- 
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clared at Rennes, to have ‘‘ fresh proof against 
Dreyfus.” 

4, Then having provided Henry with his 
forged documents, Lemercier-Picard went to 
Colonel Schwarzkoppen and sold to him the in- 
formation of what had been done. 

5. Henry, being now supreme at the intelli- 
gence department, began to scheme how to de- 
stroy not only Dreyfus, but Picquart, whose post 
he held. 

6. Picquart had proved impervious to pressure. 
‘¢Tf you tell nobody,” said General Gonse, 
‘‘nothing will be known.” ‘That is abomina- 
ble,” answered Picquart ; ‘I will not carry this 
secret with me to the grave.” 

7. So it was resolved to hurry him to his grave’ 
before he could disburden himself of his secret. 

8. So Picquart was dispatched on a mission 
along the most exposed frontier of Tunis—a 
mission so purposeless and so perilous that the 
general on the spot, not understanding that 
Picquart was sent to be killed like Uriah the 
Hittite, refused to allow him to proceed further 
than Gabes. 

9. Murder therefore having failed, Henry re- 
sorted once more to forgery in order to manu- 
facture evidence which might consign Picquart 
to a living grave. 

10. When Henry was at the intelligence de- 
partment the art of destroying reputations by 
weaving a cunning web of forged letters and 
telegrams of French officers became almost the 
only art of war in favor at the French War 
Office. 

11. Henry opened Picquart’s letters in his 
absence, and one day came upon a playful mis- 
sive written by the secretary of an old lady whose 
salon Picquart visited. In this there was an 
allusion to an officer, also a habitué of the salon, 
as Le Demi-Dieu, and to Picquart himself as Le 
Bon Dieu. 

12. This letter Henry copied before sending 
to Picquart. Not understanding it, but feeling 
that anything mysterious may easily be made 
mischievous, he forged a bogus telegram to 
Picquart, which was intended to graft a sug- 
gestion of treason upon the allusion to the Demv- 
Dieu. 

13. This telegram, which when it was written 
was never sent, was added to the mass of for- 
geries with which Henry filled the pigeon-holes 
of the War Office, where the secret dossiers were 
kept, and ran thus: ‘‘ Your abrupt departure has 
filled us with dismay. Your work is compro- 
mised. Speak, and the Demi-Dieu will act. 
SperRANzZA. December 15, 1896.” 

14. Now ‘‘Speranza” was a pseudonym of 


Du Paty de Clam. 
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CHAPTER VI.—SCHEURER-KESTNER. 

1. In May, 1897, Colonel Picquart having 
written to Henry complaining of the mystery 
made about his departure and the lies told to 
conceal it, received a letter from the forger 
accusing him of making mysteries and of mis- 
conduct while in office. 

2. It was intended to be the opening of the 
attack upon Picquart. But as will be seen jt 
opened a door through which revision was se- 
cured for Dreyfus. 

3. Now as this alleged misconduct consisted 
in the action which he had taken to unearth the 
treason of Esterhazy, Picquart felt that the toils 
of the conspirators were now being thrown around 
him. He came to Paris to consult his lawyer, 
Leblois, with whom he left copies of his corre- 
spondence with Gonse concerning the authorship 
of the bordereau, and then returned to Tunis. 

4, About this time the vice-president of the 
Senate was a just man, an Alsatian, Scheurer- 
Kestner by name, who had long been ill at ease 
about the fate of Dreyfus. 

5. To him went Leblois, the lawyer, carrying 
with him Picquart’s correspondence with General 
Gonse, which showed that the bordereau was 
written not by Dreyfus, but by Esterhazy, and 
that General Gonse himself at that time consid- 
ered revision possible. 

6. Scheurer-Kestner no sooner read this cor- 
respondence than his mind was made up. Hesaw 
that Dreyfus was innocent, and at once set about 
endeavoring to save him. 

7. As vice-president of the Senate he saw M. 
Meline, prime minister of France, and implored 
him to see that justice was done. 

8. But M. Meline hardened his heart and would 
not let Dreyfus go. 

9. At that time General Billot, who was min- 
ister of war, had been for twenty-five years a 
close friend of Scheurer-Kestner. ‘To him there- 
fore the old man went, saying: ‘‘ Surely my old 
friend will hear me.”’ 

10. But although Scheurer-Kestner implored 
General Billot almost on his knees to look into 
the matter, to make a personal inquiry, to read 
the dossiers and the Gonse-Picquart correspond- 
ence himself, the heart of General Billot was even 
as the heart of M. Meline. 

11. ‘*Prove to me that Dreyfus is guilty,” 
said Scheurer-Kestner, ‘‘and I will proclaim it 


on the housetops.” ‘(He is guilty,” said the 
general. ‘‘Prove it to me,’ Scheurer-Kest- 
ner replied. And General Billot said: ‘I can- 
not.” 


12. But instead of making inquiries General 
Billot no sooner bade his old friend farewell 


than he turned upon Scheurer-Kestner a deluge 
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of insults and abuse in the organs of the War 
Office. 

13. So the appeal to the government of France 
and to General Billot, minister of war, had 
failed, and the time for the appeal to the nation 
was nigh at hand. 

14. As his-reply to the abuse showered upon 
him in the press, Scheurer-Kestner wrote to the 
Matin: ‘*I am convinced of Dreyfus’ innocence, 
and more than ever I am resolved to pursue his 
rehabilitation.” 


CHAPTER VII.—ESTERHAZY. 


1. It was in September, 1897, that Scheurer- 
Kestner saw General Billot, and in October of 
the same year M. de Castro, the stock broker of 
Esterhazy, was startled by discovering the iden- 


-tity of the writing of the bordereaw with the 


handwriting of his client. 

2. On November 7, 1897, M. de Castro took 
Esterhazy’s letter to Scheurer-Kestner, which 
confirmed him more and more in the conviction 


.that Esterhazy was the man. 


3. When news of this double identification 
reached M. Mathieu Dreyfus he hastened to pub- 
lish it to the world. On November 15, 1897, 
he wrote to the papers a letter addressed to Gen- 
eral Billot naming Esterhazy as the author of the 
bordereau, and challenging him to prosecute the 
real traitor. 

4. As matters were now becoming warm, 
Colonel Schwarzkoppen, whose ‘‘man” was now 
publicly identified, deemed it expedient to quit 
Paris and return to Berlin. 

5. The publication of Dreyfus’ letter was the. 
signal for action all along the line. Ferocious 
denunciations against the Jews and all who sup- 
ported Dreyfus filled the papers which the French 
masses read, and it became an article of faith 
that the Jews had formed a syndicate with mil- 
lions at its back for the purpose of corrupting 
the press and liberating the traitor. 

6. That was one response to the accusations 
of Esterhazy ; but as it was insufficient, the for- 
gery factory at the War Office became busier 
than ever. 


CHAPTER VIII..—THE STRANGLING OF FORGER 
no. l. 


1. Picquart, the man who had begun every- 
thing, was still at large. To draw the toils 
more tightly round him Du Paty de Clam, with 
the aid of Esterhazy, manufactured two bogus 
telegrams, which were written so as to imply 
treason. 

2. One dated November 10 ran thus: ‘‘ Stop 
Bon Dieu. All is discovered. Affair very seri- 
ous. Speranza.” The other was thus worded : 
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‘¢They have proof that the b/ew was fabricated 
by Georges. BLancHe.” 

3. Picquart’s name in one of the telegrams 
was spelled as Esterhazy spelled it, without the 
‘¢¢,” and as no one knew of the petit bleu but 
Esterhazy and the War Office, Picquart recog- 
nized the source of the forgeries and returned to 
Paris to expose the fraud. 

4, At the same time that Du Paty de Clam 
and Esterhazy were sending these bogus tele- 
grams to Picquart, General de Boisdeffre sent 
one of his aids-de-camp to communicate to M. 
Rochefort that the secret dosszer contained seven 
letters written by Dreyfus to the Kaiser Wil- 
helm, and one, the contents of which he dis- 
closed, by the Emperor Wilhelm to. Dreyfus. 


All this duly appeared in L’Jntransigeant on 


December 13. 

5. Now all these letters were forgeries, nor 
has any one ventured to produce them in any of 
the trials which have taken place. 

6. On the same day that this lie about the 


Emperor appeared Lemercier-Picard forged a 


bogus letter signed ‘‘ Otto,” which was supposed 
to be addressed to Esterhazy’s mistress, com- 
plaining of her ‘‘exigence”’ and stating that she 
had not handed over all the documents men- 
tioned in the bordereau. 

7. This he took to M. Reinach, a friend of 
Dreyfus, in- the hope that he would buy it for 
use as evidence against Esterhazy, who would 
then be vindicated by an exposure of the forgery. 

8. But M. Reinach refused to fall into the 
trap. Then Picard, not caring to make any 
money over the venture, photographed the letter, 
and forging Reinach’s writing, wrote ‘* Copié”’ 
on it in the corner, and then carried it off to M. 
Rochefort, swearing that Reinach had paid him 
10,000 francs to forge this document as evidence 
against Esterhazy. 

9. M. Rochefort bought the forgery and pub- 
lished it with many comments in the Jntransi- 
geant. For this, however, he was prosecuted by 
M. Reinach, who exposed the whole fraud and 
had M. Rochefort sent to jail. 

10. But when a conspirator takes to cheating 
his fellow-conspirators he goes too far. With 
this exposure, it was felt the career of Lemercier- 
Picard should close. So he was found strangled 
one morning in his own apartment. 

CHAPTER IX.—‘‘ NOT THIS MAN, BUT BARABBAS !”’ 

1. When in October Esterhazy learned that 
his share in the bordereau was discovered, he 
went to Colonel Schwarzkoppen, to whom he 
had delivered so many secret documents. 

2. And he said unto him, revolver in hand : 
‘¢ J will kill either you or myself unless you will 
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go to Madame Dreyfus and declare that you have 
dealt with her husband and not with me—Kster- 
hazy.” 

3. Esterhazy was livid, haggard, and in abject 
terror. Colonel Schwarzkoppen refused his re- 
quest, but promised not to betray him. 

4, Esterhazy then wrote a letter to himself 
signed ‘‘ Speranza,’’ which purported to be from 
a non-existent mistress of Colonel Picquart’s, who 
professed a great desire to save Esterhazy from a 
conspiracy to ruin him by a gang of whom 
Picquart was the chief. This letter was prompt- 
ly deposited in the archives of the War Office. 

5. When the prospect of trouble arose over the - 
bordereau. Esterhazy threatened to expose Du 
Paty de Clam, who had written him compromis- 
ing letters, unless he secured his acquittal. 

6. Under this threat of the blackmailer Du 
Paty de Clam abstracted from the secret dos- 
ster the document referring to ‘‘ce canazlle de 
D. ,’’ instructing him to return it to the War 
Office, pretending that it was given him by an 
unknown woman. 

7. This wasdone. Du Paty promptly invented 
the story that this document had been abstracted 
from the dossier by Picquart, whose mistress, 
having compassion on Esterhazy, abstracted it in 
her turn and handed it over to Esterhazy. 

8. A telegram was therefore sent from the 
War Office to Picquart in Tunis asking him if he 
had not allowed a secret document to be stolen 
from him by a woman. 

9. Picquart having denied this, it was neces- 
sary to manufacture evidence in support of the 
story. Esterhazy invented an elaborate story of 
how he received the document from a veiled lady 
on Alexander III. Bridge, and to support it got 
his young cousin to write out at his dictation two 
imaginary letters from this imaginary female 
making the appointment. 

10. In order to explain the identity of his 
handwriting with that of the bordereau, he in- 
vented the theory that Dreyfus had traced the 
bordereau from Esterhazy’s writing, and in order 
to support this hypothesis, he invented a romance 
to explain how Dreyfus might possibly have 
obtained some of his MSS. : 

11. As for the petit bleu found in the German 
embassy, with its damning evidence of Ester- 
hazy’s communications with the Germans, the 
forgers at the War Office promptly explained it 
away as a forgery of Colonel Picquart’s. 

12. A judicial inquiry into the charge against 
Esterhazy was ordered by his confederates for 
the express purpose of springing the charge of 
forgery (and purloining secret documents) on 
Colonel Picquart. 

13. The plot was carried through. 





Esterhazy 
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was triumphantly and unanimously whitewashed. 
Colonel Picquart was arrested and thrown into 
jail. 
14. ‘*Not this man, but Barabbas!’’ The 
gentile after nineteen centuries had repeated the 
crime of the Jew. 


CHAPTER X.—M. ZOLA’S ‘‘J’ACCUSE.”’ 


1. But the affaire Dreyfus would not ‘‘ down.” 
The apotheosis of Esterhazy and the arrest of 
Picquart was followed by the publication of the 
scathing impeachment of the War Office and its 
myrmidons, which M. Zola published in the 
Aurore. 

2. M. Zola’s position and the tremendous 

energy of his onslaught compelled the govern- 
ment to order his prosecution, by which means 
the affaire was at last brought before a court of 
law. 
3. The prosecution was, however, limited to 
the single passage in the letter of accusation in 
which M. Zola declared Esterhazy had been 
acquitted by order. All reference to the case of 
Dreyfus was ruled out as belonging to wne chose 
jugée. 

4. Picquart was tried and found guilty by a 
secret court of communicating Gonse’s letters to 
his lawyer. He was sentenced to dismissal from 
the army. 

5. When M. Zola was tried General de Pel- 
lieux appealed to the jury to save their sons in 
the army from the butchery which would follow 
if the prestige of these generals was impaired, 
and General de Boisdeffre threatened the retire- 
ment of the chiefs of the army if M. Zola was 
acquitted. 

6. To extort a verdict M. de Pellieux produced 
the dispatch which Lemercier-Picard had forged 
at the dictation of Henry, in which a foreign 
military attaché was made to avow his determina- 
tion to deny his relations with this Jew Dreyfus. 

7. All cross-examination on this document 
was forbidden, M. Zola was condemned, and M. 
Meline’s speech threatening special legislation to 
suppress the agitation in favor of Dreyfus was 
placarded by vote of the Chamber in every com- 
mune in France. 

8. M. Zola, however, appealed to the Court 
of Cassation, which on April 2, 1898, quashed 
the verdict on the ground ‘of technical illegality. 
A new trial was ordered, but M. Zola allowed 
judgment to go by default, left the country, and 
remained for some months in England. 


CHAPTER XI.—-THE THROAT-CUTTING OF FORGER 
NO. 2. 


1. Militarism had apparently triumphed over 
To fill up the cup of iniquity to the 


justice. 


prim it was necessary that the newly elected 
Chamber of Deputies, with the government at 
its head, should indorse the verdict. 

2. On July 7, 1898, M. Cavaignac, minister 
of war, declared that Dreyfus had confessed his 
guilt, and to make assurance doubly sure, he pro- 
duced the forged dispatch written by Picard at 
Henry’s dictation, in which Dreyfus was named 
as the traitor. 

3. Amid enthusiastic applause 572 deputies 
against 2 voted that M. Cavaignac’s speech with 
the lie about the confession and the forged dis- 
patch should be placarded in all the 36,000 com- 
munes of France. 

4. Colonel Picquart wrote a letter pointing out 
that the dispatch was a forgery, and as a reply 
he was arrested on the charge of showing Gen- 
eral Gonse’s letters to his lawyer, for which he 
had already been dismissed from the army. 


5. But now the sluggish consciences of the’ 


German and Italian attachés who had purchased 
the secret documents were roused. Panizzardi, 
the Italian, published through Count Cassela 
the story of Esterhazy’s guilt. The German and 
Italian governments informed Cavaignac that the 
famous dispatch which had procured the con- 
demnation of M. Zola and the triumph in the 
Chamber was forged by Picard at the instance of 
Henry. 

6. Cavaignac therefore subjected Henry to a 
cross-examination. ‘Twelve times Henry solemnly 
swore he had not forged the dispatch, but at the 
end he admitted his guilt and confessed the for- 
gery. He had ‘‘done it under orders for the 
good of the army.” ' 

7. Henry was arrested and locked up in 
Mount Valerien, exclaiming: ‘‘My conscience 
reproaches me with nothiig. What I did I am 
ready to do again. It was for the good of the 
country and of the army.” 

8. Next day, after a long interview with an 
unknown officer, Henry was found dead in his 
cell, his throat cut from ear to ear. Whether he 
was suicided by order ‘‘for the good of the 
army’ or whether he was murdered is a question 
not yet decided. 

9. Henry was glorified by the press as a 
martyr. His forgery was merely ‘deceiving 
for the public good.” And £6,000 was raised 
as a public subscription for a public memorial to 
the convicted forger. 


CHAPTER XiI.—REVISION AT LAST. 


1. Henry’s confession and Henry’s death cre- 
ated a profound impression. Cavaignac resigned 
and was succeeded by General Zurlinden. Gen- 
eral Boisdeffre also resigned. 

2. M. Brisson, then prime minister, decided 
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upon revision ; but the War Office was not con- 
tent to be balked of its prey. 

3. It was decided to prosecute Colonel Pic- 
quart for forging the petit bleu. De was im- 
mured au secret in a military dungeon, from 
which even his counsel were excluded. 

4. Before his disappearance, as he left the 
court he said: ‘‘ I would have people know, if 
there is found in my cell the rope of Lemercier- 
Picard or the razor of Henry, that I have been 
assassinated—for a man like myself cannot for 
an instant think of suicide. I shall face this 
accusation erect and fearless and with the same 
serenity with which I have ever met my ac- 
cusers.”’ 

5. Esterhazy meanwhile having been removed 
from the army, together with Du Paty de Clam, 
left France, and when in England repeatedly 
declared that he himself and no other wrote the 
- bordereau. 

6. In September, M. Brisson having decided 
to send the case to the Court of Cassation, Gen- 
eral Zurlinden resigned ; and on September 26, 
1898, the Supreme Court began to investigate 
the whole matter. 

7. After prolonged inquiry the Supreme Court 
decided that Esterhazy wrote the bordereau, and 
that this constituted a new fact sufficiently grave 
to justify revision, which meant a new trial of 
the whole case. 

8. Dreyfus was brought from Devil’s Island 
and placed for trial, not with closed doors, be- 
fore seven officers sitting as a court-martial at 
Rennes. The trial began on August 6 and con- 
cluded its sittings on September 9. 

9. Five ex-ministers of war attended to de- 
clare their unshaken belief that Dreyfus was 
guilty, and four other generals, chiefs of the 
army, swore the same thing. Of evidence in 
the English sense there has been none. 

10. General Mercier put in with great flourish 
of trumpets a dispatch alleged to have been writ- 
ten by Colonel Schneider, the Austrian military 
attaché, affirming the guilt of Dreyfus. This 
also turned out to be a forgery. 

11. Du Paty de Clam avoided the witness-box 
by pleading illness. He, however, communi- 
cated through General Mercier to General Cha- 
noine a document about the Panizzardi telegram 
of 1894, so full of inaccuracies that General 
Chanoine would not use it. 

12. A witness deposed that he heard Colonel 
Henry say to M. Bertulus the day before his 
throat was cut: ‘‘ Don’t insist, 1 beg of you. 
Above all we must save the honor of the army. 
Leave me Esterhazy and let Du Paty de Clam 
blow out his brains.” 

13. ‘* Above all the honor ef thearmy.”” Was 


there ever a case in which ‘‘ honor rooted in dis- 
honor stood ”’ ? 


CHAPTER XIII.—THE SECOND CONDEMNATION. 


1. Before the court-martial at Rennes, day 
after day, there appeared many generals, chiefs 
of the army, five of whom had been ministers of 
war, and they swore with one consent that Drey- 
fus the Jew was guilty of treason. 

2. They knew it, they said, on their honor 
and their conscience, but when they were asked 
for proof they had none to give. 

3. In the place of proofs they made myste- 
rious references to evidence contained in secret 
dossiers kept in the War Office, which proved the 
guilt of the Jew whom a court-martial had con- 
demned. 

4. But lo! when the secret dossier was pro- 
duced in court there was nothing found therein 
but rumors and forgeries and the inconsequent 
gossip of idle tale-bearers. 

5. Then said General Mercier to the judges : 
‘¢Choose between us—him or me!” 

6. And outside the scribes who wrote every 
day in the sight of millions of Frenchmen all 
that came into their heads to say of Latred and 
abuse cried : ‘‘Choose between the Jew and the 
chiefs of the army! Death to the traitor! 
Death !” 

7. Now the judges of the court at Rennes 
were not men of law, but men of the sword. 
Neither did they understand the nature of evi- 
dence nor the first principle of justice—that a man 
must be considered innocent until he has proved 
himself guilty. 

8. Each of the seven, from his youth up, had 
been taught that for a soldier obedience to his 
superior officers is the sum of all morality, and 
each of the seven lived and moved in a world of 
soldiers whose success in life depended upon 
their absolute submission to their chiefs. 

9. And they said one to another: ‘‘ Let this 
Jew now prove his innocence of the matter where- 
ot he is accused ! ”’ 

10. But Master Labori and Master Demange, 
who were the counselors of Dreyfus the Jew, 
cried: ‘‘ Not so. To prove a negative can be re- 
quired of no man. Prove ye that he is guilty.” 

11. And they could not. 

12. When the trial was drawing to a close the 
counselors of Dreyfus appealed to the govern- 
ments of Germany and Italy, whose agents had 
by guile possessed themselves of the secret docu- 
ments sent them by Esterhazy, to allow these 
agents to testify as to the man from whom they 
procured them. 

13. And permission was given if the evidence of 
these agents could be taken at Berlin and at Rome. 
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14. But Colonel Jouaust, who presided over 
the court-martial, refused to send for their evi- 
dence, and the scribes of the popular press 
applauded his refusal, for, they said, ‘‘The 
foreigners would swear falsely to get their 
man off.” 

15. So it came to pass that of the witnesses 
who could give direct evidence as to the question 
before the court the two most important were 
not permitted to testify, while of the others 
Esterhazy was abroad for the good of his health 
and Colonel Paty du Clam was in bed and could 
not be cross-examined. 

16. The witnesses for Dreyfus proved that 
Esterhazy had written the bordereau and that he 
had confessed that he had written it. They 
proved that Esterhazy was at the maneuvers, 
whereas Dreyfus was not. And they showed 
that the blunders in the bordereau, both in French 
and in military matters, were Esterhazy’s. 

17. They proved that other evidence there 
was none against Dreyfus ; that without excep- 
tion every document produced to prove his guilt 
was a forgery ; and that those who had conspired 
against this innocent man were either killed— 
like Picard and Henry, or absent—like Esterhazy 
and Paty du Clam. 

18. And all the while in court, whenever op- 
portunity offered, and sometimes when it did 
not, Alfred Dreyfus ceased not to declare with a 
loud and pitiful voice that he was innocent of the 
great transgression laid to his charge. 

19. But all these things availed not to break 
down the conviction of the officer judges that 
they must obey the orders of the generals and 
condemn the man whom the court-martial of 
1894 had already convicted. 

20. So Dreyfus the Jew, against whom no 
evidence was to be had, was declared a second 
time to be guilty of high treason, five of his 
judges being on one side and two on the other. 

21. For it seemed to them better that one 
man, being a Jew, should perish rather than that 
the discipline of the army should be impaired. 


CHAPTER X1V.—THE SENTENCE. 


1. The sentence passed upon Dreyfus the Jew 
was that he should be confined in a military fort- 
ress in France for ten years. 

2. But his judges, being touched with com-* 
passion for the victim whom they sacrificed to 
the ‘‘honor of the army,” prayed that he might 
be spared the ignominy of degradation. 

3. For they said in his case there are ‘‘ex- 
tenuating circumstances.”’ 

4. But the circumstances that extenuate the 
guilt of a traitor were absent. Nor could any of 


his judges mention so much as one. 
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5. Only the circumstance that Dreyfus was 
innocent and not guilty was known unto them, 
but this they could not admit. 

6. Then Dreyfus appealed from this unjust 
sentence of a court prejudiced and subservient 
to the word of command of his accusers. 

7. So the chose jugée, which has become the 
chose prejugée, is still awaiting a final decision. 

8. But in all the countries round about a great 
clamor arose, men everywhere proclaiming that 
France had betrayed the cause of justice and that 
an innocent man had been sacrificed. And they 
cursed France in their wrath. 

9. But in the end it made for peace. For the 
injustice done to Dreyfus, an Alsatian who had 
dedicated his life to revenge the loss of Al- 
sace, weaned the Alsatians from their love for 
France and reconciled them to their German 
conquerors. 

10. And all men everywhere began to have 
their eyes opened to the consequences of mili- 
tarism and the results of sacrificing the welfare of 
a nation to the pursuit of revenge. 


The judges at Rennes were in a difficult posi- 
tion. Their verdict was obviously a compromise 
between their sense of duty as soldiers and their 
sense of justice as men. It is probably not an 
unfair observation that in the French army the 
soldier is to the citizen as 5 is to 2. To acquit 
Dreyfus would have been to admit that a court- 
martial could have blundered. Such an admis- 
sion would, said General Billot, strike at the root 
of the discipline of the army. For in order to 
justify the tremendous severity of military dis~ 
cipline it is essential that in the ranks there shall 
be no question as to the justice of any decision of 
its chiefs. Hence the new and monstrous dogma 
of the infallibility of the epaulet. 

The outburst of indignation against France 
which followed the sentence was natural but 
unreasoning. All the world is a theater, and 
the spectators cannot resist the temptation to ap- 
plaud and to hiss. But considering that all this 
trouble has come upon France because of a race 
prejudice inculcated as a religious duty because 
of the chose jugée of Herod and Pilate’s judg- 
ment seats would be just a little too absurd. to 
foment another race prejudice, this time against 
France, because of the miscarriage of justice at 
Rennes. The prayer of the Great Victim, «‘ Fa- 
ther, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do,’”’ may be invoked on behalf of the French 
of to-day as it was on behalf of the Jews who 
crucified Christ. Certainly nothing can be 
more un-Christian than to bring an indictment 
against a nation because of the injustice of a 
court-martial. 




















THE PHEBE HEARST ARCHITECTURAL COMPE- 
TITION FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA. 


BY H. S. ALLEN. 











MRS. PHEBE A. HEARST. 


(Founder of the architectural competition for the Univer- 
sity of California.) 


RECENT event in California has centered 
upon our great Pacific commonwealth the 
eyes of the world of education and of art. This 
occurrence is the final judgment in the interna- 
tional competition for the Phebe Hearst archi- 
tectural plan of the University of California. 
Phebe A. Hearst, through a jury of the most 
eminent architects of France, England, Germany, 
and America. has provided plans for that uni- 
versity’s material home on a scale so imposing, 
so serious, and so noble that upon our Western 
shore will spring the grandest tribute yet dedi- 
cated to learning and to art. 
The idea is mainly unlike that which realized 


those wonderful creations forming the ‘* White 
City” ensemble at Chicago in 1893 in that this 
pile is to be permanent—a wise and beautiful 
provision for the youth of generations far down 
into the centuries which are to be. 


A BEAUTEOUS SITE. 


Berkeley, the seat of an institution which 
has already taken place in the first rank of the 
great American universities, has perhaps the 
most glorious and beauteous site of any educa- 
tional institution. It commands a view of the 
entire bay of San Francisco and its glorious 
Golden Gate, bathed in the flood of burning fire 
at each setting of the sun, and presents a pros- 
pect of the vast Pacific as far out as the Faral- 
lones. The Berkeley hills rise in gentle undu- 
lations almost from the water’s edge. Within 
the grounds are groves of noble oaks, and grace- 
fully winding their way among these are two 
creeks which form part of the northern and 
southern boundaries of the grounds. It is such 
a site, with its superb outlook over fair waters 
and as fair a surrounding country, with the 
bold yet graceful lines of its hills, and with its 
evergreen groves, that the artists of the world 
were called upon to glorify and to make famous 
by putting upon it architectural monuments 
that will further enhance its great beauties. 


SKETCH OF ITS HISTORY. 


The University of California was founded 
under the agricultural act of the Congress of the 
United States, passed in 1862. It received a 
large grant of land and subsidies, and still re- 
ceives in addition a yearly income from the 
United States. The charter of the university 
was granted to -it by the State of California in 
1868, and a part of its income is received from a 
tax of two cents on each one hundred dollars of 
the taxable wealth of the State, which income, 
of course, is constantly increasing in amount. 

It wili thus be seen that the university has 
both a national and State character. Its present 
resources are valued at about $9,000,000, and in 
addition to the income from part of that resource 
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B. R. MAYBECK. 
(Who suggested the general project.) 


it has a yearly income of about $40,000 from the 
United States and about $250,000 from the 
State tax. The university has had a wonderful 
growth in the past six years, trebling its number 
of students, so that it has now enrolled over 
2,500, and will probably have in ten years over 
5,000, which is the number for which the archi- 
tectural plan is calculated. 


THE INCEPTION OF THE PLAN. 


This elaborate project was first conceived by 
Mr. B. R. Maybeck, a man whose suggestions 
and works are all stamped with remarkable indi- 
viduality. He is a man of artistic and imaginative 
genius, and the present unharmonious masses 
threw discord into his very soul. It was not until 
the appointment in November, 1895, of Mr. J. 
B. Reinstein, a prominent lawyer of San Fran- 
cisco and member of the first graduating class of 
the university, to the regency, that Mr. Maybeck 
was enabled to give expression to his idealistic 
feelings. Upon his appointment Mr. Reinstein 
asked the regents, faculty, and alumni for sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the university, 
and then it was that Mr. Maybeck, instructor in 
architectural drawing at the time, was afforded 
the chance of making the suggestion that has 
resulted in this vast undertaking. The regents 
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unanimously passed a resolution on May 12, 
1896, authorizing the preparation of a programme » 
for a universal competition for the obtainment of 
an ideal permanent plan. Mr. Reinstein’s ener- 
gies were so well repaid that within a few months 
$4,000,000 was pledged by philanthropists eager 
to further the erection of such monuments to 
education and art. 


MUNIFICENCE OF MRS. PHEBE A. HEARST. 

Shortly after the adoption of the resolution 
Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst, the widow of the late 
Senator George R. Hearst, a lady noted for her 
generosity and deep appreciation of art and a 
great benefactress of the university as well, 
offered to pay the entire cost of the competition 
and to erect two buildings of the accepted de- 
sign, one as a memorial to her husband. Her 
proffered aid was willingly accepted, and as a 
mark of gratitude this concours was given the 
name it bears. 

As trustees for this architectural plan Mrs, 
Hearst appointed Regent J. B. Reinstein (chair- 
man), the governor of the State of California, and 
William Carey Jones, professor of jurisprudence 
of the University of California, thus having rep- 
resented in this body the State, the regents, and 
the faculty of the university. 

About $200,000 has already been expended in 
the obtainment of the final plan, and securities to 
the amount of $100,000 have been deposited by 
the trustees with the London, Paris and Ameri- 
can Bank, Limited, at San Francisco, as a fund 
to guarantee the performance by the trustees of 
all promises contained in the programme for the 
international competition. 


THE PLANS FOR THE COMPETITION. 


Sets of photographs, topographical maps, and 
plaster models of the grounds showing their 
boundaries and situation with respect to the sur- 
rounding country, together with copies of the 
programme in English, French, and German, 
have been deposited with the architectural so- 
cieties throughout the world, and in cities where 
there is no architectural or technical association 
they have been given in charge of the State or 
city officials, so that competitors may study the 
grounds without being obliged to leave their re- 
spective homes. No expense was spared in the 
preparation of the grand scheme, and a fair test 
has been given to the much-debated question 
among architects of the practicability of a uni- 
versal concours. 

THE JURORS. 


The concours being universal, it was thought 
proper to have an international jury, and to that 
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end the trustees secured four of the world’s 
greatest architects to serve upon this jury. The 
are J. L. Pascal, of Paris, France; Pau: Wallot, 
of Dresden, Saxony ; R. Norman Shaw, of Hamp- 
stead, London; and Mr. Walter Cook, of New 
York. Mr. J. B. Reinstein, of San Francisco, 
served as the fifth juror, representing the regents 
of the university and Mrs. Hearst. 

Jean Louis Pascal, of Paris, is recognized as 
one of the most eminent members of his profes- 
sion in France. Heisa member of the Institute 
of France, an officer in the Legion of Honor, and 
a member of the council of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts. His most important work is as architect 
of the National Library of France and of the 
Faculty of Medicine at Bordeaux. 

Paul Wallot, of Berlin, was born in 1842 and 
was educated at the Hanover Polytechnic Insti- 
tute and the University of Giessen. His work 
adorns Frankfort and the Rhine cities. The 
greatest monument to his fame is the Reichstag 
building, one of the finest government buildings 
in the world. He is a member of the Royal 
Academy of Arts of Germany and of many other 
art societies. 

Norman Shaw, of Lon- 
don, stands in the front 
rank of the architects of 
England, He took part in 
the preliminaries and first 
competition, but a critical 
illness necessitated John 
Belcher coming toSan Fran- 
cisco as his representative in 
the final one. He designed 
the imposing building which 
houses the Institute of Char- 
ter Accountants. The guild- 
hall of Cambridge is also 
one of his creations. 

Walter Cook, of New 
York, is the president of the 
New York Chapter of Archi- 
tects and a member of the 
firm of Babb, Cook & Wil- 
lard. Among the buildings 
designed by this firm are 
the De Vinne Press build- 
ing, in New York, the 
buildings for the New York 
Life Insurance Company in 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, and 
Montreal, and the home of 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie in 
New York, now in progress. 
These architects have also 
done much other important 
work. 


Paul Wallot. J. B. Reinstein, 
THE JURORS OF THE HEARST ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION. 


ABSTRACT OF THE PROGRAMME, 


The competition was double—that is, pre- 
liminary and final. The preliminary competition 
was Officially opened in the United States and all 
countries outside of Europe on January 1, 1898, 
and in Europe on January 15, 1898. It closed 
in all countries on July 1, 1898, when 98 plans 
were deposited with the United States consul at 
Antwerp, Belgium, where the jury assembled on 
September 30, 1898, to pass its judgment. Mr. 
J. L. Pascal was elected president and Mr. Wal- 
lot vice-president. The jury made its selections 
by the method of elimination. On the first elim- 
ination 44 were retained and 54 rejected. Upon 
the final vote 4 plans received one vote each and 
11 plans received the unanimous vote of the 
jury and were declared the choice for the final 
concours. The following are the names of the 
eleven authors invited for the second concours: 
Messrs. Barbaud et Bauhain, 2 Boulevard Henri 
IV., Paris; Monsieur E. Bénard, 29 Boulevard 
Pereire, Paris; Herr Prof. F. Bluntschli, 4 
Stockgasse, Zurich; Messrs. D. Despradelles 





J. L. Pascal. 


Walter Cook. John Belcher, 
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and Stephen Codman, 6 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass.; Herr Rudolf Dick, 99 Josefstadter- 
strasse, Vienna; Mr. J. H. Freedlander, 24 
West Twenty-second Street, New York; MM. 
G. Héraud et W. C. Eichmuller, 3 Rue des 
Tournelles, Arcueil, and 18 Rue de 1]'Odéon, 
Paris ; Messrs. Howard & Cauldwell, 10 and 12 
East Twenty-third Street, New York; Messrs. 
Howells, Stokes & Hornbostel, 46 Cedar Street, 
New York; Messrs. Lord, Hewlett & Hull, 
16 Kast Twenty-third Street, New York; Mr. 
Whitney ‘Warren, 160 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 

These architects were awarded $1,200 each, 
according to the agreed conditions. The four 
plans receiving only one vote in the last or test 
vote were given a special award. All the suc- 
cessful architects except two took advantage of 
the provision for a personal inspection of the 
university property at Berkeley. 

The programme calls for the following depart- 
ments, outlining’as fully as possible the require- 
ments of each : 

I.—1. The administration building or build- 
ings. This group is to comprise the entrance to 
the university, janitor’s lodge, etc., and will con- 
tain the necessary ball and reception rooms and 
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offices for the regents, faculties, and executive 
offices. 

2. The library. This building should have a 
capacity of 750,000 volumes and should be built 
with all the accommodations of a modern 
building. 

3. A museum. Provision should be made in 
this division for departments of art, antiquities, 
ethnology, etc. 

4 and 5. Two auditoriums, one of a capacity 
of 5,000 people and the other of a capacity of 
1,500. Each should be adapted to lecture, con- 
cert, or theater purposes. A garden for open- 
air celebrations is also included within this 
group. 

6. Lecture-rooms, armory, and covered courts 
for drill in rainy weather are required by the 
military department. 

7. The gymnasia also constitute an important 
division and are to provide separate departments, 
both for gymnastics and swimming, for male 
and female students. Besides these departments 
there will be printing and. publishing establish- 
ments, an infirmary, dormitories, and club- 
houses for professors and students. 

II. Buildings for all things pertaining to the 
general service of the several departments, such 
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BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS AS PLANNED BY BENARD (FIRST PRIZE). 


as central power, heat, and light stations and 
postal, telephone, and telegraph systems. 

III. The departments of instruction so far 
contemplated number fifteen, and the buildings 
for their accommodation differ much as to their 
relative size and importance. These departments 
are as follows : 

A. Higher historical and literary instruction, 
with departments of philosophy, pedagogy, juris- 
prudence, historical and political science, and 
ancient and modern languages. 

B. Higher scientific instruction, with depart- 
ments of mathematics, physics, astronomy, chem- 


istry, and natural history (zodlogy, botany, 
geology, mineralogy). 
C. Technical and applied instruction, with 


departjnents of fine arts, agriculture, mechanical 
engineering, civil engineering, mining, draught- 
ing, and graphical analysis. 

All are to be so connected as to insure easy 
communication, both open and covered, between 
the groups of buildings and to contribute to the 
stately aspect of the whole. 

The Belgian Government with generous cor- 
diality placed the Royal Museum of Art at the 
disposal of Mrs. Hearst and the trustees, strip- 
ping it of its treasures to make way for the plans 
and detailing military, police, and fire officials to 
guard the exhibit day and night. 

Each architect submitted three drawings of a 
uniform size, showing ground plan, section, and 
elevation. 


THE FINAL ‘‘CONCOURS.”’ 


The final international competition of architects 
took place in San Francisco. The jurors’ journey 


across the continent was by easy stages on the 
Northern Pacific. They were given a royal wel- 
come by the city of San Francisco, by Mrs. 
Hearst, and by the university. They were en- 
tertained at the Palace Hotel as the guests of 
Mrs. Hearst and everywhere given elaborate 
functions. At the same time they paid strict at- 
tention to their duties until the final award was 
made at noon on September 7. 

The upper floor of the fine new ferry terminus 
in San Francisco was fitted up for the use of the 
final concours. The results announced by the dis- 
tinguished jury were: EK. Bénard, Paris, first 
prize, $10,000 ; Howells, Stokes & Hornbostel, 
New York, second prize, $4,000 ; Despradelles 
& Codman, Boston, third prize, $3,000 ; Howard 
& Cauldwell, New York, fourth prize, $2,000 ; 
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PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF DESIGN WHICH RECEIVED THE SECOND PRIZE, 


(Howells, Stokes & Hornbostel, New York.) 


Lord, Hewlett & Hull, New York, fifth prize, 
$1,000. The jury was practically of one mind 
in its decision. The selection of the final plan 
to be used rests with the board of regents of 
the university. All the members agree that 
the standard set on these competitions was the 
highest possible. 


ABOUT THE CHOSEN PLANS. 


Bénard’s drawings were beautifully done. 
Everything is complete. There is a hall for 
every art and science, two gymnasiums, and a 
splendid amphitheater for races and games—an 
amphitheater which seems to bring back the days 
of Olympic games. Toward the bay, where the 
grounds are now entered through the botanical 
garden, are two large open spaces or parks, 
which give a fine and airy appearance to the de- 
sign. One of these vast squares is in front of 
the main educational building, devoted to peda- 
gogy, philosophy, jurisprudence, and half a 
dozen other departments of intellectual work. 
Toward the south are the gymnasiums, one for 
men and one for women, and the tribunes for the 
athletic sports. These tribunes are so planned 
that crowds may easily be handled, two streets 
and an entrance through the gymnasium serving 
as outlets. The military building and the parade- 
ground are set off above. On the hill above the 
general building are placed all the natural- history 
buildings, with an isolated infirmary at the fur- 
thest edge of the grounds. The dormitories and 


club-houses are located near the gymnasium, 
while the public parts of the university—the 
museums, lecture-rooms, and the two auditoriums 
—are placed where they will be conveniently ac- 


cessible to the public. The portions of the uni- 
versity with which the general public has little 
to do are placed behind these other portions fur- 
ther up the hill, while on the highest ground of 
all, crowning the entire scheme, stands the ob- 
servatory. 

Bénard has preserved in a remarkable degree 
the creeks and forests of the grounds. This was 
one of the things especially desired, and in .the 
Bénard plan the oaks, the creeks, and the hills 
are left almost unchanged. The style of the 
buildings is essentially modern, though after 
classic models. Each architect was required to 
make a detail plan of one building, and Bénard 
chose his gymnasium as his pet building. In 
these plans his artistic abilities are specially 
marked. The pillars of the gymnasium are of 
the Ionic order, and in front of the long colon- 
nade are the tribunes, the most beautiful feature 
of the entire design. The details of the gym- 
nasium roof, the pillars, and the entrance hall 
are all beautiful. 

The second prize went to Howells, Stokes & 
Hornbostel, of 41 Cedar Street, New York. 
They differed entirely from Bénard’s conception 
of what a great university should be like. The 
keynote of the American plans was the dormi- 
tories. In the second-prize plans the dormitories 
are placed at equal distances on either side of 
the central avenue, interspersed with charming 
gardens, but giving a touch of monotony to the 
scheme. 

The American architects treated the athletic 
field as a large amphitheater, placed on the south 
side of the grounds and near the military build- 
ings. No provision was made for the extension 
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of the educational buildings, which was re- 
garded as a mistake architecturally. Above all 
these buildings is a place set apart for a natural- 
history structure, and the crown of the hill is 
devoted to the observatory. As in most of the 
plans, there are two grand entrances, one from 
the west and the other from the south. 

The third prize went to D. Despradelles and 
Stephen Codman, of Boston, for plans as elab- 
orate as any. In many respects the Boston plans 
are decidedly original, conceived with entire 
freedom from precedent. The axis is a line 
parallel to a line drawn between Oakland and 
Berkeley, and the main buildings, instead of 
looking down on Berkeley and the Golden Gate, 
face almost directly south, following the great 
amphitheater of the hills. 

The Boston plans are strong and simple and 
purely Grecian in suggestion. The main objec- 
tion to these plans, which prevented them from 
taking the highest award, was that the rows of 
buildings were cut in two by a main boulevard. 
One of the fine points of the Boston plans is the 
court of honor, with the library at the left, a 
building as classic as the Parthenon, with noble 
statuary and a portico, like those of elder 
Greece. There is a fine sweep of dormitories 
built in a semicircle behind the other build- 
ings on the higher ground. Above all is a fine 
cascade. Another good feature of these plans is 
the central location of the library, forming the 
very heart of the university. To the south of 
these buildings, as in almost all the plans, are the 
buildings devoted to athletics, and on the north 
are the reception hall, the court of honor, and 
the university museum, while on the other side 
of the avenue are the administration buildings. 
In front of these is the plateau of instruction, 
with the educational buildings on either side. 

Howard & Cauldwell, of New York, were 
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awarded the fourth prize, the great fault in their 
plans being the similarity of the buildings and a 
resulting monotony. These plans make the main 
avenue on the axis of the Golden Gate, and their 
educational buildings are upon the same plane 
around a central open square. These buildings 
are upon the lowest plane, while the dormitories 
are upon the next plateau. The gymnasium and 
military buildings are on the south side of the 
grounds, and the place for athletics is drawn as a 
splendid Roman circus, each of the plans being 
especially strong in the gymnasiums and cinder 
paths. Two grand entrances, one from Berkeley 
on the west and the other from Oakland via Tele- 
graph Avenue on the south, also characterize 
the plans of Lord, Hewlett & Hull, of New York, 
winners of the fifth prize. Their central feature 
is the theater and museum, and around them are 
arranged the educational buildings. The theat- 
rical auditorium in these plans is a fine piece of 
work. The educational buildings are on the four 
corners of a square, and their similarity does 
much to mar the general effect. The athletic 
field is on a plateau above the buildings. 


THE WINNING ARCHITECT. 


E. Bénard, who won first prize, was born in 
Goderville, France, fifty-five years ago. He is 
a member of the jury of the Heole des Beaux Arts, 
from which institution he graduated. He won 
the Grand Prix de Rome on August 10, 1867. 
He designed the Tribune of Commerce at Fécamp, 
the restoration of the Chdteau de Sassetot, and the 
churches of Bleville and Mare-aux-Cleres. The 
decorations in the Cusino de Nice and Franco- 
American Club in Paris are also works of his. 


SKETCH OF THE UNIVERSITY'S BENEFACTOR. 


Phebe Elizabeth 
souri on December 3, 1843. 


Appersin was born in Mis- 
Her father was a 











ERSPECTIVE VIEW OF DESIGN WHICH RECEIVED THIRD PRIZE. 
(D. Desprodelles and Stephen Codman, Boston.) 
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PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF DESIGN WHICH RECEIVED FOURTH PRIZE. 
(Howard & Cauldwell, New York.) 


Virginian ; her mother was from North Caro- 
lina. She taught school for a while and in 
1861 was married to George Hearst, who re- 
turned to Missouri from California expressly to 
seek the hand of the young lady he left as a 
mere child. For nearly thirty years their lives 
were spent together, he building up a great fu- 
ture, finally. becoming United States Senator, 
she discharging many social duties and dispensing 
large and varied philanthropies. Her homes 
have been in San Francisco and Washington un- 
tila few years ago, when she built the beautiful 
mansion of Spanish architecture near Pleasanton, 


Cal. This home is known as +‘ Las Hacienda del 
Pozo de Verona.” 

Mrs. Hearst has for a long time been occupied 
with schemes of educational work. Many are 
the students, especially artists and musicians, to 
whom she has given a home or a foreign educa- 
tion. The Boys’ Home, kindergartens in San 
Francisco, and the Phebe Hearst School for 
Girls in Washington are some of her benefici- 
aries. She is prominent in the movement for 
a national university. She has contributed to 
the work of the University of Pennsylvania. 
She has built and helps maintain the Hearst 

















PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF DESIGN WHICH RECEIVED FIFTH PRIZE. 
(Lord, Hewlett & Hull, New York.) 
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Free Libraries at Anaconda, Mont., and at 
Lead, S. D. 

Her benefactions to the University of Califor- 
nia have been numerous, especially to the young 
women students. She maintains a large number 
of scholarships for worthy women students at 
Berkeley, each of whom receives about $300 per 
year during her college career. 

The new president of the university, Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler, is thoroughly in accord with Mrs. 
Hearst’s ideas, and by his scholarship and execu- 
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tive ability will give an immense impetus to 
higher education in the West. 

Mrs. Hearst’s magnanimity has aroused other 
wealthy philanthropists, who have pledged their 
assistance, so that in truth may be realized the 
prophetic words of Bishop Berkeley, after whom 
the site was named— 


* Westward the course of empire takes its way; 
The four first acts already past, 
The last will close the drama with the day: 
Time’s noblest offspring is her last.” 
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THE WORK OF OUR ARMY-SUPPLY DEPART- 
MENTS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


BY LIEUT.-COL JAMES W. POPE, CHIEF QUARTERMASTER. 


ELIEVING that the supply departments of 
the army of the United States should be 
worked so efficiently as to be able to pursue their 
respective duties in the most quiet and unobtru- 
sive manner which will not distract public atten- 
tion from the glory so justly earned by the gallant 
fighting force, it has been the policy of the 
quartermaster’s department of the Philippine ex- 
pedition to remain in the background, where it 
properly belongs, and endeavor to satisfy the 
needs of that force through the various channels 
wherein their work properly lies. There are pe- 
culiar problems and conditions, however, which it 
may be of interest to briefly notice in a journal 
devoted to disseminating facts for the benefit of 
the public. 

The conditions are certainly sufficiently differ- 
ent from any an American force has ever before 
been required to meet and problems greater than 
any army administration has ever had to solve. 
All may be expressed in the statement that this 
force has had to inaugurate the government of an 
empire, of vast extent in territory and population, 
8,000 miles from the home base of operations. 

Looking at the task from a purely adminis- 
trative point of view—that of an officer of a sup- 
ply Gepartment—it appears of paramount impor- 
tance, overshadowing the present war and its 
record of gallant deeds, its deplorable losses of 
the best blood of American soldiery, and its tri- 
umphant success, that the administration of the 
affairs of that new empire should be started upon 
aclean, honest, honorable, scrupulous, economical 
basis. : 

This war, waged by such incomparable soldiers 
and leaders, was bound to result in success to 
our arms, and, with all its glorious deeds and 
heroic sacrifices, will take its place in the history 
of this country as one of the brightest episodes in 
its military record. But the administration of the 
public affairs under the civil authorities, if placed 
firmly upon the sound basis stated above, will 
affect the standing and credit of the nation for 
many years after the war has closed, and have 
more effect upon that which 


**Comes now to search your manhood 
Through all the thankless years, 
Cold, edged with dear-bought wisdom, 
The judgment of your peers.” 





It has been, therefore, one of the chief aims 
of those connected with the administrative work, 
from the military governor down, to clear away 
the corruptions which have disgraced civilization 
for centuries, to deal fairly and honestly with all 
who come in contact therewith, to regard the 
rights of all parties as well as to protect the in- 
terests of the Government and to uphold the prin- 
ciples of the American nation. 

This task seemed monumental to those com- 
pelled to delve into the mass of corruption 
wherein defalcations amounting to over $1,000, - 
000 are duly recorded against high officials ap- 
parently ‘‘immune” to punishment, where it 
does not seem against custom for bidders to offer 
a large percentage to the contracting officers for 
their personal benefit, and where all officials are 
presumed to be venal and purchasable. 

The duties of the quartermaster’s department 
are fairly and briefly stated by Lieutenant Parker 
on pages 686 and 687 of the December number 
of this Review as follows: ‘‘This department is 
charged with the greatest amount of business 
and the greatest variety of functions of any in 
the service. It builds roads, charters steaim- 
boats or buys them, attends to all railroad and 
wagon transportation, organizes pack-trains, fur- 
nishes fuel, forage, and stationery, provides 
clothing, quarters, and tentage, disburses public 
funds, hires laborers, and attends to all the de- 
tails necessary to execute this great volume of 
business.” 

The quartermaster’s department in these isl- 
ands has had to perform each and every one of 
these duties and functions under the most novel 
circumstances, adding among other unusual con- 
ditions the organizing and operating a railroad, 
purchasing and armoring and equipping river 
gunboats, and attending to a considerable por- 
tion of the ordinary functions of the civil ad- 
ministration of a large city. 

To further add to the unusual conditions, it 
must be recollected that a beginning had to be 
made from practically nothing, not even having 
anything worthy of the name of an organization 
to start with, nor, sufficient of experienced offi- 
cers of the department to make a beginning of 
such essential organization. 

Leaving out of consideration the regimental 
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quartermasters who form part of the line organ- 
ization, not a proper part of the general organi- 
zation of the department nor under its control, 
there were, even after a large part of the expe- 
ditionary force had been assembled in these 
islands, only two members of the regular quar- 
termaster’s department in the whole force, nor 
are there more than three of the establishment 
up to the present time. The personnel of the 
department was completed by a few wholly inex- 
perienced civil appointments and several others 
appointed from the young officers of the line, all 
of whom, I hasten to add, did wonderful service 
under the trying circumstances, but the lack of 
experience greatly handicapped the early at- 
tempts to carry on the operations of the depart- 
ment. 

The material conditions were as novel and dis- 
couraging as the lack of experienced personnel. 
To begin with the first problem that confronted 
the expeditionary force—water transportation. 
There was nothing available under the control of 
the department but the transports in which the 
troops arrived and their rowboats except a single 
steam launch which had been hired by order of 
General Anderson, and nothing within the power 
of money to purchase or hire. To add to even 
so disheartening a prospect as practically amount- 
ed to the military governor and his staff being 
imprisoned on board of the Newport, the head- 
quarters transport, whenever any one of them was 
sent away with the single launch, the monsoon 
season was in full sway, and the rough, high 
waters of the enormous bay, which was no har- 
bor at all, rendered all movements difficult, if 
not dangerous. 

If the situation on the water was thus difficult, 


the conditions on land were equally so, for the. 


rainy season was full upon us and all movements 
upon land were almost impracticable. The na- 
tive means of transportation—ponies, pony-carts, 
water ox-carts—were scarce and difficult to se- 
cure and the roads were execrable. To those 
who are accustomed to the splendid mules and 
horses of America and the good roads, it would 
be impossible to conceive of the feeling with 
which one would look upon the miserable little 
puny ponies and the slow, tedious progress of 
the patient and valuable but exasperatingly slow 
draught animals which confronted every attempt 
to make a move of even a few miles. 

Such materials were nevertheless the only re- 
source of those of the American force who had 
to begin the conquest of an empire situated in 
the antipodes. 

With an ordinary military force accustomed 
to have all the means of transportation and full 
supplies provided, a campaign might have been 
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impracticable ; but with the fine body of gallant 
volunteers and regulars who had been accustomed 
to the plains and to relying upon themselves to 
make the best of whatever was at hand, always 
good-natured and patient, even when their own 
pack animals and their own burden-bearers, 
nothing was impossible, and the country can feel 
justly proud of their green forces achieving suc- 
cess under such difficulties, and to them all the 
credit is due. 

It is not intended here to give even the brief- 
est résumé of the military operations, which cam 
be found better detailed in the public prints, but 
only to give some idea of the difficulties which 
had to be contended with in the operations of 
the quartermaster’s department. 

With the aid of two or three captured steam- 
ers of medium size loaned by the navy for use in 
rationing the force at Camp Dewey and with the 
assistance of a chartered side-wheeled steamer, 
which fortunately became available at the most 
critical period, and the further.help of several of 
the numerous steam launches of the naval ves- 
sels, aiding the landing for a few days, the troops 
were finally landed at Camp Dewey, and Manila 
was invested and finally captured, and the Amer- 
ican force of about 15,000 found themselves con- 
querors of the principal city of the Philippine 
Islands, more important in many respects than 
all the rest of the empire, with all the innumer- 
able problems of military and civil administra- 
tion, complicated by an element decidedly hostile 
on the part of the natives, whom that force had 
crossed the great Pacific to benefit. 

To attempt to detail all the difficulties which 
confronted all the departments of the army, es- 
pecially that having the most numerous and 
varied functions, would occupy too much space, 
and only a few of the most important can be 
glossed over. Contracts had to be made for 
coaling and unloading transports, with the poor- 
est labor on the face of the earth and with con- 
tractors the most unscrupulous, accustomed to a 
state the perfection of corruption; to secure 
transportation where natives shunned, from sad 
experience, dealing with government; to find 
fuel of a new and poorer kind in a city practically 
beleaguered ; to seek quarters in a city over- 
crowded in ordinary times, but now having 11,- 
000 Spanish prisoners and an American army 
of greater numbers ; to provide forage of a dif- 
ferent kind and to be brought from without 
semi-hostile lines ; to get clothing where a cable 
requisition might require three months ; to seek 
storehouses, launches, cascos (as native lighters 
are called) ; to police the quarters of the military ; 
to find buildings for hospitals ; to settle numerous 
claims (for it has been to the honor of this occu- 
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pation that just claims have ever been fairly ad- 
justed) ; to hire laborers for the innumerable ne- 
cessities in the midst of an ill-disposed population 
of drones and idlers—to do all this constitutes a 
small part of’ the problems that confronted the 
administration of the quartermaster’s department 
at Manila during the early days of the occupa- 
tion and since. 

That these functions have been performed ac- 
cording to the ideal laid down, in such a manner 
as to attract the least attention, seems to have 
been proved by the fact that no prominent men- 
tion has ever appeared except in the single in- 
stance of the reporter of the New York Journal, 
who was thought to have been sent out to in- 
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vestigate those departments, and who declared : 
‘‘The quartermaster’s department, under Col- 
onel Pope, and the subsistence department, under 
Colonel Brainard, are nearly perfect.”” With this 
brief notice the quartermaster’s department in 
the Philippines may retire into the background, 
where, in my opinion, the supply departments 
properly belong; though it is only fair to add 
that so far as appears from the expressions gen- 
erally heard and from the official reports and 
from all reliable sources, there has been a gen- 
eral feeling among the line officers and soldiers 
that the military forces in the Philippine Islands 
have been as well supplied as the difficulties of the 
situation would permit any just man to expect. 


OUR DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH 
NICARAGUA. 


BY CORRY M. STADDEN. 


HE diplomatic relations of the United States 
and the republic of Nicaragua, which have 

been ever of the most cordial nature, have been 
strengthened and dignified quite recently by the 
elevation of the chargé d affaires, Sefior Luis F. 
Corea, to the highly important and responsible 
position of envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary. Returning in August, after a 
short sojourn in Central America, Sefior Corea 
brought with him autograph letters from Presi- 
dent Zelaya and Minister of Foreign Affairs San- 
son to President McKinley and Secretary Hay, 
expressing the warmest sentiments of friendliness 
and good-will. The new minister and these tes- 
timonials of profound esteem were presented to 
the executive on his return from his summer 
outing. The formalities concluded, Nicaragua 
can feel, as she has not felt for quite three years, 
that her interests, which by no means are unim- 
portant, are attended to in Washington by a capa- 
ble envoy representing that republic exclusively. 
Nicaragua, like some other Central and South 
American republics, has been experimenting in 
close alliances or unions. Her officials, not un- 
mindful of the great advantages to be enjoyed 
through a system of government somewhat like 
our own, have made repeated and praiseworthy 
attempts to unite the neighboring republics in a 
federation. But all efforts have been in vain. 
Nicaragua has borne the burdens and has as- 
sumed the expenses; her profits have been 
ciphers. The more recent attempt at the for- 








SENOR LUIS F. COREA. 


(Nicaraguan minister to the United States.) 
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mation of a Central American union began with 
the treaty of Amapala on June 20, 1895, when 
Nicaragua, Salvador, and Honduras federated 
under the name of the Greater Republic of Cen- 
tral America, and ended last December with 
the dissolution of the United States of Central 
America, a perfected union whose days were less 
than a calendar month. Thereupon each of the 
three republics proclaimed anew its individual 
sovereignty and resumed its international respon- 
sibilities. 

With the erection of the greater republic the 
Nicaraguan minister, Dr. Horacio Guzman, was 
recalled and Sejior J. D. Rodriguez, selected by 
the Diet, was sent to Washington to succeed 
him. On December 24, 1896, Minister Rodriguez 
presented his credentials and secured recognition 
from President Cleveland for the new federation. 
The Senate, however, did not look with entire 
confidence upon the greater republic, and per- 
haps unjustly regarded it with suspicion, fearing 
that the three states in subjecting their foreign 
relations and not their internal relations to the 
Diet were seeking by some subterfuge to evade 
certain international obligations of a financial 
nature. 

Thus while Minister Rodriguez was admitted 
to the diplomatic circle in Washington, no change 
was made by Congress in the diplomatic appro- 
priation bill to provide a minister for the great- 
er republic. Consequently no envoy from the 
United States could be received at the capital of 
either of the three republics, because each had 
renounced its right to receive and send ministers 
and had imposed it in the Diet. During the 
period of the greater republic’s existence these 
peculiar international relations existed, and 
United States Minister William L. Merry, who 
succeeded Mr. Baker as envoy to Nicaragua, 
Salvador, and Costa Rica, had no alternative but 
to establish his legation at San José, Costa Rica, 
and hold diplomatic relations with ‘that republic 
alone. 

During the closing weeks of the Fifty-fourth 
Congress, in January and February, 1896, the 
Senate essayed to pass a: bill authorizing the 
Maritime Canal Company to issue bonds for 
the completion of the Nicaragua Canal. Minister 
Rodriguez anticipated this action with a care- 
fully prepared protest to the State Department, 
in which he showed conclusively how the proposed 
legislation trenched upon the rights of the state 
of Nicaragua. He made it plain to the adminis- 
tration that in the event of the passage of the bill 
the greater republic would not accept its pro- 
visions. In the eyes of his own government the 
minister had acquitted himself ably ; before the 
State Department his standing was unaffected and 
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he continued to be most cordially received by 
Secretary Olney ; but with the Senate, or rather 
with the leaders on the canal question, he had 
become persona non grata. His protest could 
not be argued down, and though he and the 
federation he represented were caustically criti- 
cised by Senator Morgan and others, there was 
no help for the canal bill, which, even ’ before the 
protest was submitted, was bitter ly oppesed, and 
it was withdrawn from consideration. 

In the concluding paragraph of his protest 
Minister Rodriguez had proposed to the State De- 
partment that negotiations be undertaken for a 
treaty between the United States and the greater 
republic, on the general lines of the Frelinghuy- 
sen-Zavala treaty, by which our Government 
should supersede the Maritime Canal Company 
and all other private corporations i.. the building 
of the isthmian waterway. However, the ad- 
ministration of President Cleveland being so 
nearly at an end, it was thought unwise to under- 
take a treaty of this great importance which the 
Senate, so unkindly disposed toward Minister 
Rodriguez, probably would not ratify. Having 
performed his mission—that of preventing the 
Maritime Canal Company from receiving Con- 
gressional assistance—and seeing no further use- 
fulness for himself in this field so long as certain 
Senators were unfriendly to him, Minister Rod- 
riguez closed his legation and with secretary and 
attaché witndrew to Central America. 

In the course of a few months following this 
withdrawal the greater republic realized that it 
would be inimical to her interests in general, and 
those of Nicaragua in particular, to continue with- 
out diplomatic re‘ations with the United States. 
Accordingly Sefior Luis F’. Corea, who had been 
secretary of legation with Minister Rodriguez, 
was sent to Washington as chargé d'affaires 
to promote friendly relations, regain the good- 
will of those Senators who had been provoked 
into speaking disapprovingly of the greater re- 
public and its officials, and in general to keep his 
government well informed as to the attitude of 
Congress on the canal question. How well the 
chargé @affaires has attended to his duties may 
be judged by his recent promotion, 

Under the provisions of the Amapala treaty 
the second step in the formation of a Central 
American union was taken on November 1, 1898, 
when the greater republic, like the chrysalis, 
threw off its shell and assumed a new form. It 
took the name of the United States of Central 
America. The Diet gave way to a provisional 
government consisting of three delegates, Nica- 
ragua, Salvador, and Honduras each sending one, 
these states havi ing agreed to merge their individ- 
ual sovereignties into the federation. The three 
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delegates were to elect one of their number pro- 
visional president and arrange for the holding 
of a general election to choose the executive, 
judicial, and legislative officers. But the plans 
which had worked so well up to this time sud- 
denly miscarried. A revolution broke out in 
Salvador which the other two states made no at- 
tempt to quell, and a party that was opposed to 
such an alliance came into power. Deprived of 
such an important factor as the state of Salvador, 
the union, like a tripod that has lost a leg, toppled 
over and went to pieces. Nicaragua at once 
proclaimed her sovereignty, appointed and re- 
ceived diplomatic and consular officers, and re- 
sumed all of the international obligations which 
for a time had been assumed by the greater re- 
public. Sefior Corea was recommissioned chargé 
d'affaires, from which time Honduras and Salva- 
dor have been without any diplomatic represent- 
ative at Washington. 

Sefior Corea, the new Nicaraguan minister, is 
a young man, considerably under forty, whose 
first experience in diplomacy was acquired dur- 
ing the past three years in Washington. Being 
of high intellectuality, well educated, a close 
student of international law, a careful observer, 
and having charming and affable manners, he 
lias made remarkable progress in his new profes- 
sion. He is a native of Nicaragua, having been 
born in Granada. He was educated at the Na- 
tional College, of that city. As he studied, he 
taught classes and at length became professor in 
the college at Masatepe and Leon. In 1887 he 
removed to Guatemala to complete his legal edu- 
-cation and later received the degree of LL.D. 

While perfecting himself in the law he filled 
the chairs of philosophy and history in the na- 
tional institutes of Guatemala. After receiving 
his degree he was appointed to the important 
-office of judge for the district of Totonicapan, 
-and soon after he was commissioned to preside 
-over the First Tribunal of Quezaltenango, where 
he achieved considerable reputation by his able 
and ready manner of dispensing justice. Re- 
turning to his native land at a time when the 
Diet had under consideration the appointment of 
-an envoy to the United States, his splendid qual- 
ifications at once recommended him for the posi- 
ition of secretary of legation. During his residence 
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in Washington Minister Corea has become quite 
proficient in English, of which he knew not a 
single word when he first left Nicaragua; and 
as a bachelor he has become highly popular in 
social circles of the national capital. This, to- 
gether with his proficiency in international law 
and his broad knowledge of the canal question, 
has made his services of inestimable value to his 
government. 

In his new character as envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary Sefior Corea per- 
haps may have soon some important business 
pertaining to the maritime canal to perform. 
The concession which Nicaragua granted to Hon. 
Warner Miller and the Maritime Canal, Company 
in 1887 will expire on October 9 of the present 
year. Already a new corporation, known as the 
Cragin-Eyre syndicate, of New York and Chi- 
cago, has been granted an option on the conces- 
sion after the old company is out of the way. 
The United States, if the declarations of the 
Senate may be taken authoritatively, is not dis- 
posed to sit idly by and watch a corporation 
construct this important waterway, which it has 
been so frequently stated should be constructed, 
maintained, and owned by the Government ex- 
clusively. 

Nicaragua wishes the canal completed at the 
earliest possible moment ; she also would prefer 
the United States to do the work and operate 
the canal when finished. It now depends upon 
Congress to harmonize conflicting interests. 
The United States has the matter entirely in 
her own hands. If she chooses to reappoint 
cominissions indefinitely to investigate and re- 
port to each succeeding Congress for the next 
twenty years on the feasibility of the proposition 
and the financial cost, rather than to begin dig- 
ging, she need not be surprised or disappointed 
if at length some private corporation undertakes 
the work and carries it to a successful finish. 
But if she means sincerely to follow a policy to 
which Republican platforms have been pledged 
for years, legislation can be enacted and nego- 
tiations can be entered into which will cause the 
shoveling of dirt on the isthmus within six 
months. Everything depends upon the seri- 
ousness of purpose on the part of the Govern- 
ment. 
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THE NATIONAL EXPORT EXPOSITION. 


ec National Export Exposition now in 
progress in Philadelphia is a unique insti- 
tution. The exposition is the outgrowth of the 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum, which, under 
the able direction of Dr. W. P. Wilson, has be- 
come known throughout the world as a bureau 
of industrial information. Dr. Wilson is direct- 
or-general of the exposition, and the codperation 
of the United States Government, the State of 
Pennsylvania, and the city of Philadelphia is 
largely due to his efforts. In aid of the object 
Congress appropriated $350,000, the State of 
Pennsylvania $75,000, and the city of Philadel- 
phia $200,000. Citizens of Philadelphia and of 
the country at large have subscribed liberally to 
the enterprise, while the Franklin Institute of 
Philadelphia is associated, with the Commercial 
Museum in the practical conduct of the exposi- 
tion. The presi- 
dent of the ex- 
position company 
is Mr. P. A. B. 
Widener, of Phil- 
adelphia. 

The primary 
purpose of the 
exposition is to 
bring American 
manufactured ar- 
ticles to the notice 
of such foreign 
peoples as are 
likely to become 
good customers. The recent rapid growth of 
our export trade, as shown especially by the 
statistics published early in the present year, has 
centered the attention of the country in a re- 
markable degree upon the question of adapting 
American products to foreign demand. The 
success of Germany and England in trade with 
some of the South American peoples has stimu- 
lated American manufacturers and commercial 
men. The latest reports from South American 
countries indicate that Germany’s competition, at 
least, is less formidable than formerly. It is said 
that better goods are coming into South America 
from France and England than from Germany ; 
but a more serious competition, strangely enough, 
is that of established German houses in goods of 
English and other manufacture. The export of 
American goods to these countries has been hin- 
déred by the lack of large retail distributing 
houses and also by the high rates of freight from 
American ports. But these do not seem to be 
insuperable obstacles, and it is believed that if 
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THE EXPOSITION SEAL. 


prospective South American buyers can be made 
acquainted with the excellence of American manu- 
factures new channels of trade will speedily be 
opened. The construction of an isthmian canal 





DR. W. P. WILSON. 


(Director of the Commercial Museum and director-general 
of the Export Exposition.) 


would at once open to our commerce and enter- 
prise the whole west coast of South America, 
which is really the richest section of the continent. 

The managers of the National Export Expo. 
sition have exerted themselves to assemble as 
many as possible of the products of our country 
—not chiefly, as in the case of former expo- 
sitions, from the Centennial to the Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Exposition of last year, to make a show 
for American visitors, but rather to interest the 
comparatively small number of visitors from 
foreign countries and to afford a demonstration 
to them of what we in this country can do 
toward supplying their material needs. In as- 
sembling these exhibits, however, the manage- 
ment has produced a spectacle which thousands 
of Americans will delight to see, for it quickens 
our natural consciousness of industrial strength 
and capacity. No expense has been spared in 
preparing buildings and grounds and equipping 
them with every modern convenience to further 
the comfort of both exhibitors and visitors. The 
buildings are five in number and form one 
grand group, which has been described as per 
haps the finest architectural pile on the American 
continent. The exhibition space has been taken 
with great rapidity, and American manufacturers 
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THE POSTER USED TO ADVERTISE THE EXPOSITION THROUGH- 
OUT THE WORLD. 


seem to realize fully the great advantages to be 
derived from a display in this exposition. 

The International Commercial Congress, which 
will be opened on October 10. in connection with 
the exposition, will be attended by delegates 
from more than 30 foreign governments, 125 
foreign chambers of commerce, and other organi- 
zations of like character. American chambers 
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MR. P. A. B. WIDENER, 
(President of the exposition.) 


of commerce, boards of trade, and other similar 
organizations will be well represented at the con- 
gress. General Diaz, president of Mexico, Prince 
Routkowsky, councilor to the Russian imperial 
minister of finance, Colonel Laboret, of France, 
Herr Edward Markwald, of Germany, Count 
Giovanni Messina, of the University of Naples, 
Italy, Dr, Pistor, of Austria-Hungary, the Hon. 
A. Desjardins, of Montreal, Canada, and Micanor 
Bolet Peraza, of Honduras, will represent their 
respective governments in the congress, while 
the entire diplomatic corps of Washington will 
attend in official uniform. Subjects connected 
with international commerce have been suggested 
for discussion by the various delegates to the 
congress, and these will serve as a basis for the 
final programme. 
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BUILDINGS OF THE NATIONAL EXPORT EXPOSITION AT PHILADELPHIA. 


























THE NEW ERA OF PROSPERITY. 


BY THE HON. THOMAS L. JAMES. 


N August 15 of this year there came from 
the Bureau of Statistics at Washington a 
brief record of the foreign commerce of the 
United States for the month of July, 1899. It 
told of exports of domestic merchandise valued 
at a few thousands less than $92,000,000, or ap- 
proximateiy a little over $3,090,000 a day. It 
compared this record with that of the exports of 
July, 1898, and showed that in round numbers 
we exported $22,400,000 more than we did in 
July of that year; and although the report did 
not contain detailed statistics, nevertheless it was 
possible, after a brief analysis, to get from it the 
information that in July of this year we exported 
manufactured products in excess of the exports 
of July, 1898, approximating $10,000,000. 

No intelligent citizen can read these figures 
or hear this record without perceiving that in 
this brief report is really suggested the whole 
story of that prosperity, healthful activity, and 
world-touching energy which are characteristic 
of the commercial condition of the United States 
and have been characteristic for about three 
years. Every one knows that we are now in an 
era of prosperity which, both comparatively and 
absolutely, is unprecedented ; certainly in this 
country, perhaps in any country in the civilized 
world. The change has seemed to come swiftly. 
It has involved what appear to be radical revo- 
lutions. It has created a new relation between 
the United States and the rest of the world so 
far as financial dependence or independence is 
concerned. It has, furthermore, in some measure 
shifted or broadened the financial power of the 
United States, so that it is no longer centralized 
in Wall Street and the New York Clearing 
House Association, but is in a most healthful 
manner decentralized, so to speak, nearly every 
one of the great sections of the Union, excepting 
perhaps the far South and Southwest, being 
now able to depend. in great measure upon its 
own capital for its own development. 

In New York City, chief among the revo- 
lutions and overturnings of precedent that are 
due to the changed conditions has been noticed 
this month of August a situation which two or 
three years ago would have been deemed impos- 
sible. Ever since the West began to raise har- 
vests that fed our own people, with a surplus 
great enough in part to feed much of the rest of 
the world, New York City has been called upon 


to furnish in the late summer and early fall the 
capital or cash that would enable the farmers to 
market their crops, or as the expression is, ‘‘ to 
move the crops.’’ That was because while the 
wealth of the harvests was developed in the 
West, much of the surplus wealth which is con- 
verted into capital was in the East and in the con- 
trol of the bankers of New York City. These 
bankers counted upon the money movement to 
the West in early autumn and the return tide to 
New York in the winter as confidently as the as- 
tronomer predicts the winter solstice and the 
autumnal equinox. 


NEW WEALTH IN THE WEST. 


3ut this year no call of that kind from the 
West has yet been made. The tide has flowed 
toward New York instead of from it. And it 
was discovered that in the inconceivably rich 
wheat and corn belts there had been for a year 
or two such prosperity that wealth had been 
turned into capital, that money was abundant, 
and that the West was probably able to take care 
of its crops without turning to New York, and 
furthermore possessed capital .sufficiently in ex- 
cess of these home demands to be able to come 
to the relief of New York City at a time when 
there seemed to be danger of a stringency in the 
New York money market. 

No one fact could more strikingly illustrate 
the general prosperity than this new experience 
for New York City. But this is only one of al- 
most innumerable incidents that have come under 
the observation not only of financiers and bank- 
ers and manufacturers, but of men who as 
skilled artisans receive wages or who as salaried 
employees find themselves overwhelmed with 
work, and who if hitherto out of employment 
meet now with no difficulty in finding it. 

Almost every one has been so occupied with 
the rush and energy and demand that these new 
conditions have created that there has been little 
time and perhaps less desire to look into the 
‘rauses for a condition that is in such strange and 
happy contrast with the one that prevailed from 
1893 until 1896. These influences were partly 
political, partly commercial, in some measure 
domestic and local, and perhaps in equal meas- 
ure due to world affairs that were indirectly 
reflected in such manner as to affect the United 
States. 
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In order clearly to understand the rise and 
development of influences that have produced 
the depressing conditions culminating between 
1893 and 1896, it is necessary to go back to the 
time of the resumption of specie payments in 
1879. This country immediately after the Gov- 
ernment resumed payment of its obligations in 
coin entered an era of prosperity which has been 
compared with the one that now prevails, and 
yet the conditions characterizing it were entirely 
different. We had then, in comparison with our 
possessions to-day, little capital, and yet we un- 
dertook to open up the wheat belts of the West, 
to complete the Northern Pacific Railway, to 
construct thousands of miles of new railroad in 
unsettled regions, so that in the course of three 
or four years we expended at least $500,000,000 
in building new railroads. Much of this money 
was borrowed in Europe, and the railroads when 
built did not at first begin to earn their interest 
charges, and some of them with difficulty paid 
their running expenses. They were kept in opera- 
tion in many cases by borrowing more money to 
pay the interest upon bonds, and at last became 
heavily burdened with mortgages and underlying 
mortgages, ultimateiy involving reorganization 
and heavy loss. All of this money we had to 
pay back, and the effect of those enormous pay- 
ments was severely felt between 1885 and 1894. 
These new railroads, however, did a great serv- 
ice for the country, since they opened up the 
agricultural lands to the farmer and made possi- 
ble the amazing crops which were grown in 1891 
and 1892. 

DEBT-PAYING AND FORCED ECONOMY. 


For about ten years, or say from the spring 
of 1884 until near the close of Mr. Cleveland’s 
second administration, the people of this coun- 
try, both in their corporate and their individual 
relations, were engaged in paying debts. The 
farmers did that and were thereby compelled to 
practice the utmost economy, many of them 
finding even the most stringent self-denial in- 
adequate, so that they were forced to submit to 
foreclosure. But the stockholders in the rail- 
road corporations were also suffering, and there 
came for many of them the same experience that 
the farmers met with. The owners of the bonds 
exacted their interest or took possession of the 
property just as the owners of the farm mort- 
gages exacted theirs or foreclosed. We lived in 
a time of forced and great economy. Many 
men esteemed very rich were compelled to draw 
upon their principal in order to maintain in 
some measure their customary manner of life, 
and the wage-earners were either drawing upon 
their savings or else were compelled to live 
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upon half pay, so to speak—some of them upon 
credit. 

During Mr. Cleveland’s second administration 
we were really getting into a healthful condition. 
We were paying our debts, reorganizing our 
bankrupt railroads on sound and economical bases, 
living with rigid economy, liquidating obligations 
long past due, and were at last in a condition that 
required only some tonic or stimulus in order to 
regain prosperity and industrial activity. 


WORKINGMEN AND LABOR-SAVING MACHINERY. 


We had learned, too, in these years one lesson 
that has been of the utmost value to us. Our 
manufacturers, with wisdom and_ broad-minded- 
ness unsurpassed by the manufacturers of any 
other nation, had accepted every labor-saving 
machine that was able to make a more perfect 
product than kad been made before, and make it 
more economically, and thereby to turn out of 
our manufactories some of the highest exemplifi- 
cations of human ingenuity and to do it cheaper 
than the manufacturers of other nations were 
able to do. Recently a manufacturer of Great 
Britain returned to that country after a visit of 
several months to the United States, and the 
evening before he sailed he was entertained by a 
number of business men of New York City. 
Upon that occasion he said that the most impress- 
ive of all of the lessons he had learned was that 
the American manufacturers were cordially and 
to an amazing degree welcoming all new labor- 
saving machinery, and that they were nobly 
aided by the workingmen themselves in so doing. 
As a class these workingmen, this English manu- 
facturer said, had none of the jealousy of labor- 
saving machinery that characterizes so many of 
the workingmen of Great Britain. And he added 
that he had learned that it was possible to use 
even to minute detail the labor-saving machine 
and pay the skilled artisans who were in charge 
of these machines higher wages than they receive 
anywhere else in the worid for similar work, and 
yet to sell the product for a smaller price than 
similar products demand when made abroad. 
That seems a paradox, this manufacturer said, 
and he asserted that there are English manu- 
facturers who insist that it is impossible to use 
labor-saving machinery and pay at the same time 
high wages to the artisan, and yet to sell the 
product for less than like products that are made 
in otaer lands are sold. Nevertheless the state- 
ment is true, and this English manufacturer con- 
firmed it by his own experience. For this reason, 
when the barriers to industrial and business 
activity were removed the nation was found in 
1896, like a well-drilled army, fully equipped 
for its responsibilities and opportunities. 

















THE NEW ERA OF PROSPERITY. 


COINCIDENTAL DEPRESSING INFLUENCES. 


In addition to the depression caused by the 
fact that our people were engaged after 1884 in 
paying debts, both corporate and individual, 
there was another cause of commercial depression 
that began in the middle of President Harrison’s 
administration. One of the great banking houses 
of the world had undertaken to finance the Ar- 
gentine Republic. It staggered for months un. 
der the load and at last collapsed. Every finan- 
cial center of the world was for a moment para- 
lyzed when the report was received that the 
great house of Baring Brothers was crushed 
under the weight of the insolvency of the Argen- 
tine Republic. In a few hours there came the 
gratifying report that the Bank of England had 
interposed its resources and influence to prevent 
absolute panic. But one of the ablest of the 
financiers of New York, when he read that re- 
port, said: ‘*The Bank of England has prevent- 
ed a panic; but a failure like this will shrivel 
credits, benumb business everywhere, and its 
disastrous influence will be felt in every nation 
of the world for the next two or three years.” 

This prediction was justified in every respect. 
A few months after came the action of the Brit- 
ish Government directing the suspension of the 
coinage of silver at the Indian mints. It was 
everywhere recognized as a remedy for certain 
evils from which Great Britain and her colonies 
were suffering, but it was a remedy so heroic 
that its immediate effect was harmful, at least to 
some lines of trade. Soon after that, by reason 
of a political revolution in the United States, it 
was made clear that we should have another tariff 
revision, this time made as nearly as possible in 
accord with the principles laid down by President 
Cleveland in his historic tariff message. Tariff 
revisions always tend to depress trade and re- 
strain commerce, at least until these revisions are 
perfected and merchants know upon what to de- 
pend so far as the customs laws are concerned. 
Therefore this contemplated change in the tariff 
law added to the paralyzing influences that were 
felt by every manufacturer and in all lines of busi- 
ness. Just at that time, too, the so-called Sher- 
man law was in full operation, a law which di- 
rected the Government to buy a fixed amount of 
silver each month and pay for it in treasury 
notes, as they were called. This intensified the 
business depression, and made it apparent in the 
winter of 1892 that there would be serious drains 
upon the Treasury gold. <A hint of that was 
given by the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Fos- 
ter, at the dinner of the Chamber of Commerce in 
New York, and that hint added to the alarm. 

There can be no doubt of the sincerity of the 
belief held by many of those who claim that the 
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remonetization of silver would quicken indus- 
trial life, give better markets and prices to the 
farmers, and make this nation financially inde- 
pendent. On the other hand, equally sincere 
were the apprehensions of those who felt certain 
that the injection of silver into our currency 
system in the manner proposed would demoralize 
values, prostrate industry still further, rob cred- 
itors of a part of their just debts, and bring the 
United States to the level of the silver-using 
countries. That feeling caused lack of confi- 
dence, prevalence of distrust, and benuimbing 
influences that affected capital. And it at last 
brought us early in Mr. Cleveland’s administra- 
tion to a money famine—almost a panic—and 
compelled President Cleveland to summon Con- 
gress in extraordinary session for the purpose 
of repealing this law. But for the action of the 
New York Clearing House in the summer of 
1893 the country would have suffered from a 
panic whose certain results are too appalling to 
contemplate. 


BANKERS SUBSCRIBE GOLD FOR THE GOVERNMENT. 


In August, 1896, another period of great dis- 
trust prevailed, and there was danger that the 
gold the Treasury Department possessed would 
be withdrawn, thereby compelling the Govern- 
ment to suspend gold payments. 

Certain bankers of New York, under the 
leadership of President Frederick D. Tappen, 
subscribed to a fund of $25,000,000 in gold for 
the protection of the Treasury Department. That 
act stayed apprehension, gave birth to hope which 
in a little while became confidence, and supple- 
mented as it was by an extraordinary event, 
caused business to be quickened even while the 
political campaign was pending. This extraor- 
dinary event was a demonstration in the markets 
of the world that the low price of wheat was not 
due to the demonetization of silver. There came 
suddenly a demand for American wheat that was 
caused by a shortage in the crops elsewhere in 
the world. With that demand the price of wheat 
began to jump, while at the same time the price 
of silver was falling. Here was a demonstration 
that refuted what had been one of the chief argu- 
ments of those who advocated the double stand- 
ard, an argument that especially appealed to the 
wheat farmers, whose experience for some years 
had been most unhappy. 


THE CLEARING HOUSE AND THE ELECTION OF 1896. 


Two or three days before the Presidential elec- 
tion of 1896, a number of financiers and bankers 
of New York met to agree upon some common 
plan of action in case the silver party were vic- 
torious. In this group were men who had al- 
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ways been Democrats and others who had been 
with the Republican party since its birth. 
Whether their fears had any just cause or not, it 
was enough that they did have fears, since even 
groundless fear is often sufficient to create finan- 
cial panic. The governors of the New York 
Stock Exchange were so thoroughly persuaded 
that the victory of the silver party would produce 
a financial storm on the morning after election, 
the like of which this country had never known, 
that they proposed to close the doors of the ex- 
change and suspend business until it was safe to 
reopen, even though weeks or months elapsed 
before that safe time came. The bankers, how- 
ever, on Friday evening before election came to 
this agreement, to wit: If it was learned at any 
time before 8 o’clock on the morning after elec- 
tion that Mr. Bryan had been elected, or if the 
election seemed at that time in doubt, they would 
mass the resources of the Clearing House and issue 
certificates upon them even up to the full limit of 
the resources of the associated banks of New 
York, perhaps for as much as $300,000,000 if 
that were necessary. The Clearing House Asso- 
ciation believed that it could stay panic if it gave 
notification that it would issue its certificates in 
such quantity as to meet successfully any assault 
upon the credit of the exchange or of the busi- 
ness world of New York. 

When the governors of the exchange were 
notified by the officers of the Clearing House that 
at 9 o’clock on the morning after election day 
the Clearing House would, in case Bryan were 
elected, issue certificates to any amount that was 
necessary, they decided not to close the doors of 
the exchange. That announcement itself, private- 
ly circulated, caused apprehension to be stayed, 
and this, in connection with the growing belief 
that the silver party would not be successful, 
made it possible for a greater amount of business 
to be done upon the two days before election than 
any one supposed would be transacted. The first 
breath of renewed confidence, the beginning of 
hope, was noticed then. None of these precau- 
tions was necessary, since the victory on election 
day did give confidence to capital, and capital 
must move first if there is to be industrial and 
commercial activity. 

These, as briefly stated as possible, were the 
industrial and financial conditions and the influ- 
ences that caused them as they existed for some 
vears prior to 1896. 

With the election of a President who was 
supported by many thousands who were not of 
his party solely because he represented opposi- 
tion to the free-silver dogma, and the election of 
a House of Representatives that was also an- 
tagonistic to the free coinage of silver, business 


confidence began to return. Mr. McKinley sum- 
moned Congress in extraordinary session, and 
in a few months it passed the protective tariff 
bill known as the Dingley law. 


AMAZING INCREASE OF GOLD PRODUCTION. 


But there is another influence which may be 
esteemed among the greatest of any that have 


caused these last years of the century to give. 


industrial prosperity, content, happiness, and a 
wide distribution of wealth to cur people. That 
influence was created by the recent amazing 
development of the gold mines of the world. 
Undoubtedly the action of Congress in repealing 
the Sherman law induced capital to turn its 
attention to the American gold mines. But the 
same impulse existed all over the world. The 
discovery of cheap chemical methods of abstract- 
ing gold from low-grade ore was as momentous 
almost as that of Bessemer, to which much of the 
industrial activity of the last half of the nine- 
teenth century can be traced. That process 
made it possible to utilize with commercial 
profit the low-grade ores in South Africa, and 
only a year after the Sherman law was repealed 
the highest expert authority predicted that the 
South African mines would be adding yearly to 
the gold of the world from $75,000,000 ito 
$100,000,000, a prediction that has been almost 
justified already. Then Australia amazed the 
world with discoveries of unsuspected gold de- 
posits ; and Colorado and Idaho and southern 
California began to report profitable mining 
operations, until at last it was reported by the 
Director of the Mint that the United States was 
producing nearly $60,000,000 of gold a year, 
the estimate for 1899 being about $5,000,000 a 
month. Then, too, just as these inspiring in- 


fluences were beginning to have their legitimate. 


effect upon business, there came from the wilds of 
Alaska romantic tales of rich discoveries of gold, 
and since that news was first brought to this 
country the estimated output of that once 
desolate Territory. has been about $40,000,000 
gold, almost all of which has come to the United 
States and remained here. 

The Director of the Mint estimates that to-day 
there is in the United States almost a billion of 
gold, in coin and bullion, and whereas in Mr. 
Cleveland’s administration the gold in the Treas- 
ury had been drained so low that it seemed at 
one time‘as though the Government would be 
compelled to suspend gold payments, now the 
Treasury possesses nearly $250,000,000 of gold 
and the banks of New York nearly $175, 000,000. 


In addition to the gold that came from the: 
mines, there came many millions of it in the year 


1898 to the United States from Europe in liqui- 





os 
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dation of trade balances, and with the exception 
of $20,000,000 sent to Europe to pay the Span- 
ish indemnity, almost every dollar of the gold 
brought here from mines and in payment of debts 
has remained here. 


INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION AND EXPORTS. 


With gold stimulating business, with a tariff 
exerting a healthful influence upon manufactures, 
with universal use of labor-saving machinery and 
perfection of vast economies in manufacturing, 
agriculture, and transportation, the world began 
at the same time to discover that the United 
States was making in its manutactories better 
articles at less cost than the manufacturers of 
other nations. We have been for fifty years 
known to the world as an exporter of agricultural 
products, and it was as preéminently an agricul- 
tural nation that we were expected to remain in 
our relations with the rest of the world. On the 
other hand, we had always imported far more 
manufactured products than we had exported. 
But in 1896 it was noticed that we were selling 
more of the products of our manufactories in 
other markets than our own than we were buy- 
ing, and furthermore that the proportion between 
the exports of manufactured products and of 
agricultural products was increasing in favor of 
the manufactured products. 

Conservative judges are of the opinion that 
the aggregate net balance for the three fiscal 
years 1897, 1898, and 1899 that the rest of 
the world owed us, after deducting all pos- 
sible offset charges, cannot have been far from 
$500,000,000. This, of course, mightily in- 
creased business activity in this country and 
gave us new capital in unprecedented amount. 
Besides, as we commanded our domestic market 
to a considerable extent, that alone gave einploy- 
ment to hundreds of thousands of skilled work- 
men and laborers. The rest of the world has 
been buying our agricultural and industrial sur- 
pluses, and to-day the demands upon us are so 
heavy that we are witnessing the strange specta- 
cle of workmen being laid off because the supply 
of steel is limited ; they are idle because of an ex- 
cessive demand and there is not steel enough to 
meet it, whereas six years ago they were in idle- 
ness because there was no demand. 


THE GREAT INCREASE IN BANK CLEARINGS. 


Here are very briefly set forth some figures 
which may illustrate the financial condition as it 
was in July of this year. There is no better in- 
dex of domestic trade than that furnished by 
clearing houses. In July every city in this coun- 
try showed an increase over July of last year. 
Chicago increased 24.7 per cent., New York 48.5, 


Boston almost exactly the same, Philadelphia 39, 
Pittsburg 29, Buffalo 31, Cleveland 37, Toledo 
63, Peoria 45, Akron 67, Des Moines 66, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., illustrating the increase in the 
iron business 105, and Seattle showing increase 
in the Pacific and Alaska trade 97 per cent. The 
reports show that the State of Kansas had in July 
a total bank deposit of $47,000,000, being $2,- 
500,000 more than -in 1898 and $15,000,000 
more than in 1896. On August 1 we had in cir- 
culation nearly $2,000,000,000, $700,000,000 of 
which was in gold. The 979 savings banks of 
the United States reported in July deposits 
of $2,065,000,000, more by $300,000,000 than 
the total savings banks deposits of England, 
France, Italy, and Russia put together. The 
railroad earnings for the United States from 
January 1 to July 1, 113 roads being reported, 
were $339,364,294. For the same period in 
1898 they were $292,882,734, and for the same 
period in 1897, with a little larger mileage and a 
few more roads reporting, they’ were $289,501,- 
290. 

Now, if we take the bank clearings for a 
period of seven months—that is, from January 1 
to July 31—we find that for the year 1899 the 
aggregate clearings for the United States reached 
the colossal total of $55,257,000,000. In 1896 
for the same period they were $29,930,000,000, 
an increase of about 90 per cent. for the 1899 
report. In 1893 in the same period the clear- 
ings were $35, 254,000,000. 


STRIKING INCREASE IN EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURED 
PRODUCTS. 


If, now, we turn to another report we shall be 
able to discover in it perhaps the most impressive 
of all of the stories that tell of our revival and 
increase of prosperity. In 1892 we exported of 
agricultural products in the fiscal year ending 
June 30 $799,000,000 in round numbers. We 
did not export as much in value as that again, 
although in 1899 we exported $785,000,000 in 
round numbers. In the intervening years the 
export ranged from $650,000,000 in round num- 
bers in 1898 down to $553,000,000 in 1895. 
But if we turn to the figures that tell the story 
of the export of the products of our manufac- 
tories in the same years, we discover set forth in 
the most emphatic manner the amazing story of 
our industrial expansion. In 1892, fiscal year, 
we exported of manufactured products $158, 000, - 
000; in 1893, approximately the same amount ; in 
1894, $183,000,000 ; in 1895, approximately the 
same amount; in 1896, $228,000,000; in 1897, 
3277,000,000; in 1898, $290,000,000; and in 
1899, $338,000,000, with every indication that 
the export for this fiscal year of manufactured 
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products will be as great as $375,000,000. 
Therefore while we have gained in export of 
agricultural products not at all since 1892, we 
have gained more than 100 per cent. in our ex- 
port of manufactured products, showing how 
vastly our industrial industries have expanded, 
and that while we are commanding our own do- 
mestic markets, we are surely reaching out in 
successful competition with other nations for the 
control of the markets of the world. 


APPRECIATION OF PRICES. 


Early in the spring of 1899 there began to be 
observed a tendency toward an increase in prices 
charged for almost every kind of material made 
by the steel and iron manufacturers. It was at 
first thought probable that this increase was only 
temporary, but as the weeks passed it was dis- 
covered that with the single exception of the 
period just following the resumption of specie 
payment there had never in our history been so 
great or so steady an appreciation in the prices 
of structural iron and steel, steel rails, and in 
fact steel products of all kinds. This was fol- 
lowed by an increase in the price of pig iron, 
until at last it was made evident that unless there 
were cessation in the demand there would be 
constant appreciation in price. Carefully pre- 
pared statistics indicated that this condition was 
due in part to the extraordinary demand and in 
part to a threatened shortage of supply of pig iron 
or raw material used in the manufacture of steel. 
The increase in prices caused the greatest anx- 
iety and embarrassment. It was estimated, for 
instance, that by reason of the increased cost of 
structural steel the new suspension bridge that is 
to span the East River in New York would cost 
$2,000,000 more than the original estimate, and 
furthermore that if the underground rapid transit 
system of New York City were built during the 
coming winter under contracts entered into at 
this time, the cost of the plant would be fully 
$6,000,000 more than would have been the case 
had the contracts for iron and steel work been 
entered into last winter. The engineers who were 
negotiating for the enlargement of the Grand 
Central Station in New York reported that it 
would be impossible to undertake that work im- 
mediately, not so much on account of the price 
of structural steel as because it would be impos- 
sible to get any steel within six months. Con- 


tractors who are laying street-railroad plants have 
found it necessary to grant extensions of time to 
the manufacturers who had contracted to deliver 
steel products, because these manufacturers were 
unable by reason of the scarcity of raw iron to 
fulfill their 
delayed, 


contract. Building operations have 


been partly because of the increased 


price of steel and partly because no manufacturer 
is willing to make contracts for an early delivery 
of these products. 

At the same time there began to be an advance 
in price of lumber. In August the price of beef 
was raised, and so great was the anxiety of the 
retail butchers of New York on that account 
that they began at once to consider the wisdom 
of organizing an independent association through 
which they could procure their beef cattle in the 
West, bring them to New York, and slaughter 
them here. A little investigation showed, how- 
ever, that the increased price charged for beef 
was due in some measure to an increased de- 
mand, which represented the ability of the people 
to consume more beef than they were able to do 
prior to 1898 or 1899. Thus all along the line 
there came a tendency considerably to increase 
prices of certain staple articles, especially those 
needed for the construction of buildings, for pub- 
lic works involving structural iron and steel, and 
for many of the articles of food. An impression 
has prevailed that these increases have been in 
large measure due to the exactions of trusts, but 
it is discovered that some of the steel products 
that are not controlled by trusts have increased 
in price fully as much as trust products have 
done. The increase in price of tin plate, a prod- 
uct entirely controlled by trusts, is believed by 
those who are best informed to represent fairly 
a great increase in demand for that product. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES OF STAPLE PRODUCTS. 





Midsummer—July 1 











| 
1899. 1897. | 1894. | 1892. 
| 

| 
Beef, lb.. carcass, Chicago..| 8'44c {6 84-100c! | 9c 616c 
Pork, lb., carcass, Chicago.. 5c 434¢ 734¢ 7c 
Flour (wheat), bbl.. N. Y...| $3.50 $3.90 $2.50 $4.00 
Eggs, State, fresh,doz.,N.Y.|  16c lle 12¢ 1544c 
Tea, Formosa oolong, I|b., 

1 Oy OR IS eo AA AR 2444c 18¢ 18¢ 22¢ 
Sugar, is ie ee Ib.,N.Y.| 5c 434c | 41-l6c | 4 7-16c 
BEC © i A eee aa: 234c 234c 8c | 8 
Potatoes, “bush. ;, 280 lbs. } 

OPN acai cide eretel on ovela ohaaeracsiatare $1.00 $1.25 $1.75 | $1.25 
Butter, creamery, State, lb., | 

RE 3 can, hetasa ena 18l4c 15c 18l4c 22 
Standard sheetings, yd., aii . 

EDOM os isiocs sc veiniecins seaside 7-100c| 4%c 5lgc 53gc 
Oak-dressed leather, lb., % 4 M6 
Rue Gaieies sia sie aris hiemmienoste _338¢ 29c 32c 338c 
Anthracite coal, ton, N. Y..| $3.75 $4.50 $4.15 $4.5 
Spruce lumber, per 1,000 ft., 
ste capil ceineeeaeeee te ane 17.00 14.50 13.50 18.00 
Hemloc k _lumber, per 1,000 | 
sist vain anaanledees 13.75 00 12.00 | 12.50 
Pine lumber, per 1,000 ft., 
A aicssinne nin laieralelan ais atememonies 20.00 16.00 18.00 | 18.50 
Nilis per keg, l00Ibs., N. Y.| 2.85 1.75 1.25 {| 2.00 
Glass, window, box, N.Y. 2.48 1.78 1.50 | 2.00 


Petroleum, refined, gal., | 
7 35-100c | 6 5-100c |5 15-100c| 6c 


Tin’ plates, 100 lbs., Ameri- 


Can, Pittsburg. .«.....0.620. $4.00 $3.35 $6.50 $6.95 
Copper, lake, per lb., N. Y..} 18¢e 1ll%c 9c | lec 
| 


ritts- | 


Pig iron, Bessemer, : 
$19.75 | $9.25 | $11.25 | $14.00 


ADU COUN 6's. 6.0a:s savin otha eieiers 
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Herewith is published a table of 21 articles, 
some of them representing food merchandise, 
some building or construction merchandise, and 
two or three clothing. This table compares 
prices for these important articles as they were 
in 1892, 1894, 1897, and 1899, the reports hav- 
ing been obtained from the statistics gathered by 
Bradstreet’s. It will be noticed that while some 
articles were higher in 1892 than in 1899, never- 
theless there has been a general appreciation 
since 1894. The price of labor has also appre- 
ciated, the best judgment being that the aver- 
age increase has been about 10 per cent. This 
condition is unquestionably one of the surest 
indications of the great industrial and commercial 
activity, vast demand, and general prosperity, 
although, of course, if it continues it will ulti- 
mately cause a reaction. The best proof of this 
is to be found in the fact that the standard rate 
of interest upon permanent and safe investments 
has been decreasing, notwithstanding the general 
increase in prices. The city of New York mar- 
kets its bonds at about 3 per cent.; the city 
of Cleveland a few days ago sold 4-per-cent. 
bonds at a premium that made the income to the 
purchaser a trifle over 3 per cent. The average 
income upon government bonds is now a little 


less than 2.50, and the prices obtained in the 
stock exchanges for securities represent a basis 
of about 34 per cent. for high-grade securities 
that is to say, any stock or bond that pays more 
than 34 per cent. and is looked upon as a good 
security, running for a long term of years, can 
be sold for a premium that will practically bring 
the interest down to about 34 per cent. 

Every indication points to a continuation for 
some years of this era of unexampled activity 
and prosperity upon which the United States has 
now entered. There may be some check due to 
high prices, which themselves are caused by great 
demand, but with a wise determination of our 
currency question and a statesmanlike treatment 
of the new political questions created by the 
unexpected responsibilities thrown upon us by 
reason of the war with Spain, there seems to be 
no reason why the United States may not, in the 
era upon which she is now entering, achieve a 
position which will be recognized as that of 
financial independence, the first power in tlhe 
world as an agricultural and manufacturing na- 
tion and as an exporter of manufactured prod- 
ucts, and perhaps New York may take the place 
so long held by London as the financial clearing 
house and financial center of the world. 








THE CHICAGO CONFERENCE ON TRUSTS. 
I—THE SUMMING UP OF AN OBSERVER. 
BY DR. E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS. 


(Dr. E. Benjamin Adrews, now superintendent of Chicago’s great system of public education and formerly 
president of Brown University—himself a distinguished political economist who has made special studies of the 
trust question—was an interested observer of the proceedings of the conference and prepared for this magazine 


the résumé that follows herewith. ] 


HE fact of this conference, its personnel, its 
views, and its results are all worthy of 
remark. The very fact of so large and repre- 
sentative a gathering to discuss a social question 
is a sign of the times. It means that the public 
is in earnest thought about the trust problem. 
Perhaps there was no need of this proof; per- 
haps all were aware of the fact before; yet no 
one who attended a session of the conference, 
saw its comprehensive character, or felt the 
earnest spirit of its deliberations could help being 
impressed as with a special and emphatic kind of 
evidence that the trust question is now most 
deeply engaging tne public mind. The fact of 
the conference means, further, that people are no 
longer depending alone on legislative discussions, 
political platforms, or the newspapers to make 
opinion touching questions of high moment. 
They prefer to convene and confer in an inde- 


pendent way, each speaker responsible to him- 
self alone and at liberty to pour out his last, best 
ideas. So easy and rapid is traveling now that 
we may look for such free-lance conventions on 
many subjects and on frequent occasions, and 
they will accomplish great good. 

The personnel of the conference was _ note- 
worthy—all of it, not Mr. Bryan and Bourke 
Cockran alone. All shades of political and of 
economic belief were represented. The practical 
politician, the labor leader, the single-taxers, the 
professor of political economy, the reformer, 
journalists, bankers, clergymen, railroad men, 
farmers—all were of the company. Benjamin 
Tucker, the anarchist, was on the programme and 
said out his whole say, listened to with profound 
attention from beginning to end and applauded 
at the end as few of the speakers were. What 
a contrast to him was Prof. John B. Clark, the 
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sage of the economist guild in America, slender, 
grave, slow, profound, who knows that in 
discussing a subject like that before the confer- 
ence one needs two thoughts to every word, 
Some bankers and railroad men who listened got 
off the usual sneer at both Tucker and Clark, and 
even at Professors Jenks and H. C. Adams, as 
‘«mere theorists ;"’ yet even this class of hearers 
paid excellent attention to these and other pro- 
fessional speakers, seeming willing to convede 
that such had a right to be heard. Also men 
like Louis F. Post and Thomas J. Morgan, who 
had ample space upon the programme, were well 
received. In a word, the conference was an 
epitome of the American people ; democratic, no 
clan excluded, none assuming to dictate or dom- 
inate. 

As to the views of the conference, those—if 
any—in which all the delegates agreed are cer 
tainly very few and very vague. Perhaps all 
would have joined in certain generalities, as— 

1. That the vast massings of capital and in- 
dustry under central control characteristic of our 
time form an interesting phenomenon, richly de- 
serving study. 

2. That they are a possible menace to our 
economic, social, and political welfare, and ought 
to be investigated on that account. 


3. Thet they are stirring the public mind, at - 


any rate, and will be dealt with, and would bet- 
ter be dealt with outside of politics. 

Upon specific tenets about trusts, however, the 
conference presented the wildest variety of opin- 
ions. The utterances from the platform, cer- 
tainly various enough in point of doctrine, did 
not exhibit the members’ entire latitude of con- 
viction. Among those who had obviously re- 
flected upon the subject one could, however, trace 
more or less roughly the following crystallizations 
of creed (1 do not go into detail) : 

1. That trusts are a natural evolution of the 
economic forces now in play and will therefore 
be found to be not only permanent in spite of all 
attacks, but good and beneficial as well, whatever 
to the contrary may now seem to be the case. 
This was, in essence, George Gunton’s plea. 

2. That trusts are mainly or wholly the prod- 
uct of vicious legislation giving special privi- 
leges to powerful corporations; are not the 
product of economic law ; are wholly evil and 
baneful in their efforts ; and can be and ought 
to be put down by law. This idea lay at the 
basis of Mr. Bryan’s address. Byron Holt 
elaborated the thought as it relates to protective 
tariffs and free trade. 

3. The view of most of the political economists 
in the conference—who, it may be said; con- 
tributed the bulk of the seasoned thinking with 
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which the sessions were favored—that trusts are 
mainly, though not wholly, the result of economic 
evolution, so that all talk of suppressing them is 
idle; that they may become very deleterious 
notwithstanding this, raising the effective cost of 
goods to consumers, erecting and intensifying 
class distinctions, retarding industrial invention, 
and vitiating our political life; and that there. 
fore they must be carefully watched and studied 
till we see what regulation of them is necessary, 
and then checked and snubbed by legislation, as 
they can be if proper wisdom is exercised, to 
keep them the servants of the people and not 
let them become its oppressors. The best mot 
which Mr. Bryan has recently gotten off relat- 
ed to this last point. Having contrasted the 
natural as God-made man with the corporation, 
‘the man-made man,” he demanded that ‘the 
law that created must retain control and that the 
man-made man must be admonished every day 
of his life: Remember now thy creator in the 
days of thy youth.” 

I cannot at all assent to the statement made by 
many that this conference (however valuable 
otherwise) ‘‘will produce no enlightenment.”’ 
Even ‘‘ facts” as the hard-headed man of affairs 
calls for them are not wanting, the answers 
handed in by Prof. Dayid Kinley, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, to a great number of inquiries 
sent out by him as to the results of trusts’ doings 
being perfectly concrete in nature, considerably 
definite, and very significant. But the con- 
ference evoked a far more valuable kind of 
‘‘enlightenment’’ than this. The brief, terse, 
thoughtful, conservative statements and analyses 
of the problem presented by Henry C. Adams, 
Jeremiah Jenks, John B. Clark, and John 
Graham Brooks were invaluable contributions to 
public knowledge on this burning theme, most of 
which consisted of new matter, rarely if ever 
uttered before save to university audiences. 

Better than all is the example set by the con- 
ference of a frank and fraternal comparison of 
diverse opinions by Americans of the most widely 
separated sections and of the most varied callings 
and social and industrial positions. The dele- 
gates did not brawl or ‘ jaw,” but discuss and 
listen. It is safe to say that each set or tendency 
present left the conference with new respect for 
the other sets and tendencies. 

The trust is a complex subject ; we have only 
begun to see into it. But we shall see into and 
through it in time if we patiently work on. The 
Anglo-Saxon race never yet got into an im- 
broglio but it extricated itself ; and it has gotten 
out of all its imbroglios by using the same patient, 
conciliatory, and hopeful temper so markedly ex- 
hibited in the Chicago conference. 
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II.—THE FINAL WORD OF THE PRESIDING OFFICER. 
BY THE HON. WILLIAM WIRT HOWE 


[The Hon. William Wirt Howe, of New Orleans, who presided with great impartiality over the Chicago confer- 
ence, made a brief but very compact statement as the closing word on the fourth day, and we present it herewith 


as revised by him for these pages. 


When I came to this meeting as a delegate 
from the New Orleans Board of Trade, I pre- 
pared at the request of the Civic Federation a 
paper on some of the questions here in debate ; 
but when by your kindness I was called to pre- 
side over your deliberations, it was deemed more 
becoming that your chairman should not under- 
take to express any views on these questions, or 
undertake, even if 1 could, to influence any opin- 
ion. And so, with a little of that paternal 
anguish which may have visited the soul of 
Abraham when he thought himself in conscience 
bound to sacrifice his son, I suppressed the little 
paper. ‘The suppression was fortunate, because 
if the paper were to be written this evening it 
would be a better one, for the reason that its au- 
thor has learned a good deal in the last four 
days. 

In what are called courts of conciliation, in 
some jurisdictions, the constant aim of the pre- 
siding magistrate is to note those admissions 
and concessions of the contending parties them- 
selves which may be found even in apparently 
hopeless disputes, and to make those admissions 
and concessions a basis for a judgment substan- 
tially just. : 

Now, following this sensible idea, where do 
we stand after four days of discussion, always 
interesting, often profoundly scientific, and some- 
times passing into the brilliant sphere of oratory ? 
It seems to me—simply as an individual, of 
course—that almost every paper or address we 
have heard has made some admissions or conces- 
sions which may form a basis for some conclu- 
sions, and if you will allow me I will formulate 
some of them only, as follows : 

1. Combinations and conspiracies in the form of 
trust or otherwise in restraint of trade or manu- 
facture, which by the consensus of judicial opin- 
ion are unlawful, should so be declared by legis- 
lation, with suitable sanctions and, if possible, 
by a statute uniform in all jurisdictions, and also 
uniform as to all persons, and such a statute 
should be thoroughly enforced, so that those 
who respect it shall not be at a disadvantage 
as compared with those who disregard it. 


It has not appeared elsewhere in print.] 


2. That the organization of trading and indus- 
trial corporations, whether under general or spe- 
cial laws, be permitted only under a system of 
careful governmental control, also uniform if 
possible in all jurisdictions, whereby many of the 
evils of which complaint is now made may be 
avoided. 

3. The objects of the corporation should be 
confined within limits definite and certain. The 
issue of stock and bonds, which has been a mat- 
ter of so much just criticism and complaint, 
should be guarded with great strictness. If 
mortgage bonds seem to be required, they should 
be allowed only for a moderate fraction of the 
true cash value of the property that secures thei. 
As for issues of steck, they should be safeguard- 
ed in every possible way. They should only be 
allowed either for the money or for property 
actually received by the company, and dollar 
for dollar, and when the property is so conveyed 
it should be on an honest appraisement of ac- 
tual value, so that there may be no watering of 
stock. 

4, And finally there should be a thorough 
system of reports and governmental inspection, 
especially as to issues of bonds and stock and 
the status and value of property, whether cor- 
poreal or incorporeal. Yet at the same time, 
in the matter of trading and industrial companies, 
there are legitimate business secrets which must 
be respected by the general public. In short, 
we need to frankly recognize the fact that 
trading and industrial corporations are needed 
to organize the activities of our country, and 
that they are not to be scolded or belied, but 
controlled, as we control steam and electricity, 
which are also dangerous if not carefully man- 
aged, but of wonderful usefulness if rightly 
harnessed to the car of progress. ‘ 

5. We agree without dissenting voice in thank- 
ing the Civic Federation of Chicago for furnish- 
ing this opportunity for education, and the people 
of Chicago not only for a hospitality as large as 
its limits, but for the object-lesson their city 
affords to teach us what can be done in America 
by enlightened public spirit in associated effort. 








— + Pa sm 





DEWEY DAY DECORATIONS IN NEW YORK. 


BY ERNEST KNAUFFT. 
(Editor of The Art Student.) 


Ie is probable that the universal verdict will 

be that the pageant and decorations of New 
York City incidental to the Dewey reception are 
finer than those accompanying any similar /éte 
ever held in this country. Finer than the recent 
Philadelphia G. A. R. celebration, finer than the 
peace festival at Washington, finer than the 
Columbian celebration. This will be because a 
certain group of New York artists volunteered 
to take the matter in hand and resolutely under- 
took, without any remuneration, a scheme of 
decoration the keynote of which should be har- 
mony ; a scheme which should include not only 
the erecting of an arch and of a series of columns 
extending the length of a mile, but the deco- 
ration of the houses along the route. Their fiat 
did not go so far as to demand that the Barbara 
Frietchies along the route should see to it that 
the whiteness of their snowy locks corresponded 
to the whiteness of the arch, but the house-own- 
ers were coerced into arranging their decorations 
in perfect harmony with the decorations along 
the avenue, which were supervised 


avenue side ; the Corinthian capitals of the col- 
umns are surmounted by simple spheres. The 
arch and its columns are entirely white, while 
above Twenty-fifth Street the decorations of the 
Mural Society are polychromatic. 

Surmounting the arch is a group by J. Q. A. 
Ward, dean of our sculptors. He is nearly 
seventy years of age and is president of the 
National Sculpture Society. His group repre- 
sents Sea Victory. A figure of Victory, with 
the head of the Venus of Milo and the figure and 
wings of the Victory of Samothrace, holding aloof 
a wreath, stands in a chariot drawn by sea- 
horses, with Tritons blowing conch-shells for hér 
couriers. When we remember that this prodi- 
gious group is some 20 feet high and 60 feet broad 
and was entirely completed in six weeks, we can 
see how wise it was for Mr. Ward to thus borrow 
from the classical and not attempt an original 
creation. ‘This matter of haste in erection we 
must bear in mind when we examine the other 
groups should we find here and there a rough 





by the Mural Society with John La 
Farge as chairman, 

The piece de résistance of the dec- 
orations is the arch, planned by C. 


R. Lamb in collaboration with a 
special committee of the National 


Sculpture Society and erected at 
Madison Square, for which a series 
of groups was contributed by mem- 
bers of the National Sculpture So- 
ciety. The Arch of Titus was its 
prototype. It is 100 feet high (in- 
cluding the group on the top), 80 
feet east and west, and 35 feet north 
and south. The main entrance is 
40 feet high, and east and west are 
two smaller archways about 20 feet 
high. The proportions of the arch 
are accentuated by having an ap- 
proach of colonnades extending south 
to ‘I'wenty-third Street and north to 
Twenty-fifth Street—that is, 200 feet 
at each end. These consist of unit- 
ed columns surmounted by spheres, 














at the base of which are sculp- 
tural groups facing north and south 
and ‘*Victories” on the inner 


J. Q. A. WARD. 


(President of the National Sculpture Society, at work in nis studio on the 
model for his group of ** Victory * surmounting the arch.) 
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passage or a figure that is not wholly monumental. While on the northwest side is the final 
The agitation which has been made for the per- tableau—the warrior at ‘+ Peace,’’ by Daniel 
petuation of the arch in marble or bronze maybe CC. French. On one side a seated mother, in- 
stimulated by the well-nigh complete effect of structing her child, holds in her hand a me- 
dallion of Dewey; a smith with Michael-An- 
| gelo-like bare arms and leather apron reposes 
on the opposite side ; in the center is a standing 
group of a laborer with a hoe (not Millet’s type, 
but the contented American farmer), his arm 
about his wife, who holds in one arm a babe 
and in the other a lily. Above them is the 
figure of Peace, beautifully conceived, copying 
no foreign type, but a simply clad youthful 
American figure, with calm and thankful face, 
her hair almost negligee in its arrangement—- 
such a face and figure as we should expect from 
the author of ‘¢The Republic”? and the poetic 
‘¢ Death and the Sculptor.” 
Along the frieze, under Mr. Ward's group, is 
a series of naval heroes, four on each end. On 
the south side we see first, to the west, Thomas 


























CHARLES R. LAMB. 
(The designer of the Dewey arch.) 


this hurried arch, but our thinking of the pos- 
sibility of its permanency should not interfere 
with our appreciation of it for just what it is—a 
grand example of impromptu architectural decora- 
tion. As a matter of fact, however, the figures 
are so nearly perfect that we would hardly ob- 
serve the haste in which they were executed. 
Next to Mr. Ward’s group come the four 
groups at the base of the arch, as follows: On 
the northeast side is Martigny’s brilliant martial 
tableau, the ‘‘Call to Arms.’’ Then on the 
southeast Carl Bitter’s dramatic group, repre- 
senting sailors in the heat of ‘‘ Combat.” Here 
a particularly striking figure scans the horizon 
with Monte Cristo alertness, and beside him a 
kneeling figure, ready to man a gun, shows in 
every muscle, like the sculptured animals 
of Barye, that he is prepared for action. 
The gun is not the old-fashioned cannon 
we associate with the front yard of our 
Washington headquarters, but is the breech- 
loading rifle of modern warfare. Mr. Bit- 
ter deserves much credit for the modern 
‘‘note’’ in his group. On the south side, 
west (on one’s left as he looks up Fifth 
Avenue), is Mr. Niehaus’ group, ‘ The 
Return,” which will interest the public be- 
cause of its central figure of Dewey, on (The arch is 80 feet high—about 100 feet including the sculpture on 
the right and left of which a father and pedi gee A Se ee, Se eee eee 
: venue and Twenty-fourth Street, and is composed of wood 
mother each weleome home a sailor son. painted white and sculptural decorations of white staff.) 





FIRST MODEL OF THE ARCH. BY CHARLES R. LAMB. 
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MODELING THE FIGURES IN STAFF IN THE BASEMENT OF 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 


(The sculptor to the left is Mr. Isidore Konti, and the three 
plaster figures constitute his group, ** The West Indies,” 
for the base of the western columns at Fifth Avenue and 
Twenty-fifth Street. When putin place the central figure 
was much higher than here shown.) 


Shields Clarke’s picturesque figure of Mac- 
donough, bareheaded, a cloak on his shoulders, 
his glass in his left hand ; then comes Mr. Luke- 
man’s ‘‘ Lieutenant Cushing,” holding a sword 
in his left hand, his face clean-shaven and youth- 
ful, but firm and resolute ; then +‘ Decatur,” by 
George T. Brewster, his low-top boots full of 
suggestions of romance. On the eastern end is 
J. J. Boyle’s figure of ‘‘ Porter,” with his 
slouched hat, a sash about his waist, his sword 
drawn. On the north side, to the extreme west, 
is EK. C. Potter’s ‘‘ Paul Jones,” with a three- 
cornered hat on his head—not so much of the 
buccaneer as the school-boy will expect to find ; 
then comes Hartley’s ‘‘ Perry,” his legs apart, 
his right hand on his hip, his left on his sword- 
hilt, a cloak over his shoulders, and a cocked 
hat upon his head; then the rotund figure of 
‘* Hull,” by Bush-Brown, with heavy epaulets 
and a cocked hat, his glass in his left hand. Last 
is the figure of the noble Farragut, under whom 
Dewey served. It is by W. O. Partridge, and 
though in the Madison Square Garden (where the 
figures were modeled prior to being placed upon 
the arch) it was the roughest of all, when put in 


place it ‘‘ carried,” as artists say, from a dis- 
tance, and is not much less effective than St. 
Gaudens’ masterpiece, the bronze figure a block 
away. No more trying test could be conceived 
for these staff figures than this contrast with 
St. Gaudens’ magnificent bronze, yet they stand 
it bravely. In addition to these works in full 
relief there are two spandrel bas-relie/s; di- 
rectly over the arch entrance on the south are 
Mr. Konti's Jean Jougon-like partially draped 
figures, representing the North and East rivers ; 
on the north side are J. Hinton Perry’s figures 
representing the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 
The arch is further ornamented with eight por- 
trait medallions of other naval heroes, originally 
designed by the foliowing sculptors, though later 
the actual execution fell, in several cases, to 
other members of the society: Admiral Davis, 
by Bush-Brown ; Admirals Foote and Worden, 
by Frederick Moynihan ; Admiral Dahlgren, by 
Henry Baerer ; Commodore Preble, by Casper 
Buberl ; Commodore Bainbridge, by Ralph 
Goddard ; and Commodore Lawrence, by C. F. 
Hammon. 

At the base of the columns north and south of 
the arch are also sculptural groups. Nearest 
Twenty-third Street, on the east, is Mr. Ruck- 
stuhl’s group of ‘‘‘The Army.”” Above the motto 
‘« Ever Ready” are three soldiers representing 
the colonial soldier, the soldier of the rebellion, 
and the soldier of to-day, standing in front of a 








THE ARCH IN PROCESS OF CONSTRUCTION, 
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Figure of Lieutenant 
Cushing, by Augustus 
Lukeman, on the frieze 
of the arch. 


west is Mr. Bissell’s group 
of «*The Navy.” On the 
north side come the com- 
panion groups by Messrs. 
Konti and Lopez; west is 
Mr. Konti’s ‘‘ West In- 





Sketch for the group at the base 
of the southwest columns at 
Fifth Avenue and Twenty- 
third Street, entitled ‘* The 
Navy.” By Geo. E. Bissell. 


fun ; 
of Victory with both 


laurel wreaths. 


above is a figure 


s extended, holding 
This fig- 
is exceedingly well 


modeled, both as regards 
its detail—the face 


and 
being particularly 


beautiful—and as regards 
the action. 


It seems to 
e alighted from an 


ethereal flight and poised 


wings outstretched 


above the soldiers’ heads, 
a pacific Walkyr. 


To the 


breaking the chains 
of slavery which 
bind his wrist. The 
latter figure is par- 
ticularly well mod- 
eled, and the whole 
group is an aston- 
ishing success for 
six weeks’ work. 
East of Twenty-fifth 
Street is Mr. Lopez’ 
‘¢Kast Indies.’’ 
Here, again, on a 
pedestal, a Minerva- 
like figure, with the 























DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH. 


(Designer of the Dewey medal, of the Olympia 
tablet, and sculptor of the group ** Peace” on 


the arch.) 


dies.” Standing 
upon a pedestal is 
a heavily draped 
figure of Liberty, 
a torch in her left 
hand, on her right 
arm a shield; 
seated under the 
protection of the 
shield are the partly 
draped figures of 
a mother and child, 
and on the other 
side is the nude 
figure of a man just 


on the west Mr. 
Couper’s  ‘‘ Protec- 
tion of Our Coun- 
try.” All these 
groups and statues 
are, like the decora- 
tions at the World’s 
Fair, made of staff. 
A skeleton of scant- 
lings and lathes is 
covered with wire 
netting, over which 
a crude figure is 
formed of excelsior 
and plaster of Paris, 
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Plaster sketch by Charles A. 
Lopez for his group * The East 
Indies.”’ For the base of the 
eastern columns at Fifth Ave- 
nue and Twenty-fifth Street. 


curved wings of a Greek 
harpy, stands as the pro- 
tecting genius over two 
nude Filipinos, one with a 
sickle in his hand, the other 
with a book. Over the 
small archways at the east 
and west ends are bas-relie/s. 
On the east Mr. Gelert’s 
‘¢ Progress of Civilization,” 





Sketch for the group at the base 
of the southeast columns at 
Fifth Avenue and Twenty- 
third Street, entitled ‘The 
Army.” By F. Wellington 
Ruckstuhl. 
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the whole being finally covered with a thin coat- 
ing of plaster of Paris. 

The mural decorators of New York appointed 
the following committee, under whose directions 
Fifth Avenue was decorated from Twenty-fifth 
to Thirty-fourth Streets: John La Farge, chair- 
man; Joseph Lauber, C. Y. Turner, E. H. 
Blashfield, F. S. Lamb, E. R. Sperry, Will H. 
Low, H. T. Schladerschmidt, C. R. Lamb, 
Maitland Armstrong, and W. Van Ingen. The 
plan of decoration is well worth the study of 
students of municipal improvements, because it 
teaches the value of simplicity and harmony. 
With a minimum allowance at their disposal the 
committee arranged for a maximum effect. 

The natural desire of an ordinary committee 
would have been to demand a series of different 
figures to flank the avenue, but with rare sa- 


gacity this committee has contented itself with . 


selecting one statue, which was cast twenty times, 
and the replicas set up the avenue from Twenty- 
seventh Street to Thirty-second Street, in the 
middle of the block. The statue selected was 
Mr. Martigny’s ‘‘ Victory,’’ which in duplicate 
adorns newel posts in the Congressional Library, 
and which will be placed on a pedestal ten feet 
high. These figures will be gold, on white ped- 
estals hung with green leaves of laurel. At each 
side of the ‘‘ Victory” are two Ionic columns 
supporting 
gold eagles 
joined with a 
wreath, like 
the devices we 
associate with 
Roman triumphal pro- 
cessions. These pillars, 
45 feet high, each bear- 
ing the name of one of 
the battleships in 
Dewey's fleet, will be 
gold, wound four times 
with green laurel, which 
at the top will hang in 
festoons from pillar to 
pillar. At each street 
corner is a white mast. 
From these masts will 
hang from a cross-piece 
a white-and-blue banner 
(white and blue is the 
navy’s color) with heavy 
gold tassel. But the 
committee’s work will 
not stophere. They will 
supervise the decoration 
of the grand stand, 
where the colors men- & Co. 
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tioned—green, white, and 
blue—will be repeated, and 
even an architectural mold- 
ing, designed by Mr. Lamb 
for the base of the arch, 
will be used wherever mold- 
ings are required in the con- 
struction of the stands ; and, 
as we have said, the house- 
owners will be requested to 
use no decorations out of >. 
harmony with the mural  gyetcn of the group 
painters’ scheme. “To Arms,” by 
Daniel C. French's Dewey Philippe Martigny. 
medal, which, with his kind lla Paya 
permission, is reproduced on 
our cover this month, is an original conception 
in a field that has been much neglected in this 
country. Our coins and medals are inferior to 
those of other civilized nations. With Mr. 
Morris 4s his assistant he also modeled the bronze 
taplet for the Olympia, which we reproduce at the 
foot of this page. 

Mr. French is the author of ‘* The Republic,”’ 
erected at the World’s Fair. His masterpiece, 
‘* Death and the Sculptor,” is now in the ceme- 
tery at Boston, and is one of the few worthy 
creations that American sculpture has produced. 
Among his other works are the monument to 
John Boyle 
O'Reilly, exhib- 
ited last year ; 
“John Har- 
vard ;” and the 
‘¢R. M. Hunt.” 
One can imagine that 
as Admiral Dewey, to 
the accompaniment of 
martial music, passes 
with his escort, like vic- 
torious Pompey, under 
the arch and up the 
bannered and pilastered 
street, the  palpitating 
September air, kindly 
dropping a soft haze over 
the painted wood and 
plaster of Paris, will 
ameliorate. all roughness, 
and it will need but little 
imagination to supply the 
illusion of marble and 
make us forget for the 
moment the economical 
material of the arch. 
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Bronze tablet presented by the citizens of Olympia, Wash- T’his being so. the dec- 
ington, to the battleship Olympia. Designed by Daniel y 
C. French and Mr. Morris. 


orators’ mission will 


Cast by Charles R. Tiffany : 
surely be accomplished. 




















LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT’S ESTIMATE OF 
DEWEY. 


HE October Mc Clure’s opens with two articles 

on Admiral Dewey, the first of which is 

an appreciation by Gov. Theodore Roosevelt. 
Governor Roosevelt has some special fitness, 
aside from his own personal qualities and tastes, 
in writing this tribute to the great admiral, inas- 
much as he was Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
at the time Admiral Dewey was chosen for com- 
mand of the Asiatic squadron. The Assistant 
Secretary was, needless to say, in the very thick 
of the activities which resulted in such a pre- 
paredness for war on the sea as we had when the 
trouble with Spain broke out, and, moreover, it 
is understood that it was to a considerable extent 
due to Assistant Secretary Roosevelt’s belief in 
the skill and tact of Dewey which gave that offi- 
cer charge of the difficult and highly important 
Asiatic mission. Not that there was a dissent- 
ing voice in the choice of Dewey. Governor 
Roosevelt says in this article that there is no bet- 
ter way to tell the worth of a naval commander 
as yet untried in war than to get at the estimate 
in which he is held by the best fighting men who 
would have to serve under him. It was found 
that the captains and commanders in Washington 
were a unit in their faith in the then Commodore 
Dewey. Another factor which led in the choice 
of Dewey was one which Governor Roosevelt 
says the admiral himself may be ignorant of— 
‘¢the way in which he had taken responsibility in 
purchasing coal for the squadron that was to 
have been used against Chile if war with Chile 


- had broken out at the time General Harrison was 


President.” 

Governor Roosevelt says that on our roll of 
naval heroes Dewey’s name will stand second to 
that of Farragut alone, ‘‘and no man since the 
Civil War, whether soldier or civilian, has added 
so much to the honor and renown of the nation 
or has deserved so well of it.” 


THE ACHIEVEMENT IN MANILA BAY. 


‘¢ Admirai Dewey performed one of the great 
feats of all time. At the very outset of the 
Spanish war he struck one of the two decisive 
blows which brought the war to a conclusion, 
and as his was the first fight, his success exer- 
cised an incalculable effect upon the whole con- 
flict. He set the note of the war. He had 


‘carefully prepared for action during the months 


he was on the Asiatic coast. He had his plans 


thoroughly matured, and he struck the instant 
that war was declared. There was no delay, no 
hesitation. As soon as news came that he was 
to move, his war steamers turned their bows 
toward Manila Bay. There was nothing to show 
whether or not Spanish mines and forts would 
be efficient ; but Dewey, cautious as he was at 
the right time, had not a particle of fear of tak- 
ing risks when the need arose. In the tropic 
night he steamed past the forts and then on over 
the mines to where the Spanish vessels lay. In 
number of guns and weight of metal thrown at a 
single discharge and in the number and aggre- 
gate tonnage of the ships the Spanish squadron 
about equaled his, and what material inferiority 
there was on the Spanish side was more than 
made up by the forts and mines. The over- 
whelming difference was moral, not material. 
It was the difference in the two commanders, in 
the officers and crews of the two fleets, and in 
the naval service, afloat and ashore, of the two 
nations. On the one side there had been thor- 
ough preparation ; on the other, none that was 
adequate. It would be idle to recapitulate the re- 
sults. Steaming in with cool steadiness, Dewey’s 
fleet cut the Spaniards to pieces, while the Ameri- 
cans were practically unhurt. Then Dewey drew 
off to breakfast, satisfied himself that he had 
enough ammunition, and returned to stamp out 
what embers of resistance were still feebly 
smoldering.” 
Dewey the Man. 


In the October Harper's Mr. John Barrett, 
who has written for the Review or Reviews on 
Philippine subjects more than once in the past 
six months, writes a sketch of Admiral George 
Dewey, which is naturally taken up most largely 
with Dewey’s experience at Manila; for Mr. 
Barrett only knew the admiral after his arrival 
at Manila. He says plainly, apropos of the Von 
Diederichs affair, that our admiral was undoubt- 
edly moved to speak in plain terms to the Ger- 
man representative. He also says that Dewey 
clearly reasoned out his course to obtain what he 
wanted without bringing on war, and Mr. Bar- 
rett’s conclusion is that the whole affair proved 
Dewey to be a really great diplomat and states- 
man as well as naval commancer. Of Admiral 
Dewey’s personal and physical characteristics Mr. 
Barrett speaks as follows : 

‘« Physically the admiral is not an impressive 
man in the sense that some of our noted military 
men are, but he has a poise of body and head 
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when standing or sitting that attracts the eye of 
the stranger. He has dignity with absolute 
ease. He carries himself gracefully for a man 
whose legs are trained to the sea, and he is not 
affected in manner or movement. His step is 
usually light, but not especially quick. He is 
not tall and is rather under the average height of 
naval men; but in good condition he has the 
appearance of being fairly well rounded. His 
bones are small and his fingers long and slight. 
His hands are often employed in nervous ges- 
tures—not in the French, but in the New Eng- 
land style—emphatic and serious, but not gym- 
nastic. He has an interesting habit of drawing 
his fingers over his eyes when about to express 
some thought or consider a new suggestion. 
When a little agitated or disturbed he -will pull 
and roll the ends of his long white mustache. 

‘« As he talks he shakes his head to give em- 
phasis to what he is saying. If he is specially 
interested his eyes move quickly about, watching 
your own expression and possibly that of others, 
looking bright and cheerful one moment and 
severe the next, according to your answers or 
comment. Still his eyes are not what would be 
called shifting. He has a firm, earnest, con- 
trolling look in them when he has orders to give 
or hears reports on important matters. 


PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


‘«He could not be called handsome, because 
he is not sufficiently tall, but he has a prepossess- 
ing, clear-cut, interesting, almost classical face 
that seems equal to the responsibility of giving 
expression to the thoughts that have birth in his 
active brain. He is much better-looking than 
the average photograph or sketch. None of his 
pictures brings out the best that is in his face 
nor the lines which one notices in his actual 
presence, The ordinary portrait that is seen all 
over the land gives no conception of the real 
force and strength that he possesses, and is 
therefore disappointing to the man who has been 
accustomed to seeing him in person. His hair 
is an iron-gray tending toward whiteness, which 
becomes his composed but earnest visage. The 
nose is large, but it indicates his force of char- 
acter and does not mar the general effect of his 
physiognomy. ‘There are resolution and _per- 
sistency in the lines of his mouth, and when his 
lips are moving in stating an order or giving an 
opinion where he has made up his mind, there is 
no difficulty in determining whether he is in 
earnest. His complexion has naturally been 
sallow much of the time at Manila, for that con- 
dition is superinduced by the climate, but after 
his long voyage home it is quite probable that 
he will have considerable color. He aiways 
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looks clean and neat, but is not over-particular, 
and gracefully accepts the conditions of war and 
sailor life even if they do not give him all the’ 
privileges, comforts, and pleasures of the club. 
His wonderful adaptability has made him as 
much at home in the stripped cabin of the 
Olympia as he would have been in a hotel or 
club in New York or Washington. In fact, he 
gave no signs on the flagship of desiring luxuri- 
ous surroundings, and the simplicity of furniture 
dating back to the days of fighting, compared 
with his simplicity of dress and manner, seemed 
to present a harmonious situation in line with 
his habits and wishes. There was no ‘< fuss 
and feathers’ about him or his environment at 
Manila.” 


THE DREYFUS CASE, 


ERHAPS the most illuminating article which 
has yet appeared on the Dreyfus case is 
that which M. André Godfernaux contributes to 
the Fortnightly Review for September under the 
title of «¢The Philosophy of the Dreyfus Case.” 
M. Godfernaux is not concerned with the merits 
of the case, and indeed he seems to think the 
question of the guilt or innocence of Dreyfus of 
secondary importance. The Dreyfus case is not 
merely a struggle between a group of corrupt 
generals and a Jewish officer. It is not even a 
struggle between the lovers of justice and its 
enemies. Its real significance is much greater, 
for in the court-house at Rennes converge all the 
opposing tendencies of modern France and the 
currents of two contending civilizations. It is a 
conflict between order and justice, between au- 
thority and free examination, or, in a more 
indirect fashion, between faith and science. In 
oscillation between these opposing principles lies. 
the whole intellectual and social movement of 
modern France. 


THE COMING OF THE CHANGE. 


The period from the war of 1870 to the year 
1889, says M. Godfernaux, was a period of 
recuperation—umilitary, political, industrial. But 
at the latter date there began to be discerned a 
distaste for life, an incapacity of effort, a renun- 
ciation of ideals which invoked the inevitable 
reaction. It was a period of lassitude and moral 
dwindling in active life and of mysticism and 
sensuality in literature and art. Many cried for 
a pretender, and without a protest servitude 
might have been reéstablished. Others resigned 
themselves to the decadence which has over- 
taken the other branches of the Latin race. The: 
heroic ages were past and the country had lost. 
faith in its destiny. Such was the moral condi- 
tion of France when the Dreyfus case sprang: 
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upon the scene and awoke the two opposing tend- 
encies of the nation again. 


A CONFLICT OF PRINCIPLES. 


Of these tendencies Dreyfus was merely an 
instrument for condensing the great invisible 
struggle into a concrete form. For the struggle 
had taken place a hundred times before in liter- 
ature, in religion, in sociology. The same spec- 
tacle had been seen before in France, especially 
at the Reformation. 

‘‘ France, politically the most unified of all 
lands, is nevertheless divided between two ad- 
verse tendencies, between two currents easily 
discernible throughout the whole length of her 
history. On the one side, an eminently social 
love of the hierarchy, of official authority, de- 
rived from her Latin past, surviving in her 
Catholicism, in her army, and even to a great 
extent in her civil organization. On the other 
side, the spirit of independence, of free examina- 
tion, inherited from the north, ever looked upon 
with suspicion by the governing body, but ever 
heard dully vibrating and exploding in the great 
eruptions of the centuries—the Reformation, 
Cartesianism, the Revolution of 1889. Inspite of 
all, France has remained till now a country on 
the side of authority, inheriting from its Latin 
civilization a superstitious respect for all who 
hold the smallest share of power, for every func- 
tionary, in a word, civil, ecclesiastic, or military. 
It is well known that Catholicism supports this 
idolatry. It exacts from the faithful absolute 
submission, complete surrender of the rights of 
reason, unqualified acquiescence not only in the 
word of God, but also, and especially, in that of 
his accredited representatives.” 


A REVOLUTION IN IDEAS. 


The difficulty was not a struggle between 
truth and falsehood. Both parties engaged in it 
with equal seriousness and absolute good faith, 
and both desired the truth, with the exception of 
a small party of agitators and fabricators of false- 
hood and hatred. The Coppées, the Drumonts, 
and the Cavaignacs sought it with closed eyes, 
according to a venerable tradition, and believed 
with passionate ardor in the words of the priest 
of their present cult, the flag. The Zolas and 
Picquarts sought it by slow and patient personal 
inquiry; and notwithstanding the anguish of 
their hearts in face of evidence which drove 
them to despair, they had the courage to proclaim 
the truth. We must not, therefore, urge it as a 
crime against France that she temporized and 
hesitated painfully. 

‘For her the case was and still remains a 


veritable revolution, with every revolutionary 
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characteristic if we accept the street-fighting ; a 
revolution in which the two parties were striving 
to deal mortal blows and to pierce each other to 
the heart. ‘Civil wars are terrible struggles 
wherein men, inspired by the loftiest ideas, slay 
each other in the dark.’ Yes, in the dark in- 
deed, but all, to their honor be it spoken, united 
in asking for light. Surely no struggle could be 
nobler, for once more two ruling historic laws, 
two traditions, two essential forms of truth were 
ranged in all their majesty one against the other.”’ 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE AFFAIR. 


The Dreyfus case did not begin this struggle 
and it is not destined to end it, in the opinion of 
this writer. 

‘¢The consequences are not less important 
with regard to the home policy of France and 
her position externally. Under the stress of the 
Dreyfus question the old political groups have 
been broken up, to form themselves ane'y. The 
question of a monarchical restoration has become 
secondary. All minds are henceforth divided 
according to their opinion of the republican ‘sys- 
tem of government. On one side a ‘ National- 
ist’ party has been formed, jealous, above all, of 
purely French traditions, of military glory, of a 
policy of conquest, or at least of obstinately main- 
tained revanche ; a Cesarian party in fact if not in 
name, distinguished by its desire for a strong 
government. Here we have an amalgamation of 
the old Clerical party, the old Royalist and Im- 
perialist parties, sectaries of all shades, but taken 
as a whole the embodiment of narrow ‘ Chauvin- 
ism.’ The other party, for which a name has 
not yet been found, is composed of true Liberals ; 
of minds open to progress and to the future ; con- 
taining some suspicious elements, also, it must 
be owned; but, above all, consisting of those 
who believe in the universal power of reason. 
These understand that conservation is not re- 
action, and while maintaining what is venerable 
and useful in the legacy of the past, they desire 
to eliminate all that is frail or lifeless.” 


A LESSON FOR THE WORLD. 


The final issue, says M. Godfernaux, cannot 
fail to be beneficial. For ‘‘it has forced the 
combatants in the bitter struggle for life to look 
above life toward the ideal or toward the chimera 
—to something higher, at any rate, than their 
own daily interests. France has been chosen by 
fate for the theater of this drama; she has sup- 
plied the actors and the victims. At the present 
moment she should surely congratulate herself 
upon this, her stern privilege, and leave other 
nations to profit by the spectacle at which they 
have come to gaze.” 
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BROWNING ON FRENCH ENTHUSIASMS. 


bw the September number of Poet-Lore Mr. 

Herbert Ernest Cushman has a paper on 
Browning’s ‘‘Two Poets of Croisic” and the 
French enthusiasms of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries as satirized in the poem. It 
is an interesting psychological study of the French 
people and Browning’s satire. Mr. Cushman 
thus characterizes the subject of the poem : 

‘« During the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies when the two poets of Croisic lived, that 
ancient régime of France was peculiarly adapted 
to bring into lurid light the enthusiasms of which 
humanity is capable. The court of Louis XITI. 
was the beginning, the court of Louis XIV. 
the maturity, and the court of Louis XV. the 
ending of the dignified, good-mannered, and most 
courtly court of European monarchy. The two 
poets of Croisic lived in a society in which order, 
suitability, and politeness were the ruling ideas, 
impersonated by the adults and taught to the 
children. Never has politeness turned casuistry 
into its service to such a degree and elaborated 
its manners for such studied effects. There isno 
place nor time where we should less expect en- 
thusiasms than the time and society that became 
enthusiastic over René Gentilhomme and Paul 
Desforges Maillard. Consequently the enthu- 
siasms stand out the more plainly. 

‘«It was the eighteenth century—when French 
society was most supremely ordered and the in- 
dividuals thereof apparently in perfect self-control 
—that there appeared that age of enthusiasm 
called the sentimental period, which later, among 
the common people, had its counterpart in the 
French Revolution. It was this polite crowd 
that affected now to admire the country, now to 
return to nature; now it was a delight in sim- 
plicity. The Queen had a village for herself at 
the Trianon, where, as some one says, ‘ dressed 
in a frock of white cambric muslin and a gauze 
neck handkerchief, and with a white straw 
hat,’ she fished in the lake and saw her cows 
milked. What, suppose you, did the individual 
Frenchman or Frenchwoman care about muslin, 
cows, fish, and simplicity ? Then there arose en- 
thusiasms for village people, for the sentiment of 
tenderness, for the feeling of natural affection. 
Then polite society turned to religions, to consid- 
ering the soul. It practiced trying to be human. 
These were some of the many enthusiasms of 
that society of which ‘The Two Poets’ is a 
criticism. It was the most polite society*in the 
world, but as a society it was capable of enthusi- 
asm that in extent and intensity have scarcely 
been equaled. 

‘The French enthusiasm, as the subject under 
criticism of Browning in this poem, is a social 
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enthusiasm. A social body is an organic being 
with less than human traits, caprice, sense of 
responsibility, etc. The satire involved here is 
directed at civilization, in which such enthusiasms 
could be very frequent, for such a civilization is 
a reversion to savagery. Yet such hypnotic en- 
thusiasms are perfectly natural to the French 
mind because of its tendency to isolate the present 
moment from its associations.” 


PROFESSOR GUNTON’S DEFENSE OF THE 
“TRUSTS.” 


i Gunton’s Magazine for September there is 

a vigorous defense of the great corporations 
under the caption, ‘‘ Crusade Against Prosper- 
ity.” 

Professor Gunton is determined that the issue 
shall be distinctly understood as concerning all 
corporate wealth, and not merely some particular 
method of organization. Suppose the conference 
of governors is a success and all the States act 
together: what is to be accomplished? Will 
trusts be abolished? But what if there be no 
trusts? That, says Professor Gunton, is exactly 
the state of the case. 

‘« There is not a trust left in the United States. 
There never were more than about half a dozen, 
and they have all been dissolved and converted 
into large corporations. In reality, then, the 
war on trusts is a war on corporations pure and 
simple. Large corporations may be a very bad 
thing for the community, and if so they ought to 
be abolished, but an agitation for their abolition 
should be conducted on honest principles. It 
should be definitely understood that it is a cru- 
sade against large corporations. To call it a 
crusade against trusts is to practice a fraud upon 
the people. At least let us have the people who 
are to vote these business concerns out of exist- 
ence know what they are voting against. Cer- 
tainly before the people of this country can be 
expected to support such a crusade they have a 
right to know something about what it will ac- 
complish. 


A REORGANIZATION OF BUSINESS. 


‘« First, then, are all corporations to be sup- 
pressed ? If so the proposition is very simple. 
Of course this can be done if the people want it, 
but it would stop every railroad, trolley, cable, 
and horse car system in the country, and would 
close more than 90 per cent. of the manufactur- 
ing and business concerns. In fact, nearly all 
businesses larger than the peanut stand would 
have to be dissolved and redistributed into small 
efforts—about the equivalent of what existed in 
the walled towns in the thirteenth century. It 
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would, in fact, wipe out about all the economic 
effectiveness the last five centuries of industrial 
evolution. have produced. For reduction to eco- 
nomic simplicity and thorough abolition of mo- 
nopoly this would leave little to be desired. It 
would accomplish the object completely, but it 
would reduce us to barbarism. Of course no- 
body wants that. 

‘*Yet that is the simple case if the war is 
against all corporations. If it is not against all 
corporations, then against which is the war to be 
directed ? If we are not to suppress all, there 
must be some specific line of distinction between 
those ‘to be damned’ and those ‘to be saved.’ 
There must be some way of distinguishing the 
sheep from the goats. What shall it be? It 
cannot be anything relating to the economic or 
political principle of the organization, because in 
these respects they are all alike. Nor is it in the 
character of the industry, because the corporation 
principle applies to all industries. There is only 
one difference between them, and that is the size 
of their capital. Well, then, where shall the 
line be drawn? Shall it be at one hundred thou- 
sand, at half a million, a million, five millions, 
ten millions, fifty millions, ora hundred millions ? 
Where? If the line is to be drawn anywhere, 
some economic or political reason must be given 
for drawing it there. Upon what economic prin- 
ciple or experience can a distinction be made ?”’ 


THE CAUSE OF CORPORATE DEVELOPMENT. 


‘¢How came these corporations to get so 
large? Why did they organize at all?” asks 
Professor Gunton. 

‘¢There is one general reason and it is this: 
in the effort to make the most of invested capi- 
tal, it was found by a long series of experiments 
that under certain conditions large capital could 
be used to greater advantage than small capital ; 
it could produce more at the same cost, give a 
larger profit, sell the products at lower prices, 
and give more permanent employment to labor 
at higher wages. Every little addition to the 
size of industrial concerns has been made for 
these reasons. As the experiments proved a 
success they were increased, and so from small 
individual concerns to partnerships and corpora- 
tions the process went on and on, and if not 
arbitrarily interrupted will continue to go on 
just so long as it will yield these advantages. 
Just so long as adding another million to the 
plant will increase the earning capacity of both 
the old and new capital the additions will con- 
tinue to be made, and as soon as the point is 
reached where to increase the size only increases 
the unwieldiness and does not increase the econ- 
omy it will stop. 


‘¢ Clearly, then, the history of industrial growth 
and prosperity is the history of corporate devel- 
opment. Without corporations productive effi- 
ciency could not have progressed beyond the 
economic status of the small individual concerns 
of at least a century ago. A war on corpora- 
tions without some definite economic basis of dis- 
crimination, then, is simply a war on business 
success. That is the character of the present 
movement. It is based upon no principle of in- 
dustrial management or public policy. It recog- 
nizes no line of distinction between the good and 
the bad, but it is a blind, muddled, indiscrimi- 
nate agitation against corporate capital, which 
means a crusade against business prosperity.” 





THE PHILADELPHIA COMMERCIAL MUSEUM. 


Ee the September Forum Dr. W. P. Wilson 

describes the plan, purposes, and work of 
the Commercial Museum, of which the National 
Export Exposition and the International Com- 
mercial Congress at Philadelphia (see page 447) 
are direct outgrowths. 

The objects of the museum are explained by 
Dr. Wilson, who has been its director from the 
beginning, as follows : 

‘¢ When, a few years since, the excellence of 
American manufactured goods began to be recog- 
nized abroad and the demand for them began to 
make itself felt, the American manufacturer 
found himself confronted with serious obstacles, 
the most important of which was his lack of 
familiarity with foreign trade conditions and re- 
quirements. In this respect his principal com- 
petitors—the English and the Germans—had the 
advantage over him; having for a generation 
been engaged in acquiring information which 
would enable them to invade foreign markets 
with success. 

‘To meet the emergency of the manufacturers 
of our country the Commercial Museum of Phila- 
delphia was organized. In both aim and results 
the institution is unique. Other countries also 
have their commercial museums, which are do- 
ing excellent work. Their scope, however, is 
much more limited, the museum of Philadelphia 
differing from them in that it is an active, not 
merely a passive, aid to the prospective exporter. 
The foreign museums, situated in London, Bre- 
men, Hamburg, Stuttgart, Vienna, Havre, Brus- 
sels, and various other commercial centers, do 
not extend active aid, but content themselves 
with more or less complete displays of samples of 
domestic and foreign competitive goods sold in 
export markets. The theory of their organiza- 
tion is that the manufacturer contemplating a 
foreign business campaign will be enabled to 
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pursue it intelligently through the study of these 
samples. The initiative is left to the exporter 
himself, who must discover what opportunities 
exist for him abroad ; and it is also left to him 
to take advantage of his opportunities in the way 
that may seem best to him. 

‘¢The display of manufactured samples is only 
a small part of the work of the Philadelphia 
Museum. This institution shows not only what 
goods are sold in foreign markets, but also 
where those markets are, what commercial con- 
ditions obtain in connection with them, what 
particular kinds of goods they demand, how 
these markets may be best competed for, and 
where the raw material may be most profitably 
purchased. It furnishes information, further- 
more, as to business connections as well as the 
credit ratings of the agents or firms recommend- 
ed. To secure specific information it is not 
necessary to visit the institution itself, for re- 
ports of trade opportunities abroad are distrib- 
uted by the museum to its members, and these 
reports are provided with photographs of many 
of the articles which at that particular time are 
in demand in certain parts of the world. Under 
these circumstances the exporter is practically 
provided with a staff of expert foreign repre- 
sentatives, without any expense to himself be- 
yond the merely nominal fee for membership. 

‘¢ While its activities are dependent to a cer- 
tain extent upon the income derived from sub- 
scribers, the museum is not a money-making 
institution. Indeed, its income from this source 
does not cover half the expenditures. It is en- 
abled to carry on its work only by reason of the 
generous annual appropriation provided for it by 
the city councils of Philadelphia. But a very 
large income is required to maintain a staff of 
150 employees in Philadelphia, as well as 500 
regular and several thousand occasional corre- 
spondents scattered throughout the world. The 
only advantage which the city itself derives from 
the museum is that resulting indirectly from the 
presence of foreign buyers attracted to Phila- 
delphia by the museum’s work.” 


DETAILS OF ORGANIZATION. 


The work of the museum is carried:on in three 
general departments: (1) The educational ; (2) 
the museum proper; and (3) the bureau of 
information. 

‘¢ 1, The educational feature is confined, more 
or less directly, to instruction in commercial 
geography. During the fall and winter months 
free lectures, illustrated by samples of the prod- 
ucts of different countries, are given to teachers 
and students in the commercial and other high 
schools. In addition, students of different 
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schools visit the institution at regular intervals, 
being escorted through the exhibit halls by com- 
petent guides. In the near future the develop- 
ment of this phase will probably be extended 
along the lines of higher commercial education. 
In fact, the opportunity is at hand for the estab- 
lishment of a_consular and diplomatic school 
whose purpose would be to equip young men 
with such a knowledge of our needs as would en- 
able them efficiently to represent our commercial 
interests abroad. 

‘2, The department of most interest to the 
general public is the second—the museum 
proper. The exhibits, which occupy a great 
deal of space, are arranged in a twofold way : 
the monographic—the grouping together of 
similar products of different countries, and the 
geographic—the grouping together of the differ- 
ent products of individual countries. No efforts 





are spared by the management to make each 
collection as complete as possible. Where the 
material is sufficiently abundant the two methods 
are combined. Thus in the Mexican display one 
room is devoted exclusively to the different 
varieties of Mexican fibers, while in adjoining 
rooms are grouped the remaining products of 
that country. 

‘‘The Argentine exhibit consists largely of 
untanned hides, of wools in the fleece—of which 
there are a great many varieties—and of valu- 
able samples of grains and woods. Brazil's dis- 
play includes coffee, tobacco, and rare and valu- 
able woods. From the nature and arrangement 
of the exhibits the man of affairs can very read- 
ily tell which, if any, of them will be of assist- 
ance to him in turning out a better or a cheaper 
product. The museum’s representatives are al- 
ways able to give the desired information as to 
the cost of the items represented in the display 
and the means of obtaining them. Though the 
collections are intended primarily to benefit 
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American manufacturers, they are reciprocally 
of value to foreigners, who thus become ac- 
quainted with America’s needs. The interest in 
the institution so awakened leads them to keep 
their displays constantly up to date.” 


THE GATHERING OF FACTS. 


‘¢3, The bureau of information, whose pur- 
pose is to keep our business men in touch with 
the entire commercial world, receives its data 
from numerous sources. Among these may be 
mentioned : 

‘¢ First, the trade journals of different coun- 
tries, of which some 1,200 are regularly received 
at the museum. As fast as they arrive they are 
turned over to a staff of readers versed in dif- 
ferent languages, who cull from them what facts 
appear to be worth preserving. The information 
thus received is indexed by the card system. 
Matters calling for immediate attention are at 
once brought to the notice of those manufac- 
turers to whom they may be of practical value. 
For example, if it should be learned that there 
was a special demand for harvesting machinery 
in Argentina or Australia, that fact is made 
known at once to manufacturers of agricultural 
machinery ; the report being accompanied by 
special directions concerning the ways of reach- 
ing the market indicated. Some 2,000 such no- 
tices are sent out in the course of a month, and 
they frequently result in opening a new market 
to one or another of our manufacturers. 

‘¢ Second, the consular and other official re- 
ports of the United States and of foreign govern- 
ments. Of these the museum has a large collec- 
tion. It has, in fact, a greater number of 
official reports and books detailing commercial 
information than has the Government at Wash- 
ington. The development of a great commercial 
library is, of course, a matter of many years ; but 
the museum already possesses one of the largest 
and best-ordered commercial libraries in the 
world, and certainly the largest in the country. 

‘¢ Third, the reports of special representatives. 
The museum maintains a corps of special students 
of trade conditions, some of whom are con- 
stantly at work in foreign countries, studying 
the markets in the interest of American ex- 
porters and endeavoring to bring foreign gov- 
ernments and dealers in touch with the Com- 
mercial Museum. 

‘« Finally, the communications of the museum’s 
foreign correspondents—the representatives of 
reputable importing and commission houses 
abroad. The interest of these correspondents is 
usually maintained through a system of codpera- 
tion. It frequently happens that letters are re- 
ceived from strangers abroad asking for certain 
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specific information. In such cases the museum, 
provided it is assured of the reliability of the 
writer, suggests an exchange of compliments 
whenever any particular information is desired. 
By this arrangement the museum has succeeded 
in building up a staff of nearly 20,000 regular 
and some 60,000 occasional correspondents. ”’ 





GOOD POINTS IN OUR CONSULAR SERVICE. 


| seipevertatgenn- tne criticism of the diplo- 
. matic and consular service of the United 
States is common enough, but it is seldom that 
a writer who recognizes the more serious faults 
of the system itself is able at the same time to 
appreciate the results that have been achieved, 
notwithstanding the faults. This is the merit of 
the article contributed to the North American Re- 
viewdor September by our minister to Venezuela, 
the Hon. Francis B. Loomis. 

Mr. Loomis truly says that it has come to be 
‘almost a habit with many Americans who travel 
abroad to attack our consuls in a sweeping and 
indiscriminating way. It is also a fact that 
many American business men have become se- 
vere critics of our consular service, which is fre- 
quently denominated ‘‘the worst in the world.” 


A TYPICAL INSTANCE. 


Mr. Loomis recognizes the fact that much of 
the condemnation of the consular service which 
is so freely uttered is based on the social short 
comings of consuls and their lack of familiarity 
with many‘of the conventional proprieties. To 
illustrate this, Mr. Loomis relates an incident 
that fell under his own observation. In the 
south of France he was once invited, with the 
officers of one of our men-of-war, to dine with 
the prefect of the department, a cultured, wealthy, 
and refined gentleman, who spoke English cor- 
rectly and fluently. 

‘Shortly after we had taken our seats at the 
table, and while the delicious, delicately seasoned 
potage was being eaten, there was a lull for a 
few seconds in the conversation, and the loud, 
drawling voice of the American consul was 
heard exclaiming, with great earnestness: ‘ By 
thunder! Mr. Prefect, this is bully soup.’ Of 
course the consul’s fellow-countrymen present 


‘were sorry and chagrined, yet the expression of 


robust satisfaction was so genuine, so obviously 
just, so innocently uttered, so pregnant with 
good faith and profound conviction that I think 
our host was not displeased.” 

Whether the French prefect was displeased or 
not, many an American reader of the story is 
likely to stop at this point with an exclamation 
of disgust. Surely this man was unfit to repre- 
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sent his country abroad! But read the com- 
ment offered by Mr. Loomis : 

‘¢This consul was a child of nature; he was 
quite unfamiliar with some of the small refine- 
ments and conventions of cosmopolitan society, 
but he was intelligent, alert, honest, careful, and 
kind-hearted. He was the possessor of a splen- 
did physique, was endowed with much personal 
magnetism, and was bristling with Americanism. 
He had had practical experience in many walks 
of life. Nine persons in ten who saw this consul 
at the prefect’s dinner-table would declare. that 
he was unfit for the official position which he 
held ; but it should be remembered that such 
incidents do not illustrate the fitness or unfitness 
of a consular officer for the serious business of the 
service. It would be a great deal better and far 
more soothing to our pride if all our consuls were 
accomplished men of the world, as well as capa- 
ble, industrious, honest commercial agents of the 
Government ; but it is vain to expect too much 
at once, especially at this stage of our develop- 
ment. The consul to whom I have referred was 
a very efficient officer. The Department of State 
thought extremely wellof him. He was ashrewd 
observer; he saw and reported with graphic 
felicity many fresh, pertinent, and important 
facts in the field of foreign commerce and manu- 
factures ; his reports pointed the way and opened 
the doors to new markets for the products of 
many American factories. At the end of two 
years he had acquired the language of the country 
to which he was accredited, and at the end of 
four years he was turned out of office just when 
his usefulness to his own country was greatest. 
This is a real case, and it is a typical one. It 
proves many things. One is that the tenure of 
office should be longer; it does not prove, how- 
ever, that it should be for life, as many advo- 
cates of consular reform suggest.” 


MERITS RECOGNIZED ABROAD. 


Even the brief tenure, objectionable as it is, 
has at least one good result, according to Mr. 
Loomis : 

‘¢It is difficult to determine what should be 
the tenure of office for aconsul. One great and, 
I think, universally acknowledged merit of the 
present system is that by reason of the frequent 
changes we get better work in the way of reports 
from our consuls than do those governments 
which keep officers of this class permanently in 
their positions. It is essentially important that 
we should send abroad men with fresh eyes and 
with the capacity of taking fresh points of view. 
This is a consideration which ought to receive 
due weight in extending the merit system to the 
consular service. It is one that cannot be ig- 


nored without the risk of rendering the serv- 
ice inflexible, cumbersome, and inapt. 

‘¢Our consular system has been made the sub- 
ject of a thorough, searching, and scientific study 
by many of our commercial rivals, and the manu- 
facturers, the merchants, the bankers, and cer- 
tain officials of Great Britain, Germany, France, 
and Italy have been observing with jealous, 
watchful eyes the methods and achievements of 
the consular officers of the United States. In 
this workaday world results furnish the accepted 
measure of success of a system and of a govern- 
mental or business organization; and measured 
by results based upon the observation and ver- 
dicts of our commercial rivals, the consular sys- 
tem of the United States seems not greatly to suf- 
fer by comparison with that of any other country. 

‘« The trade journals of England and Germany 
have been commenting, freely, frequently, and 
copiously, for several years upon the excellent 
work of American consuls. The high character 
of the commercial reports furnished by our con- 
sular officers was recently made a conspicuous 
subject of discussion by a member of the House 
of Commons, somewhat to the disparagement of 
the British consular service.” 

Mr. Loomis quotes from these journals and 
from the organs of the French and British diplo- 
matic and consular services comparisons decidedly 
favorable to the American service, especially in 
regard to the preparation and publication of re- 
ports and the ingenuity and enterprise of the 
consuls themselves. 

Although our consuls are not as well paid as 
the British consuls, their work, in the opinion of. 
the Consular Journal of Great Britain, is superior 
to that done by the British consuis abroad. 





AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


ia Cassier’s Magazine for September the assist- 

ant locomotive superintendent of the Mid- 
land Railway, Mr. Charles H. Jones, writes 
about the recent heavy orders for locomotives 
placed by English railroad companies in the 
United States. He says: 

‘‘ Many Englishmen regarded it as an unpar- 
donable intrusion for foreign engines to be 
brought to Great Britain—the birthplace of loco- 
motives and of Stephenson, the father of them. 
If the directors of the Midland Railway Company 
could have avoided it, they certainly would not 
have wounded the sensibilities of these people, 
but exceptional circumstances rendered it neces- 
sary.” 

Mr. Jones quotes from the speech made by Sir 
Ernest Paget to the Midland stockholders on 
February 17 of this year : 
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PUTTING AMERICAN-BUILT ENGINES TOGETHER IN THE YARD OF THE MIDLAND LOCOMOTIVE WORKS AT DERBY, ENGLAND. 


‘¢ You will no doubt have seen that we have 
been purchasing some engines in America. As 
this is a new departure, some explanation will be 
interesting to you. We should very much pre- 
fer to purchase home-made goods, whether it be 
engines or anything else, if it -were possible.” 

‘¢ We have at present 170 engines ordered in 
England. The orders commenced in December, 
1897. The first engines were to be delivered in 
July, 1898, at so many per month, and if that 
delivery had gone on properly we should now 
have 48 of those engines. We have not received 
one. The last order we gave, in December, 
1898, was for 20 engines at a very large cost, 
and we could not get even the promise of one 
engine for fifteen months, and that order will not 
be completed until May, 1900. 


PROMPT EXECUTION OF ORDERS. 


‘‘Now, gentlemen, engines are a necessity to 
us; we must have them. Therefore we deter- 
mined to send for tenders from two firms in 
America, one the Baldwin and the other Schen- 
ectady Works, and we received offers from them. 
In one instance the delivery was to be in ten 
weeks from the time that they received all the 
drawings and other data, and in the other case 
shipment from America in four months—10 en- 
gines from each—so that you see while we can- 
not get an engine promised in England in fifteen 
months, we can get 20 engines from America in 
four. I donot think we require further justi- 


fication, and, thinking so, we have doubled the 
order to one of these firms ” 


REASONS FOR AMERICAN SUCCESS. 


To this statement by Sir Ernest Paget Mr. 
Jones adds : 

‘‘Since the chairman made that speech 40 
more engines have been ordered in England and 
10 more in America, making a total of 210 on 
order in England and 40 in America at the 
present time. When these are all delivered the 
Midland Railway Company will have 2,780 en- 
gines. The question arises, How is it that 
American builders can supply locomotives so 
much more rapidly than British ones? It is 
true that the master mechanics in America, like 
their brethren, the locomotive superintendents 
in Great Britain, follow their own bent and 
identify themselves with the engines on the rail- 
roads where they are in authority, so that there 
is no end of variations in design and dimensions ; 
but there are a few standard types, such as the 
Consolidation, Mogul, American, and Atlantic, 
used more or less throughout the States, and in 
fact all over the world, and if these are ordered 
pure and simple, or with but little alteration in 
the details, they can be had at remarkably short 
notice. 

‘¢A vast amount of ingenuity has been ex- 
pended by Americans in inventing and perfecting 
tools and machinery to execute work with the 
utmost dispatch, and whenever trade is brisk the 
factories are kept in full operation continuously 
with night and day shifts, and it is stated that 
the men (nearly all on piecework) work harder, 
as a rule, than they do in Great Britain, earning 
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more money. Then, again, the American build- 
ers go in for less showy locomotives than we have 
grown accustomed to in England. They are 
satisfied with what is good enough, and do not 
expend time and labor on more highly finished 
workmanship than they think is requisite for all 
practical purposes.” 


THE DECADENCE OF BRITISH AGRICULTURE. 


inv the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science Prof. John F. 

Crowell gives a somber account of the present 

economic aspects of British agriculture. 

It has become evident that the constant decline 
in rural values ‘‘is not only reconstructing the 
social constitution, but is rapidly drying up one 
of the main sources of public revenue and of in- 
come to many of the nation’s most cherished in- 
stitutions.” 

Again, the transfer of the population from 
country to city, furthered by agricultural depres- 
sion and decline, has been a great~pauperizing 
influence. 

‘‘Thirdly, not only the shrinkage in rural 
values by which the landowner suffers, nor the 
depopulation of rural districts by which labor is 
driven toward the city workhouse, but the most 
important economic factor yet—the operating 
farmer—is gradually succumbing to the adverse 
conditions under which he works. Like the 
peasantry of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, he is yielding to the economic forces 
against which he is not really free to act or to 
adapt himself to them. Between the sinking 
level of prices of agricultural produce on the 
one hand and the hampering conditions of land 
tenure and land improvement on the other, the 
British farmer of rented lands is indeed badly 
off ; and the owner who bought land, with lim- 
ited cash capital in better times to put into it, is, 
if anything, worse off still than the cultivating 
tenantry.” 

‘« The economic position of the tenant farmer 
may truly be described in many of the best 
agricultural counties in Great Britain as lying 
between the upper millstone of falling prices 
and the nether millstone of competition with his 
fellow-farmers for holdings. This leads to the 
rack-renting system and tends to reduce the 
once high character of husbandmen to the level 
of the Irish type of tenantry of some years ago. 
This condition effectually blocks prosperity ; it 
really undermines the constitution of agrarian 
society.”’ 


INFLUENCE ON THE NATIONAL LIFE. 


‘¢ These economic conditions taken as a whole 
tend to the following general results : 
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‘¢], The exhaustion of the working capital of 
farmers as a class, extinguishing free capital, 
destroying credit, and diminishing the fertility 
of the land, thus rendering readjustment of agri- 
culture to new conditions more difficult and more 
tardy, and even breaking up the rural social or- 
ganization entirely. 

‘¢2, The inability of the country communities 
to employ the productive portion or to support 
the dependent portion of the population, and 
the consequent transfer of this burden to the 
cities to enter the already congested ranks of 
commerce, industry, and personal ser‘rice, or to 
find refuge in some open or disguised form of 
public relief. 

‘«3. The necessity of some more elaborate 
system of relief or support in the struggle for 
existence due to this pressure upon the working 
classes, such as old-age pensions, to the accept- 
ance of some form of which many of the most 
far-seeing minds now believe the nation to be 
inevitably committed.” 


THE INDUSTRIAL REGENERATION OF ITALY. 


bl lightning and the torrent—two agencies 
traditionally associated with wreck and 

ruin—are now invoked as the twin forces capable 
of saving industrially the future of Italy. Enrico 
Bignami writes in the Engineering Magazine for 
August on the utilization of the water powers of 
Italy. He puts the case in his opening sentence : 

‘¢ While on the one hand Italy is extremely 
rich in water powers which are capable of utiliza- 
tion, on the other hand it is absolutely destitute. 
of coal.” 

He mentions a few attempts which have been 
successfully made, and he goes on to say : 

‘«There is no country in the world which, by 
reason of its mountainous slopes, its needs, its 
absolute lack of coal, and its scarcity of other 
fuels, can be expected to profit more than Italy 
by the development of electric-power stations for 
the utilization of the immense potential energy of 
its rivers and streams. If Italy had earlier at- 
tempted to substitute power derived from her own 
waterfalls for that imperfectly and expensively 
supplied by foreign coals, her present manufac- 
turing and commercial inferiority would not be 
so humiliating. Possessing as she does valuable 
deposits of iron ore and copper, yet nearly all of 
this is exported, while the manufactured articles 
are imported, some of them from the very coun- 
tries which purchase the raw material from Italy. 
If therefore electro-metallurgical processes could 
be substituted for the older methods the current 
required could be developed from the numerous 
water. powers. At present the metallic imports 
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of Italy come from America, Sweden, and Eng- 
land, but with a home article in the market, pro- 
duced by Italian water power and with cheap 
Italian labor, the double freight charges on ex- 
ported raw material and reimported products 
would form a natural protective tariff for the 
home product.” 


A NEW WATER CURE FOR MALARIA. 


He remarks on the curious fact that Italian 
capital is slow toembark in these new industries, 
which are consequently being worked by German 
capital. Comprehensive plans should, he thinks, 
be formed, backed by native funds, for using the 
water powers of Italy in agriculture, industry, 
reclaiming marsh lands, and so forth. Water 
power could solve the vastly important problem 
of drainage. He says: 

‘¢Out of the 259 districts into which Italy is 
subdivided only 65 are free from malaria, while 
nearly all could be relieved from this disability 
by proper drainage, and where necessary the 
drinking-water could be sterilized by ozone, for 
all of which work the power is readily available 
if capital were only forthcoming for its develop- 
ment.” 


WATER VERSUS STEAM. 


Already the state and the railroad companies 
are looking to water power as the source of pos- 
sible electric traction. Central stations for trans- 
forming water power into electric power are to be 
counted by hundreds and private plants by thou- 
sands. The figures of. Italy’s actual and potential 
horse-power are a suggestive illustration of the 
writer’s point. He says: 

‘¢ Recent official statistics give the total horse- 
power of the steam boilers of Italy as 160,000 
horse-power, not including those for lighting 
plants, for traction of tramway lines and rail- 
roads, nor marine boilers of any kind. Com- 
pared with the statistics of other countries, Italy, 
to occupy a similar rank, should have at least 
2,000,000 horse-power in order to compete in- 
dustrially. In addition to the 300,000 horse- 
power already taken up, it has been calculated 
that about 5,000,000 horse-power remain, if 
proper use is made of the rapid falls of the 
Italian rivers, the Po alone being estimated to be 
capable of furnishing 1,000,000 horse-power at a 
cost for plant not exceeding 600 lire per horse- 
power.” 

The writer puts the operative cost of water 
power at 170 lire (about $33) per annum operat- 
ing at twenty-four hours daily ; of steam power at 
200 lire ($38.60) per horse-power per year of three 
hundred days of ten hours. Among the moun- 
tains, nearer the torrents and further froim coal, 
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the respective costs of the horse-power would be 
50 lire ($9.65), against 500 lire ($96.50) per 
annum for steam. 


MR. ZANGWILL ON ZIONISM. 


| ws the October Lippincott’s Magazine Mr. Israel 

Zangwill has a remarkable discussion of 
‘¢ Zionism ” as it appears to-day in the character 
of a living force and a practical relief for the 
vicissitudes of the chosen and scorned race. He 
begins by protesting that the object of Zionism 
is not to ingather Israel or to fulfill prophecies. 
It is not the outflaming of the nation’s spirit. 
He defines the object of Zionism as the allevia- 
tion of what Heine called the Judenschmerz. 
The Jewish evil is twofold: the external through 





MR. ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 


persecution, the internal through isolation. Mr. 
Zangwill takes it for granted that the Jew is in 
every country in the world at a disadvantage, 
and that Max Nordau exaggerates but little in 
asserting that a Jew must be three times as clever 
as any other man to win equal success in the 
battle of life. As to the cause of this, Mr. Zang- 
will differs from Mark Twain, who ascribes it 
wholly to commercial competition and industrial 
jealousy. These Mr. Zangwill thinks contribute 
to the result, but in part ‘‘it is doubtless a sur- 
vival from the Dark Ages, still nourished by the 
dictionary, a religious antagonism still fomented 
by the Christian prayer-book ; in part it is a 
racial antagonism, an episode of the long strug- 
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gle of East and West, and one must not omit 
the pure joy of malice.” 

Assuming that the Jew is ‘hated for his 
virtues ’’ and that he has no chance except what 
he wrests from Christendom, how is this Juden- 
schmerz to be remedied ? ‘‘ There are four pos- 
sibilities, and four only: First, national regen- 
eration ; second, religious regeneration ; third, 
disappearance ; fourth, no remedy.” The second 
Mr. Zangwill regards the alternative to the first, 
which is Zionism, and the third and fourth he 
considers scarcely worth more than passing recog- 
nition. 

As to the Zionist solution, Mr. Zangwill ex- 
amines into the hopes and resources of Dr. 
Herzl, the devoted promoter of the Jewish 
colonial trust, who wishes to reassemble thé 
chosen race in Palestine, and while seeing great 
difficulties, Mr. Zangwill thinks that the scheme 
is not altogether and finally impracticable. He 
is tempted to say that Zionism would be practi- 
cable but for Zion, and on the other hand he 
thinks it impossible to believe that Jewish com- 
mercial genius should fail even in Palestine. 


IS A JEWISH STATE IMPRACTICABLE ? 


‘«To sum up, if a Jewish state, even a state 
in Palestine, is impracticable, it is less because 
of the external difficulties than because of the in- 
ternal unwillingness of the Jews. Without an 
inner enthusiasm for immigration no number of 
millions of pounds could avail. This enthusiasm, 
now confined to a minority, may spread as the 
prospects improve. But even a Jewish state 
would not remove all the Judenschmerz. Only a 

_ quack could 6ffer one simple remedy for so com- 
plex a disease. Of the three possibilities, na- 
tional regeneration, spiritual regeneration, and 
disappearance, I am inclined to accept all, to offer 
a threefold solution of the long-historic tragedy. 
Those who believe Israel’s isolation a harmful 
superstition should absorb themselves in the en- 
vironment. Those who believe Israel has yet a 
mission that is better served by diffusion vhan 
by concentration in a petty state should make of 
themselves centers of righteousness everywhere, 
and assert, not withhold, their ideals in civic and 
national life. For the orthodox and persecuted 
masses in semi-barbarous countries a state would 
be a boon. But these possibilities are all ideals, 
and none is easily translatable into actuality, a 
state least of all. It is even possible that when 


the moment came, realizing the immeasurable 
value of his Jewish subjects, ‘Pharaoh would 
not let the people go.’ 

‘¢ Hence the last word of all seems to approach 
the fourth possibility—tthat there is no remedy. 
Even this would not be a word of unique de- 
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spair. As much might be said of the countless 
other tragic problems that beset the thinker— 
for the Judenschmerz is only a fraction of the 
world’s suffering. But the chances are that, 
even if Dr. Herzl’s scheme break down and Dr. 
Haupt’s scheme never develop, the Jew in semi- 
barbarous countries will, with the gradual ad- 
vance of civilization, be relieved of his unjust 
burdens, and that when emancipated politically 
he will either disappear or undergo a religious 
regeneration.” 


AN EDUCATIONAL POLICY FOR OUR NEW 
POSSESSIONS. 


HE address before the National Educational 
Association at Los Angeles last July by 
Commissioner Harris, outlining an educational 
policy for our new national possessions, is pub- 
lished in the Hducational Review for September. 

Dr. Harris summarizes the distinctive features 
of such a policy as follows : 

‘They involve, first, the action of provost 
marshals under the direction of the generals 
commanding these islands to reéstablish in their 
old channels the industries and the educational 
institutions ; second, the appointment of expert 
supervisors to inspect the schools and train the 
teachers in the most advanced methods of in- 
struction; third, the appointment of Spanish- 
English teachers who are able to lay out a course 
of instruction in English and introduce it into 
the programmes of the schools so as to have in 
all cases one lesson a day in English, and to 
supervise the teaching of this work as performed 
by the regular teacher of the school. Under 
this arrangement both teachers and pupils will 
very soon attain a considerable familiarity with 
English. 

‘¢ It is all-important that only one lesson per 
day should be given in English. More than this 
would be liable to the suspicion that we desired 
to substitute English for Spanish in our new pos- 
sessions, and such suspicion would embarrass and 
even render futile all our efforts at improving 
their schools. 

‘« The experience in Porto Rico since January 
of the present year has been very nearly on these 
lines and has met with success.” 

Dr. Harris further says : 

‘¢ Besides the literary work there should be, 
as I have suggested, schools of industry with 
special teachers in every considerable town and 
village. The general manual-training school as 
it exists with us would do good work there, but 
I think that special trades schools are better. 
They should fit all who desire instruction for 
their special vocations.” 
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THE ARMY AS A SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY. 
R. SIDNEY LOW declares in the Nine- 
teenth Century for September that the 
peace conference has failed. He is obliged to 
admit that ‘‘the great success of the conference is 
supposed to be the arbitration convention,” but 
tries to belittle that achievement with the remark 
that ‘‘nations will not be induced to abstain 
from war because there is a secretary and an 
arbitration bureau, with an office in Brussels or 
in some other conveniently accessible capital.” 
Mr. Low naturally enlarges on the non-success 
of the proposal for limitation of armaments. 
He reiterates that great armies and navies will 
remain, ‘‘ for they are the best security against 
needless and hasty disturbance of the peace.” 
He finds nothing in M. de Bloch’s elaborate 
argument which really tends in favor of disarma- 
ment. Quite the contrary, it is the growth in 
armies and improvement in appliances which, 
according to M. de Bloch, makes war impossible, 
or at least suicidal. 

But these criticisms are only a prelude to Mr. 
Low’s real essay, which is concerned with ‘‘the 
future of the great armies.’’ His contention is 
that the army must be transformed into a school, 
not for the military art only, but also for char- 
acter and technical industry. 


THE POOR YOUTH’S ‘‘ PUBLIC SCHOOL.” 


Deploring the tragic incompetence which makes 
military service in France, and partly also in 
Italy and Spain, a means of personal and social 
demoralization, Mr. Low proceeds : 

‘‘ The army of the future will have to become 
what Professor von Stengel maintains that it al- 
ready is in Germany—a national school for the 
training of character. The drill sergeant and 
the company officer must supplement the work of 
the schoolmaster. The recruit must be turned 
into a man as well asa soldier. In itself there is 
nothing that is brutalizing or degrading in mili- 
tary training. On the contrary, it only needs to 
be pursued under reasonable conditions to become 
a magnificent educational process. Foreign ob- 
servers have been struck by the alertness, the 
docility, the disciplined promptness with which 
the German artisan—the discharged conscript— 
goes about his work. We have examples nearer 
home. There is no better body of men any- 
where than the bluejackets and marines of the 
royal navy.” 

‘¢NATIONAL WORKSHOPS.” 


But, proceeds the writer, ‘‘ the war premium 
is so heavy that an economical people will want 
it laid out to the best possible advantage. It 
will occur to them that to teach men to fight is 


not providing for the whole of the national 
defense or the national supremacy. It is also 
necessary to teach them to work.” 

They must be prepared for the industrial 
struggle between the nations. Therefore +‘ the 
army will become not only a school, but a 
technical school. The conscript will be dis- 
missed, not merely with some mastery of those 
weapons he may never be called upon to use, 
but also with a knowledge of those of her crafts 
and appliances with which his hand will be 
familiar all the days of his life. He will have 
learned many things which will render him more 
capable as a clerk, artisan, laborer, or tiller of 
the soil, according to his vocation. He will 
have the opportunity of keeping up the rudiments 
of any trade he may have learned before joining 
the ranks, and of acquiring greater proficiency 
in it. The socialist ideal of ateliers nationaux 
may be in part, at least, realized. ‘The state’ 
will undertake the industrial training of the 
young workman; but the studio will be an- 
nexed to the barracks, and the technical teacher 
will have his lien on the conscript’s time as well 
as the drill instructor.” 

This would mean extension of time as well as 
of kind of service. Recruits would have to en- 
list at sixteen or seventeen. 

The article concludes with the hint that con- 
scription will have to be adopted in Great 
Britain : 

‘«We, too, may have to make the army a 
school, and render it not a costly burden on in- 
dustrial production, but its most efficient feeder 
and ally.” 

Whether practicable or not, this is at least a 
practical suggestion ; and it is one which, if 
ever realized, would tend to relegate militarism 
to a subordinate element in the general industrial 
training of the people. 





AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 


HE August and September numbers of the 

Pall Mall Magazine contain articles by 

Mr. William Archer recording his impressions 

of America from the point of view of internal 
unity and in its relations with England. 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 


The Spanish war, says Mr. Archer, has for- 
ever effaced the memories of the great civil 
struggle and consummated the process of con- 
solidation which has been going on for the last 
twenty years. It deposed the Civil War from 
its position as the last event of great external 
picturesqueness in the national history. A new 
line of cleavage has been substituted for the old. 
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The States of the Atlantic seaboard are drawing 
together to counterpoise the growing predomi- 
nance of the West; but this conflict of interest 
is a natural one in a country like America, which, 
Mr. Archer insists, is not a simple national or- 
ganism resembling a European state, but a great 
congeries of communities, tnited in spite of diffi- 
culties in many respects resembling those which 
keep Europe disunited. 


A HARBINGER OF UNITY. 


In this lies: the hope of Europe in the future : 

‘«‘The United States of America, let us say, 
is a rehearsal for the United States of Europe— 
nay, of the world. It is the very difficulties 
over which the croakers shake their heads that 
make the experiment interesting, momentous. 
The United States is a veritable microcosm : it 
presents in little all the elements which go to 
make up a world and which have hitherto- kept 
the world, almost unintermittently, in a state of 
battle and bloodshed. There are wide differ- 
ences of climate and of geographical conditions 
in the United States, with the resulting conflicts 
of material interest between different regions of 
the country. There are differences of race and 
even of language to be overcome, extremes of 
wealth and poverty to be dealt with. As though 
to make sure that no factor in the problem of 
civilization should be omitted, the men of last 
century were at pains to saddle their descendants 
with the burden of the negro—a race incapable 
of assimilation and yet tenacious of life. In 
brief, a thousand difficulties and temptations to 
dissension beset the giant republic. In so far as 
it overcomes them and carries on its development 
by peaceful methods, it presents a unique and 
invaluable object-lesson to the world.” 


THE EMPIRE AND THE REPUBLIC. 


Of the probable drawing together of the na- 
tions Mr. Archer sees the first germs in the 
sympathy between England and America created 
by the late war. Before the war neither love 
nor hatred, but indifference, was the keynote of 
American tendencies toward England. But this 
was an indifference which might easily have been 
deflected into dislike ; it is now an indifference 
which tends, if anything, to friendship. But this 
change is only of recent growth : 

‘¢We deceive ourselves if we imagine that 
there is, or at any rate that there was until re- 
cently, the slightest sentimental attachment to 
England in the heart of the American people at 
large. Among the ‘hyphenated Americans,’ as 
they are called—Irish- Americans, German- Amer- 
icans, and so forth—it would be folly to look for 
any such feeling. The conciliation of America 
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will never be complete until we have achieved 
the conciliation of Ireland. It is evident, in- 
deed, from many symptoms, that Irish-American 
hostility to England is declining, if not in ran- 
cor, at any rate in influence.”’ 


THE AMERICAN IN ENGLAND. 


But Mr. Archer thinks that the American’s 
view of England differs very much from the 
Englishman’s view of America. The English- 
man never can realize that the United States is 
a foreign country : 

‘¢ But that is precisely what England is to 
millions of Americans—a foreign country like 
any other. We see this even in ‘many traveling 
Americans; much more is it to be noted in 
multitudes who stay at home. Many Ameri- 
cans seem curiously indifferent even to the com- 
fort of being able to speak their own language 
in England; probably because they have less 
false shame than the average Englishman in ad- 
venturing among the pitfalls of a foreign tongue. 
They—this particular class of travelers, I mean 
—land in England without emotion, visit its 
shrines without sentiment, and pass on to France 
and Italy with no other feeling than one of re- 
lief in escaping from the London fog. These 
travelers, however, are but single spies sent forth 
by vast battalions who never cross the ocean. 
To them England is a mere name, and the name, 
moreover, of their fathers’ one enemy in war, 
their own chief rival in trade. They have no 
points of contact with England such as almost 
every Englishman has with America.”’ 


COCKNEYISM IN DISGUISE. 


Nevertheless the traveling Englishman is in- 
tolerant of American customs, and this intoler- 
ance leads to many misunderstandings. An 
English friend declared to Mr. Archer that he 
could not tolerate Americans because they hung 
up their trousers instead of folding them—in 
British eyes a just cause of offense. 

‘«The same vice, in a more insidious form, 
appears in a remark made to me the other day 
by an Englishman of very high intelligence who 
had made a long tour in America, and was, in 
the main, far from unsympathetic. ‘What I 
felt,’ ne said, ‘was the suburbanism of every- 
thing. It was all Clapham or Camberwell on a 
gigantic scale.’ Some justice of observation 
may possibly have lain behind this remark, 
though I certainly failed to recognize it. But 
in the form, of its expression it exemplified that 
illusion of metropolitanism which is to my mind 
the veriest cockneyism in disguise, and which 
cannot but strike Americans as either ridiculous 
or offensive.” 
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THE ALASKAN BOUNDARY. 

c= new light is thrown on the Alaskan 
boundary matter by an article in the Sep- 
tember number of Adns/lee’s, written by Arthur 
I. Street, the associate editor of the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer. Says Mr. Street: ‘‘ It is not a ques- 
tion of territory so much as it is a question of 
gold that lies at the bottom of the Alaskan bound- 
ary dispute. Had there been no Cassiar gold 
fields in 1878 and were there no Klondike at 
present there probably would be no dispute.” 
The part played by the Klondike in the current 
dispute has been set forth in this periodical on 
several occasions, but the fact that there was a 
similar basis of controversy twenty-one years 

ago has escaped general observation. 
The Canadian claim for 
the Behm Canal instead of 


and rather than give up his work, which had 
been extraordinarily successful, applied to the 
United States for permission to move the en- 
tire station onto American territory. Annette 
Island accordingly was conveyed to him by 
the United States. This island lies about half 
way between Portland Channel and the Behm 
Canal, and is therefore in the territory which 
has since come into dispute. The fact is noted 


by Mr. Street that not only was no protest made 
by the British or Canadian government against 
the right of the United States to make this ces- 
sion of land, but also no protest was made against 
the establishment by the United States, almost 
simultaneously with Mr. Duncan’s transfer, of a 
fort and custom-house at Fort Tongas, which 








the Portland Channel as 
the lower boundary line is 
traced by Mr. Street to the 
desire of the Canadians in 
1878 to avoid the American 
customs duties on the route 
into the Cassiar gold fields, 
excitement over which was 
very widespread, and to se- 
cure a base from which to 
impose duties of their own 
at more advantageous points 
than were obtainable at the 
thirty-mile interior limit. 
The route into the Cassiar 
was very similar to the 
route into the Klondike at 
the present time, in that 
the trails lay almost entirely 
over American territory. 
Without assuming the 
advocacy either of the 
American or the Canadian 
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the entirely adventurous 
nature of the Canadian con- 
tentions by recalling the al- 
most forgotten importance 
of the transfer of the Rev. 
William Duncan’s mission 

















of Metlakahtla Indians from 
British to American terri- 
tory in the days preceding 
the Cassiar gold excitement. 
Duncan, who was originally 
of the Church of England, 
maintained a mission south 
of the mouth of the Port- 
land Channel, but got into 
difficulties with the bishop, 














THE CONFLICTING BOUNDARY LINES. 


(Showing the two boundary lines as claimed by the United States and Canada. The 
United States boundary follows the literal meaning of 1867. The Canadian 
boundary interprets tle treaty as meaning the line from headland to headland 
of the coast. It thus includes in Canadian territory not only Dyea and Skagway, 
but almost the entire length of Lynn Canal, also Glacier Bay, in which the 
famous Muir glacier is situated, Juneau, at which the famous Treadwell mine is 
located, and other important points along the coast at present occupied and con- 
trolled by the United States. The United States boundary ascends Portland Chan- 
nel; the Canadian ascends the northern arm of the Behm Canal.) 
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lies directly within the mouth of Portland Chan- 
nel. It was not until the Cassiar excitement 
arose several years later that the Canadians began 
to question the boundary. 

Concerning the dispute in Lynn Canal the 
writer sets forth the manner in which the Cana- 
dian custom-house has been gradually moved 
toward the summits of the mountains, thereby 
extending the jurisdiction of the custom-house 
officers and increasing the pressure upon the im- 
migrants to the Klondike to fill their packs with 
only Canadian-made goods. Much stress is laid 
by the writer upon the influence of commercial 
rivalry in the entire dispute. 

It,is asserted that in the time of Russian own- 
ership the Hudson Bay Company made a con- 


tract with the Russian Government for fishing, 


privileges in the head waters of the Lynn Canal. 
Such a contract would, of course, establish Rus- 
sian ownership at the head of the canal, and 
there must have been corresponding British con- 
cessions at that time. 


DISPUTES OF LONG STANDING. 


An important element in the controversy is 
suggested in the constant and oftentimes bitter 
antagonism which has prevailed between the peo- 
ple of British Columbia and of the northwestern 
States of the United: States for nearly half a cen- 
tury. Says Mr. Street : 

‘« Just why the people of two nations speaking 
the same language, thoroughly at peace with each 
other, and ostensibly enjoying a revival of amity 
should not be able to mine in each other’s terri- 
tory without raising a quarrel over jurisdiction, 
will be more apparent when it is realized that 
western Canada and the Western States have not 
been able to do much of anything together since 
1847 without some sort of quarreling. They be- 
gan to get into difficulties over the ‘ Fifty-four- 
forty’ matter in the time of Polk. They nearly 
sent the two nations to war in 1859 because of a 
suit for damages for the killing of a pig. They 
have kept the sealing controversy alive for nearly 
twenty years because of mutual determination to 
make all the money possible out of the business 
and out of each other. They have had hostilities 
over railroad franchises—are somewhat at logger- 
heads now over the desire of an American pro- 
moter to extend a railroad into the valuable 
mineral areas in the Kettle River Valley in British 
Columbia. They have fought about so com- 


paratively small a thing as salmon-fishing, and 
recently have made themselves ridiculous in the 
attempt and resistance to the attempt of a de- 
termined Chicago man to erect a sawmill upon a 
British Columbia sportsman’s paradise known as 
Deadman’s Island.” 


THE ENGLISH VIEW OF WHAT OUGHT TO BE 
DONE IN CHINA. 


66 HE White Man’s Burden in China” is 

the title of a lucid discussion of the far 
Eastern questicn which ‘‘Senex”’ contributes to 
the Contemporary Review for September. He 
denounces the partitioning of China as a crime 
and a blunder. He declares that if it were 
carried out by France or Germany in their usual 
high-handed way they would find themselves 
face to face with insurmountable opposition on 
the part of the Chinese masses. Secret societies, 
by resolute resistance and social boycott, could 
make life unendurable for the foreigner. But, 
the writer proceeds to point out—and the for- 
eigner will smile at the naiveté of the argument 
—if circumstances made occupation a necessity, 
Great Britain could occupy the whole Yang-tse 
Valley, and not in the high-handed manner of 
France or Germany. 


A BRITISH PROTECTORATE. 


‘¢We could proclaim it British protected ter- 
ritory, paint it red on the map, assume in a 
general way the responsibility for its administra- 
tion, and exploit it to advantage commercially. 
This, I think, we could do with comparative 
ease. . . . We must rule the Chinese by Chinese 
men and Chinese methods, from the top, with 
no appreciable change at any given moment any- 
where, except in directions which will be most 
welcome to the people themselves. By a wise 
and well-directed policy of this kind the masses 
of the people will never be stirred against our 
rule. . . . The various provinces of our future 
Chinese empire would then be ruled by Chinese 
governors, appointed by the British Government, 
which would pay them liberal salaries, with strict 
precautions against squeezing and maladminis- 
tration. They would be supported by a few 
British bayonets and British gunboats stationed 
in central localities; but the majority of the 
troops would be Chinese under British officers. 
A practically omnipotent British resident would 
‘advise’ the viceroys or governors. After some 
years of such a rule we could probably afford to 
introduce British officials in all the higher ap- 
pointments throughout the country by degrees 
as vacancies occurred. Presently they would 
control all the departments. Then the adminis- 
tration would tend gradually to approximate to 
the Indian standard.” 

The foreigner will smile again as he reads that 
‘¢most certainly ”’ this policy is not to be adopted 
—‘‘at this moment ;” but it is possible and 
‘¢most probable’ that ‘we shall be practically 
driven to take up the white man’s burden whether 
we like it or no.’ Nevertheless the writer holds 
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” MANCHURIAS 


, The paper closes with a 
= word of warning as to the 
possibility of the yellow man 
with the white money ruin- 
{ ing the white man with the 
yellow money, though the 
writer disavows bimetallism, 
and with a hint that China 
could best save her empire by 
opening all her coast to Eu- 
«| ropean powers. Their mutual 
@ | trade jealousies would then 
° | prevent exclusive occupation 
by any power. 








COLONEL HENDERSON, THE 
NEW SPEAKER. 


N the National Magazine 
for October Mr. Joe 
Mitchell Chapple writes on 
‘‘The Personal Side of 
Speaker Henderson.” Mr. 
Chapple is an enthusiastic 
“ and indomitable young jour- 
nalist, born and trained in 
that middle West which Col- 
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MAP SHOWING “SPHERES OF INFLUENCE” IN CHINA. 
(The shaded portion indicates the area of a possible British ** protectorate.”’) 


that a small available field force is needed on the 
spot in the far East to protect the lives and prop- 
erty of British subjects in the Yang-tse Valley 
from ‘bloodthirsty insurgents.’ He thinks it 
possible that England may have to depend at 
present on Russian soldiers for these kind offices, 
and he looks forward to washing out the memo- 
ries of the Crimea by British and Russian blood 
shed in friendly codperation. 


WHY NOT UTILIZE THE MISSIONARIES ? 


«Senex ” makes a useful suggestion for keep- 
ing the British embassy more in touch with what 
is going on in China. This is his plan : 

‘¢ We of all the powers are, or ought to be if 
we went the right way to work, in the best pos- 
sible position for acquiring good information re- 
lating to every part of China. There are hun- 
dreds of capable and well-informed English 
missionaries spread over every district therein. 
Most of them would be only too glad to give 
valuable reports from time to time to the British 
minister at Pekin of the state of affairs in their 
district. Being in the closest touch with the 
natives and speaking Chinese, the information 
which they would supply would be invaluable. 
They say that their advice and opinion are never 
sought.” 


onel Henderson represents, 
and his picture of the new 
Speaker is well worthy of 
quotation. Mr. Chapple says : 

-¢ Colonel Henderson always remained in whole- 
some sympathy and close touch with the people 
of his district, until they regard ‘ Dave’ as one 
of their family. No sauve and polished veneer. 
such as is too often assumed by others after a 
brief stay in Washington has obliterated the 
charm of his rugged, pugnacious personality. 
He always had a hearty ‘God bless you, boys,’ 
and if he continues the same plain, sincere 
‘Dave’ of earlier days, he will take a place of 
some moment in national politics and history. 

‘« He is the very antithesis of Reed, who has 
given to the position of Speaker a power and 
prominence it never held before ; and some ex- 
press a doubt as to a man of Henderson’s nature 
capable of holding the prestige which Mr. Reed 
insisted upon maintaining. Congress chafed un- 
der the Czar—it was only a question of time 
when the rebellion would occur and the older 
members of Congress welcome a change as a 
relief from the dictatorial policy of Reed. Hen- 
derson is big-hearted as well as big-minded, and 
he is in touch with the great latent strength of 
the nation—the middle West—and ought to 
maintain a just and fair equilibrium. 

‘¢ The new Speaker, like all members of Con- 
gress, has met the terrors of post-office appoint- 
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ments. He established a unique custom of 
having the vexed question settled by a vote of 
the party supporters, and in some cases he has 
placated opposition by going outside of the party 
lines and appointing a Prohibitionist or a Demo- 
crat to punish the factions. He has been called 
a trimmer, but he manages to hammer out pretty 
good political results in the ‘ Monkey- Wrench’ 
District. 

‘«The Fifty-seventh Congress will meet some 
of the most important problems in American 
history. They must be met courageously and in 
no spirit of injustice or cowardice. Among these 
is the question of expansion in its highest and 
broadest sense, accepting and discharging the 
duty of the hour and the destiny of the nation 
regardless of childish and cringing sympathizers 
with the treacherous foes abroad. Above all, 
it must provide for the control of trusts, which 
must be kept within legitimate bounds in their 
control of business and industrial interests, or 
the foundations of our Government will be swept 
away. Speaker Hendersor is a man of the hour 
and is equipped for the emergency. He is the 
true exponent of the best interests of the great 
mass of common people and the most charming, 
and withal the greatest ability of the man is ex- 
pressed in his genuine and sincere personality. 

‘«The ‘Monkey-Wrench’ District in Iowa, 
which Colonel Henderson represents, is so 
named because of its peculiar shape. As will be 
seen by a glance at the Congressional map, the 
Third District of Iowa is a tier of counties, be- 
ginning with Dubuque County, extending nearly 
half way across the State. The districts were 
gerrymandered so as to offset the Democratic 
vote of the river counties by the rural vote of 
inland counties. But this tier of counties was 
too close for comfort, and Hardin County, a 
stanch Republican county, was locked in at the 
bottom of the last county, giving it the shape of 
a monkey-wrench and saving Colonel Henderson 
from the possibility of defeat. He narrowly es- 
caped in the landslide of 1892, but the ‘Old 
Guard’ was out in force, and the old soldiers 
could not be weaned away from voting for their 
old comrade, and the fact of his being foreign- 
born may have had something to do with hold- 
ing in line the foreigners in the district, which 
has been alienated somewhat from the Republi- 
can party owing to the party’s stand at that 
time on the prohibition issue. 

‘¢The life inspiration of David B. Hender- 
son was his mother—a farmer’s wife who had 
faith in her boy and who lived to see him a 
member of Congress. Through her his educa- 


tion was directed for a specific and practical pur- 
He utilized every leisure hour in study 


pose. 
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for a definite purpose. In the noon hour in the 
harvest field the boy who was stretched upon the 
grass under the row of spreading poplar trees 
studying his books instead of taking a nap is the 
man of to-day. Here he mastered the mysteries 
of fractions and cube root—he was learning to 
teach himself, But the part he took in the de- 
bating societies in the various country school- 
houses near the old farm-house was where, at 
eight years of age, he began the career which 
has resulted in the statesman whose voice is a 
power in the halls of Congress. He was the life 
and spirit of three country school debating socie- 
ties at one time, and on these occasions the fruits 
of those hours of study in the harvest field served 
to good purpose. He became a leader then, as 
he has become a leader to-day—because he had 
fitted himself for it, with the conscientious pur- 
pose usurped by the mother who was the boy’s 
closest companion and sympathetic counselor in 
the evening readings and talks upon the affairs 
of men and the mysteries of life.” 





A SKETCH OF MARK TWAIN. 


N the October McClure’s there is a biograph- 
ical sketch of Mark Twain from the pen of 
Samuel E. Moffett. Mr. Clemens has been any- 
thing but pleased with the number of unauthor- 
ized and largely apocryphal accounts of his life 
which have appeared in various countries, and 
asked his nephew, Mr. Samuel E. Moffett, to 
write a sketch of him that should be authentic. 
The present article was written with his help 
and printed with his approval, and doubtless it 
tells as much of the truth concerning that strik- - 
ing personality as has ever appeared in print. 
Mr. Clemens was born on November 30, 1835, 
in the hamlet of Florida, Mo., to which his 
parents had come in the Western boom. They 
found themselves in a place which succeeded in 
accumulating 125 inhabitants in the next sixty 
years. Mark Twain was a delicate boy and was 
not made to suffer much schooling. He grad- 
uated very early into a village printing office, 
where his elder brother, Orion Clemens, was 
conducting a newspaper. At thirteen years of 
age Mark served in every useful capacity in this 
office. He was of an adventurous disposition, 
and this biography says that before he was thir- 
teen he had been extracted three times from the 
Mississippi and six times from Bear Creek in 
a substantially drowned condition. ‘‘ But his 
mother, with a high confidence in his future 
that never deserted her, merely remarked, ‘ Peo- 
ple who were born to be hung are safe in the 
water.’’’ When he was eighteen the boy disap- 
peared from home and wandered from one East- 
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ern printing office to another. In the next four 
or five years he lived in various places, and 
learned from Horace Bixby the mystery of steam- 
boat piloting. In the war Mark Twain was a 
Confederate soldier, and after the war he went 
with his brother to the new Territory of Nevada. 
From Carson City he began to write a weekly 
letter to the leading newspaper of Nevada, and 
then adopted the nom de plume which has be- 
come famous all over the world, the old Mis- 
sissippi leadsman’s call for two fathoms, twelve 
feet—‘‘ Mark twain.”” He became involved in 
a quarrel which led to a challenge, and it was 





THE LATEST PHOTOGRAPH OF MARK TWAIN. 


“necessary to hurry the duelists over the border 
into California, as the law prohibited dueling. 
Mark Twain found a berth as city editor of the 
San Francisco Morning Call, but routine news- 
paper work did not suit him, and in a couple of 
years he made a new venture in mining. In 
three months he was back in San Francisco, 
penniless, and began to write letters for his old 
Nevada paper again, and went to Hawaii in its 
interests. On his return he tried the lecture 
platform for the first time, and in 1867 went to 
Kurope on the trip which gave the world ‘‘ The 
Innocents Abroad." This book was the venture 
which gave Mr. Clemens reputation as a literary 
force of the first order. ‘‘The Jumping Frog” 
had preceded it, but the ‘‘ Innocents” was the 
book which brought his-name into international 
celebrity. One hundred thousand copies were 
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sold the first year and many more later. After 
four more years of hard and distasteful work on 
the lecture platform Mark Twain married Miss 
Langdon, of Elmira, N. Y., and set up as a 
man of family in Buffalo, where he bought a 
third interest of a daily newspaper and joined 
its staff. But as ever, the grind of daily news- 
paper work was too much for him, and he gave 
it up to join the literary colony of Hartford, 
Conn. There Mr. Clemens has done the greater 
part of his literary work. 


‘¢MARK’’ IN ADVERSITY. 


We quote the parts of Mr. Moffett’s article 
which refer to the greater and more recent 
financial disasters which have overtaken this ad- 
venturous and restless spirit : ; 

‘¢ All this time fortune had been steadily favor- 
able, and Mark Twain had been spoken of by 
the press sometimes with admiration as an exam- 
ple of the financial success possible in literature, 
and sometimes with uncharitable envy as a 
haughty millionaire, forgetful of his humble 
friends. But now began the series of unfor- 
tunate investments that swept away the accumu- 
lations of half a lifetime of hard work and left 
him loaded with debts incurred by other men. 
In 1885 he financed the publishing house of 
Charles L. Webster & Co., in New York. The 
firm began business with the prestige of a bril- 
liant coup. It secured the publication of the 
memoirs of General Grant, which achieved a sale 
of more than 600,000 volumes. The first check 
received by the Grant heirs was for $200,000, 
and this was followed a few months later by one 
for $150,000. These are the largest check¢ ever 
paid for an author’s work on either side of the 
Atlantic. Meanwhile Mr. Clemens was spending 
great sums on a type-setting machine of such 
seductive ingenuity as to captivate the imagina- 
tion of everybody who saw it. It worked to 
perfection, but it was too complicated and expen- 
sive for commercial use, and after sinking a for- 
tune in it between 1886 and 1889 Mark Twain 
had to write off the whole investment as a dead 
loss. 

‘¢On top of this the publishing house, which 
had been supposed to be doing a profitable busi- 
ness, turned out to have been incapably con- 
ducted, and all the money that came into its 
hands was lost. Mark Twain contributed $65,- 
000 in efforts to save its life, but to no purpose ; 
and when it finally failed he found that it had 
not only absorbed everything be had put in, 
but had incurred liabilities of $96,000, of which 
less than one-third was covered by assets. He 
could easily have avoided any legal liability for 
the debts ; but as the credit of the company had 
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been based largely upon his name, he felt bound 
in honor to pay them.” 

By. 1896 Mr. Clemens had succeeded in clear- 
ing the obligations of the house of Webster & 
Co. in full with the proceeds from the lecture 
tour around the world and the book ‘ Following 
the Equator.”’ 

It is somewhat remarkable that so character- 
istic an American humorist as Mark Twain is 
should be able to stand the test of translation. 
But his numerous works have gone into French, 
German, Russian, Italian, Swedish, Norwegian, 
and Magyar editions. 


HOW SHAKESPEARE MADE HIS MONEY. 


_ interesting essay on Mr. Sidney Lee's life 
of Shakespeare in the Church Quarterly 
touches on an aspect of the dramatist’s career 
which is not often made prominent. We are 
accustomed to think of poets and poverty as 
closely associated ideas, but it seems that the 
greatest poet of them all made a fortune by his 
profession. But not, be it observed, chiefly by 
his poetry. What the reviewer says 1s this : 
‘¢The question is sometimes asked, How was 
Shakespeare able to afford such large outlays as 
the Stratford records imply? The adherents of 
the Baconian theory have even found here a mys- 
tery insoluble except on the hypothesis that he 
was receiving large sums of money from a 
wealthy patron in return for secret services, 
such as lending his name to cloak that patron’s 
dramatic activities. Therefore Mr. Lee does a 
useful piece of work when he draws up a state- 
ment of Shakespeare’s probable income in 1599, 
just before he became part owner of the Globe 
Theater. As playwright, at the current rates of 
remuneration (from £6 to £11 for a new play, 
about £4 for revising an old play, and certain 
extras in the way of benefits), he was probably 
earning about £20 a year. As actor his receipts 
would be much larger, probably about £110 a 
year, making £130 in all; and since the pur- 
chasing power of money in Elizabeth's reign 
was about eight times what it is now, such an 
income would be equivalent to some £1,000 at 
the present day. In addition, it must be re- 
membered that in the Earl of Southampton he 
had a munificent patron and friend, who on one 
occasion, according to tradition, gave him a large 
sum of money in order to complete a purchase. 
After 1599, when the Globe Theater was built, 
his income must have been considerably larger, 
since he held in it a part share, which may have 
brought him in anything from £200 to £400, 
besides his salary as an actor. He also held a 
small share in the Blackfriars Theater, while the 
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rates of remuneration of dramatists rose consid- 
erably under James I. Altogether, Mr. Lee esti- 
mates that during the latter part of his life he 
was earning above £600 a year in money of the 
period, equivalent to about £5,000 now. With 
such an income he was well able to make the 
investments in landed property in Stratford to 
which the town records bear witness. At his 
death he left, as his will shows, £350 in money, 
with a considerable amount of real estate, pur- 
chased at short intervals in the years 1599 to 1611 
—the years, be it noted, in which he was also pro- 
ducing the finest works of his dramatic genius.’ 

William Shakespeare in receipt of a comfort- 
able income, equal in our money to $25,000 a 
year, will not, we fear, appeal to the people’s im- 
agination like the thought of the young poacher 
of popular tradition ; still less when it is remem- 
bered that he made his wealth principally as a 
shareholder in theaters, in a minor degree as an 
actor, least of all as a writer. Economists will 
perhaps note with amusement the respective ‘‘re- 
wards” given to ability and to capital. As cap- 
italist Shakespeare makes from ten to twenty 
times as much as he draws from his services as 
supreme world poet ! 


‘THE SUBCONSCIOUS HINDOO MIND.” 


D* FAIRBAIRN gives in the Contemporary 
Review the second installment of impres- 
sions derived from his tour in the Hast, under 
the title ‘‘ Race and Religion in India.”’ He con- 
fesses to the great difficulty of seeing things as 
the Hindoo sees them. Yet he finds a singular 
identity of intellectual attitude among the diverse 
races and schools of India—an identity which he 
calls ‘¢ the subconscious Hindoo mind,” which, as 
the creation of collective experience, ‘‘ antedates 
personal experience and determines the proc- 
esses of the conscious reason.” He distinguishes 
it from the subconscious mind of Europe by calling 
the latter a philosophical and the former a meta- 
physical mind. He traces the peculiarity of the 
Hindoo mind to its being surrounded by a nature 
which seemed from its exuberant fertility to have 
a sufficient reason for its being within itself: the 
creative power is felt to be immanent. On the 
other hand, ‘‘ the religion Europe believes was 
born in the Syrian desert, and is possessed of the 
transcendentalism which found its occasion in the 
wilderness and its cause in the human mind.” 


BRAHMA. 


The writer thus essays to put in speech what 
he describes as ‘‘ the most characteristic and in- 
exorable of all Hindoo ideas—the idea which has 
no counterpart in any Western system :” 
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‘¢ Tf we could conceive matter without its me- 
chanical properties and could construe it as a sort 
of metaphysical entity, an infinite homogeneous 
mass, capable, without losing its identity, of 
throwing off atoms, or conscious centers of force, 
each of which should be incapable of destruction 
but capable of absorption into the mass whence 


‘it had come, we should have an approximate 


idea of ultimate being as the Hindoo conceives it. 
But the peculiarity of his idea does not lie so 
much in what we may term its noumenal as in its 
phenomenal form: the conscious atoms that un- 
dergo ceaseless transformations according toa law 
which their own actions at once constitute and 
administer. For the extraordinary and charac- 
teristic note of the Hindoo mind is that it con- 
ceives its absolute Being as realized in space and 
time under the form of an absolute and self- 
governing individualism. Brahma stands at the 
beginning of phenomenal or individual existence, 
the impersonal source of all personal being ; and 
he stands also at the end, the impersonal bosom, 
as 1t were, which receives the depersonalized ; 
but what lies between is no concern of his, or 
rather of its, only of the detached or individuated 
atoms. Their acts are the providence which 
governs, and their successive states are the crea- 
tions of their own wills. They issued into indi- 
vidual being without any choice of their own ; 
but only by their own choice, or by repeated 
choices maintained through many forms of indi- 
vidual existence, can they return to impersonal 
existence in the source whence they came.” 

What most perplexes the European in the Kast 
is ‘¢ the spontaneous and instinctive expression of 
its subconscious mind:” ‘it thinks without 
effort and as it were unconsciously, in the terms 
of what we have since Spinoza learned to call 
Pantheism.” 


ABSENCE OF HISTORICAL CRITICISM. 


The writer assumes mostly the attitude of a 
docile and observant student in presence of a 
stupendous problem ; but he remarks on ‘the 
indifference to history and the inaptitude for 
criticism” which the Hindoo mind conjoins with 
unwearied speculative activity. He says: 

“‘The two things I most expected to find in 
India were serious difference in metaphysical 
ideas and considerable agreement in the critical 
methods of European scholars. But the exact 
opposite was the case. There was more agreement 
in metaphysics than in the methods of literary or 
in the results of historical criticism.” 

He instances a Hindoo sage who met all his dis- 
tinctions between early and later Vedas with the 
invulnerable assumption that all the Vedas are 
eternal, 


‘fresh milk. 


THE “ PASTEURIZATION” OF MILK. 


| ig Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly Prof. 

H. W. Conn, of Wesleyan University, writes 
on ‘¢The Milk Supply of Cities,” describing the 
several methods proposed for dealing with the 
problem of bacteria in milk. 

Of these he regards ‘‘ Pasteurization” as on 
the whole the most practicable. Although this 
process has been well known for several years, its 
application te the milk business on a large scale 
is quite new. ‘The process consists in heating the 
milk to a temperature of from 68° to 85° C. 
(165° to 185° F.), leaving it at this temperature 
for a short time, and then rapidly cooling. The 
length of time required varies, according to the 
temperature attained, from two minutes to half 
an hour. This moderate heat does not neces- 
sarily produce a ‘+ cooked ”’ taste, and Professor 
Conn shows that it involves no great expense. 
The chief objection to Pasteurization is that the 
heat is not sufficient to destroy all bacteria. Pro- 
fessor Conn admits that this objection has force, 
but he contends that Pasteurized milk is a great 
advance on the raw article. 

‘« Pasteurization is found to be sufficient to de- 
stroy all the strictly pathogenic bacteria that are 
likely to be in milk. The germs of diphtheria 
and typhoid are killed, and even the tubercle ba- 
cillus is rendered innocuous by a few moments 
at a temperature of 75° C. The resisting speres 
above mentioned are of course not destroyed, 
and many other bacteria are left uninjured. But 
the bacteria which escape the heat are not strictly 
pathogenic and do not grow in the body. If 
they produce any injury to the drinker it is be- 
cause they grow in the milk and produce injuri- 
ous chemical products there. They are only 
dangerous, therefore, after they have had an 
opportunity to grow in the milk for some time. 
This opportunity they do have, as we have seen, 
in sterilized milk, but they do not have the op- 
portunity in Pasteurized milk. Pasteurized milk 
is not designed for keeping, and those who use 
it know that while the strictly pathogenic bacteria 
are killed the milk will not keep. It will remain 
swest a little longer than raw milk, but it must 
be used at once. It must be treated just like 
Under these conditions the bacteria 
do not commonly have an opportunity of grow- 
ing sufficiently to produce their poisonous prod- 
ucts before the milk is consumed. Practically, 
then, these bacteria that resist the moderate heat 
of Pasteurization are of no serious importance in 
connection with the healthfulness of milk. Pas- 
teurized milk has been deprived of ail its strict- 
ly pathogenic bacteria, and the germs still left 
will commonly have no opportunity to grow 
very much before the milk is consumed. It is 
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therefore the confident belief of many that Pas- 
teurization 1s actually a safer method of treating 
milk than sterilization. Moreover, the results 
appear to be equally favorable, for Pasteurization 
is claimed to produce an effect upon diarrheal 
diseases equal to that of sterilization. 


A PRACTICAL METHOD. 


‘‘ But the most important argument for Pas- 
teurization seems to be that it is really practical, 
and can be introduced upon a scale vastly more 
extended than can sterilized milk. The practice 
of Pasteurizing the milk has doubtless been fol- 
lowed not a little by private families, but from 
the very outset it has appeared that the proper 
method of dealing with the matter is to treat the 
milk at a general distributing center, rather than 
to depend upon the consumer to do it. Nota 
few devices have been suggested for accomplish- 
ing the purpose satisfactorily and rapidly. The 
machines invented are planned upon two different 
principles. In one plan the milk is placed in 
some large vessel holding many gallons and is 
here heated, commonly by steam coils. It is 
allowed to remain here at the desired tempera- 
ture for twenty minutes to half an hour, and is 
then cooled. This method is necessarily slow— 
so slow, indeed, that it is impractical for use 
where large amounts of milk must be treated 
rapidly for general distribution. It probably: 
could not be used for the milk supply of a city. 
The other method is cal'ed that of continuous 
flow. Here the milk is allowed to flow continu- 
ously over a heated surface, which brings it 
quickly to the desired temperature. It is kept 
hot for only a short time, however, and it then 
flows over a cooled surface, where the tempera- 
ture is brought down again and the milk is 
finally delivered from the machine in a continuous 
stream of cooled milk. Great objections have 
been urged against this process from the fact 
that it is not thorough. The milk is retained at 
the high temperature for such a short time that 
many of the bacteria are not killed. The Pas- 
teurization is decidedly less thorough than by 
the other method. But here, again, before con- 
demning the process it is necessary to consider 
its purpose. If it is to destroy all the bacteria 
or as large a number of them as is possible, it is 
of course unsatisfactory. If, however, the pur- 
pose is to treat the milk cheaply and rapidly in 
such a manner as to remove the danger of dis- 
ease distribution through the milk supply, it would 
appear that such a method is perhaps satisfactory.” 

‘The Germans, who like to do things thor- 
oughly, do not take readily to Pasteurization, and 
there are others besides Germans who insist that 
this treatment does not make the milk safe. But 


if one is looking for practical possibilities rather 
than theoretical success, there is perhaps at pres- 
ent more to be said in favor of Pasteurization 
than sterilization.” 

Professor Conn is convinced that this method 
‘¢so far destroys or weakens the pathogenic bac- 
teria which are liable to be found in milk that 
they need not subsequently be feared as produc- 
ing disease.’’ The germs of typhoid, diphtheria, 
and tuberculosis are rendered harmless, he thinks, 
by such treatment, and these are the chief patho- 
genic bacteria of milk. The other bacteria are 
greatly decreased in numbers and the dangers of 
intestinal troubles in so far reduced. It is as- 
serted that in hospitals where Pasteurization has 
been adopted the results are as favorable as with 
sterilization. 


THE COPENHAGEN EXPERIMENT. 


This plan has been in operation in Copen- 
hagen for the past three years on a very large 
scale. In Denmark more than half the cows 
suffer from tuberculosis. A company was or- 
ganized to meet the general demand for safe 
milk, and it now furnishes Pasteurized milk 
on a scale as extensive as that of the ordinary 
milk-supply companies. . Two large machines 
receive the raw milk, Pasteurize it, and cool it 
in a constant stream. These machines are capa- 
ble of treating 2,000 quarts an hour. The heat- 
ing is done by steam and the cooling by brine 
cooled by an ammonia cooling machine. The 
bottles are sterilized. 

The company is able to furnish the Pasteurized 
milk at the same price as that furnished by the 
other milk companies without Pasteurization. 
This is because the same degree of coolness de- 
manded in the milk accepted by the other com- 
panies is not demanded in milk about to be 
Pasteurized, and this saving in cooling largely 
pays for the Pasteurization. 

‘¢The results of this endeavor to furnish safe 
milk are in quite decided contrast to those con- 
nected with sterilized milk. Sterilized milk has 
now been on the market for quite a number of 
years, but in spite of the fact that it can be read- 
ily bought in most cities, the actual business is 
small. The largest milk-supply company in 
Europe has a demand for only a few hundred 
quarts per day. This company in Copenhagen 
offers to the public a milk which has the taste of 
fresh milk and which has been so treated as to 
have all pathogenic bacteria within it destroyed, 
and at the same time the other bacteria greatly 
reduced in number. This milk it sells at the 
same price as ordinary milk. As a result its 
business has rapidly grown, and instead of sup- 
plying a few hundred quarts it sells some 30,000 
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daily, and the amount of milk handled is increas- 
ing with great rapidity. It probably sells more 
Pasteurized milk than all the sterilized milk sold 
in Europe. 

‘¢Tt would thus seem that we have here actu- 
ally a practical method of dealing with the new 
problem of the milk supply. That it is practical 
is manifest from the actual results in this insti- 
tution in Copenhagen. Whether it is regarded 
as satisfactory will of course depend upon our 
standpoint. Those that insist that the milk must 
be freed from all danger, and hence deprived of 
all bacteria, will not regard this method as satis- 
factory. But probably every one will recognize 
that milk thus treated is very much safer than 
raw milk, and that dangers from typhoid epi- 
demics and tuberculosis are removed, even if 
they do not admit that intestinal troubles are 
thus avoided. 

‘¢There can be little doubt that the method 
would be successful in our own cities, but its suc- 
cess would depend upon the price at which the 
milk issold. If the Pasteurized milk is sold for a 
price much higher than ordinary milk it will not 
be a commercial success, for the vast majority of 
people prefer to save the one or two cents per 
quart, and run the rather slight risk of trouble 
from the milk, If it can be sold in our cities, 
as in Copenhagen, for the same price or a price 
only slightly higher than that of ordinary milk, 
it is hardly doubtful that it would soon come 
into favor, for who would not prefer milk that is 
safe from disease germs if the price is the same? 
Already there are a few attempts in this direction 
in some of our cities, but as yet they are only in 
the beginning stage. Whether they will develop 
to a wide extent depends probably almost wholly 
upon the price at which the milk can be sold.” 


THE HARVARD COOPERATIVE SOCIETY. 


i the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine Prof. Al- 

bert Bushnell Hart describes the work of 
the Harvard Coéperative Society, an organization 
formed in 1882 with the purpose of reducing 
students’ expenses for books and stationery and 
now regarded as one of the most successful ex- 
amples of codperative distribution in the country. 

To the original book and stationery business 
the society has added a gentleman’s furnishing 
department and a clothing department. At the 
beginning there was a system by which members 
of the society had privileges of purchase at a dis- 
count from affiliated tradesmen in Boston, but 
the dealers who were willing to give the discount 
were usually first-class houses, maintaining prices 
so high that after the deduction the general price 
level was about the same as at other stores which 
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granted no discount. The chief function of the 
society has been direct sales tc its members, al- 
though Harvard students who are not members 
and students of Radcliffe College have been ad- 
mitted to the right of purchase, while an im- 
portant branch has been opened for students in 
the Medical School. 


THE MANAGEMENT. 


As to the practical workings of the concern, 
Professor Hart says: 

‘¢This excellent institution is managed by a 
board of directors chosen out of the various 
schools and classes by the members, and moder- 
ated by an elected president who has always been 
one or another of the university professors. The 
actual management has necessarily been in the 
hands of the superintendent, a practical business 
man who devotes his whole time to the enter- 
prise. There has also been a system of profit- 
sharing, by which it has been made the interest 
of the superintendent and all the employees to 
carry on the concern honestly and economically. 
On the other hand, the profits are divisible among 
the members according to the amount of their 
annual purchase, and membership costs but a 
dollar a year. Apparently the system is auto- 
matic: it is the interest of non-members to buy 
of the Codperative because the prices are low ; it 
is also the interest of members to buy because 
they get a dividend at the end of the year ; it is 
the interest of the management to increase sales 
and lower expenses, and the surplus profits all 
return to the pockets of the members. 

‘In practice, however, the Codperative has not 
always gone without friction. It is difficult on 
any terms to find efficient managers ; it is diffi- 
cult to keep a proper check on the numerous 
employees in the rush of the first week of the 
year, and the division of profits has of late been 
more apparent than real. The dividend for the 
year 1897-98 was about $4,000, out of which 
must be deducted $2,000 of membership fees ; 
so that thé actual distribution is only about 14 
per cent. on the sales. There is also complaint 
that the Codperative Society, in the furnishing 
department, makes it a practice to keep high- 
priced goods, and hence does not much lessen 
the expenses of students of moderate means. . . 
Every year about half of the net profit is reserved 
to add to the stock, so that a working capital of 
about $25,000 has been accumulated. The so- 
ciety has just established a new management, 
which will doubtless remedy these defects of ad- 
ministration, and will make that annual public 
statement of its finances which is due from any 
coéperative enterprise, and which is absolutely 
necessary in order to inspire proper confidence.” 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF CARDINAL 
NEWMAN. 


R. J. R. MOZLEY publishes in the Sep- 
tember Contempurary five letters written 

him by his uncle, the late John Henry Newman, 
in 1875. The question raised by the nephew 
was the difficulty of admitting the divine charac- 
ter of the Roman Church, when its conduct had 


f in many cases anf its influence in others been so 


little in accord with divine morality. The uncle’s 
answer was shortly : 

‘¢T allow, then (and for argument’s sake I 
allow more than facts warrant), the existence of 








CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


that flood of evil which shocks you in the visible 
Church ; but for me, if it touched my faith mor- 
tally in the divinity of Catholicism, it would, by 
parity of reason, touch my faith in the being of 
a personal God and moral governor. The great 
question to me is, not what evil is left in the 
Church, but what good has energized in it and 
been practically exercised in it, and has left its 
mark there for all posterity. The Church has 
its sufficient work if it effects positive good, even 
though it does not destroy evil except so far 
forth as it supplants it for good.” 
THE SPANISH INQUISITION 

In a later letter : 

‘¢T do confess that bad is in the Church, but 
not that it springs from the Church’s teaching or 


system, but, as our Lord and his apostles pre- 
dicted it would be, in the Church, but not of it. 

. Good men and good works, such as we 
find them in church history, seem to me the 
legitimate birth of church teaching, whereas the 
deeds of the Spanish Inquisition, if they are such 
as they are said to be, came from a teaching alto- 
gether different. from that which the Church 
professes. I think such insane acts as St. Bar- 
tholomew’s massacre were prompted by mortal 
fear. . . . I was reading the other day a defense 
of Pius V. against Lord Acton, the point of 
which was that in no sense was it the Pope who 
sanctioned the plot for assassinating Elizabeth, 
but the Duke of Alva. Yet who can deny, true 
as this may be, still that to readers of history the 
Pope and the Duke are in one boat ?” 


LATIN AND ‘‘ MORIBUND NATIONS.”’ 


Recent speech of ‘‘ dying nations” and Latin 
decadence and ‘‘ Americanism” gives point to 
these remarks of Newman—written a quarter of 
a century ago: 

‘‘As to the state of Catholic Europe during 
these last three centuries, I begin by allowing or 
urging that the Church has sustained a severe 
loss, as well as the English and German national- 
ities themselves, by their elimination from it, 
not the least of the evil being that in consequence 
the Latin element, which is in the ascendant, . 
does not, cannot know how great the loss is. 
This is an evil which the present disestablishment 
everywhere going on may at length correct. 
Influential portions of the Latin races may fall 
off ; and if popes are chosen from other nation- 
alities, other ideas will circulate among us and 
gradually gain influence. . . . At present the 
Catholic Church is incumbered by its connection 
with moribund nations.” 


ADVANTAGES OF DISESTABLISHMENT. 


On the temporal power Newman says some- 
thing that may sound strange in orthodox ears. 
For example : 

‘“‘As to the bad government in the Papal 
States, I allow, or rather argue, that an ecclesi- 
astical world-wide sovereign has neither time nor 
thought to bestow on secular matters, and that 
such matters go to rack and ruin and cause great 
scandal in public opinion as surely as would hap- 
pen if I undertook to be chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. The temporal prosperity, success, talent, 
renown of the papacy did not make me a Catholic, 
and its errors and misfortunes have no power to 
unsettle me. Its utter disestablishment may only 
make it stronger and purer, removing the very 
evils which are the cause of its being disestab- 
lished.”’ 
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‘(POPES HAVE ERRED.”’ 


In answer to the question whether the Church 
of Rome as a society has not done or sanc- 
tioned actions which were wrong, Newman re- 
plies : 

‘¢T should say that the Church has two sides, 
a human and a divine, and that everything that 
is human is liable to error. . . . I have no diffi- 
culty in supposing that popes have erred, or 
councils have erred, or populations have erred, 
in human aspects, because, as St. Paul says, ‘ We 
have this treasure in earthly vessels,’ speaking of 
the apostles themselves. No one is impeccable, 
and no collection of men. I grant that the 
Church’s teaching, which in its formal exhibi- 
tions is divine, has been at times perverted by 
its officials, representatives, subjects, who are 
human. I grant that it has not done so much 
good as it might have done. I grant that in its 
action, which is human, it is a fair mark for 
criticism or blame. But what I maintain is that 
it has done an incalculable amount of good, that 
it has done good of a special kind, such as no 
other historical polity or teaching or worship has 
done, and that that good has come from its pro- 
fessed principles, and that its shortcomings and 
omissions have come from a neglect or an inter- 
ruption of its principles.’’ 


THE ETHICAL SYSTEM DISTINCTIVE. 


What Mr. Mozley rightly considers the most 
vital point in the controversy is given in the fol- 
lowing passage : 

‘¢T consider it historically undeniable—First, 
that in the time of the early Roman empire, when 
Christianity arose, it arose with a certain definite 
ethical system, which it proclaimed to be all- 
important, all-necessary for the present and future 
welfare of the human race and of every individual 
member of it, and which is simply ascertainable 
now and unmistakable. Next, I have a clear 
perception, clearer and clearer as my own ex- 
perience of existing religions increases, and such 
as every one will share with me who carefully 
examines the matter, that this ethical system is 
the living principle also of present Catholicism, 
and not in any form of Protestantism whatever— 
living, both as to its essential life and also as 
being its vigorous motive power; both because 
without it Catholicism would soon go out, and 
because through it Catholicism makes itself 
manifest and is recognized. Outward circum- 
stances or conditions of its presence may change 
or not; the Pope may be a subject one day, a 
sovereign another; primus inter pares in early 
times, the episcopus episcoporum now ; there might 
be no devotions to the Blessed Virgin formerly, 
they may be superabundant of late; the Holy 
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Eucharist might be a bare commemoration in the 
first century and is a sacrifice in the nineteenth 
(of course I have my own definite and precise 
convictions of these points, but they are nothing 
to the purpose here when I want to confine my- 
self to patent facts which no one ought to dispute); 
but Isay, even supposing there have been changes 
in doctrine and polity, still the ethos of the Catholic 
Church is what it was of old time, and whatever 
and whoever quarrels with Catholicism now quar- 
rels virtually, and would have quarreled, if alive, 
eighteen hundred years ago, with the Christianity 
of apostles and evangelists.” 

Mr. Mozley’s comment thereon is : 

‘«The question, it will be seen, is this—and 
truly it is an important one—whether the spirit 
of St. Peter and St. Paul can be shown to differ, 
in any material respect, from the spirit of the 
Church of Rome at the present day.” 

‘Newman specifies as note of the distinctive 
ethos of the Church that it is ‘‘in utter varia» e 
with the ethical character of human society a‘ 
large,” that ‘‘she wars against the world from 
love of it,” and that her aim is the worship of 
the unseen God. ‘The sole object of the world 
is to make the most of this life. He adds: 

‘¢You can no more make the Catholic and 
Protestant ethos one than you can mix oil and 
vinegar. Catholics have a moral life of their 
own, as the early Christians had, and the same 
life as they—our doctrines and practices come of 
it. We are and always shall be militant against 
the world and its spirit, whether the world be 
considered within the Church’s pale or external 
to it.”’ 


QUEER FACTS AND FANCIES ABOUT FISHES. 


R. MATTHIAS DUNN writes in the Con- 
temporary Review on what he enumerates 
as ‘‘the seven senses of fishes.’”’ He deals with 
each sense in turn. He says ‘‘the eyes of most 
fishes are separate in their actions, so that they 
can survey two objects in opposite directions at 
the same time.” This, he suggests, explains the 
old idea that fish did without sleep in following 
a ship for weeks together; one eye slept while 
the other eye kept watch: facts which ‘ point 
to a double nervous system, or possibly to a dual 
existence in some of the fishes.” The writer 
concludes from facts as to the sense of touch 
that ‘‘the nervous system in the bodies of fishes 
generally is not of a very high order” or pecu- 
liarly sensitive to pain. 
THEIR VOCAL AND MUSICAL UTTERANCE. 
On hearing in fishes remarkable suggestions 


are cited : 
‘¢Dr. Day leaned to the idea that some fishes 
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have voices which may express fear, anger, dan- 
ger, and conjugal endearment. . .. Dr. Day 
states . . . also that the corrina, a fish found in 
the Tagus, emits sounds resembling the vibra- 
tions of a deep-toned bell, and that other fishes 
give out purring noises which can be heard from 
twenty fathoms under water. Further, that in 
the island of Borneo there is a singing fish which 
sticks to the bottom of boats, and which regales 
the occupants with sounds varying between those 
of a jew’s-harp and an organ; and that a sole in 
the waters of Siam attaches itself to the bottom 
of boats and gives out sonorous music.”’ 


THEIR APPRECIATION OF HUMAN MUSIC. 


The writer recounts one incident which seems 
to suggest the possibility of pilchards being able 
to appreciate sounds in the shape of human 
music : 

‘About the year 1840 large pilchard seines 
in the summer months, manned by some eighteen 
hands, were in full swing fishing in Mevagissey 
Bay. One of them, owned by Mr. Peter Furse, 
had singers of the choir belonging to the Meth- 
odist chapel among the crew, and one evening 
when pilchards were scarce, and no fish had been 
noted by the sixty craft watching the sea, the 
two boats of this seine closed together to practice 
music for the coming Sunday service. They had 
not done this very long before pilchards were 
seen springing out of the water around them. 
The stringed instruments were quickly dropped, 
and in a few minutes the men were prepared to 
inclose the fish ; but when the sounds ceased no 
more fish could be discovered. After waiting a 
considerable time, no fish appearing, the boats 
again dropped alongside each other to finish their 
practice. The sweet sounds had not been long 
echoing from the cliffs when again the pilchards 
sprang and played around them. Fortunately, 


this time, the boats were in a better position, and 
quickly these lively creatures were surrounded, 
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much to the satisfaction of the owner, for it was 
found in the morning that they had a splendid 
shoal, while no other seine in the bay had ob- 
served or caught any.” 


THEIR ELECTRIC SENSE OF COMING STORMS. 


The two-senses beyond the five are ‘the elec- 
tric dermal sense”’ and ‘‘the magnetic dermal 
sense.’ The writer finds or divines the seat 
of both to be in the lateral lines of fishes. He 
Says : 

‘When the storms send their earth-currents 
along the deep, far ahead of their course, the 
fishes in the track with their electric cells catch 
the inspiration and instantly know whether it is 
a gale, storm, or tempest which is coming; and 
they act accordingly. . . . The feeding fish, well 
knowing that the storm will break up and destroy 
the connecting medium between their olfactories 
and their food, are anxious to take in a reserve 
to sustain them until communication can be again 
established. . . . It is nothing uncommon with 
sailors at sea to observe these electric indications 
at the masthead of ships before and during storms. 
These corposants, or St. Elmo’s fires, seem to be 
nothing more than electric currents interrupted 
in their course by the ship and sent into the air 
by way of the masts. I have seen them several 
times: their light is certain and distinct.” 

Consideration of the habits of fishes in mi- 
gration and homing—the unerring directness 
with which they make for their shore-goal— 
leads the writer to infer the presence of a mag- 
netic dermal sense. It is held that all basic 
rocks are highly magnetic, and their magnetic 
power is intensified by the friction of the waves. 
Possibly all shores are more or less magnetic ; 
and the fishes may have a magnetic indication of 
the whereabouts of the headlands and shore. 
‘¢ And in this instance may not the brain itself, 
assisted by the dermal magnetic tube, be a sub- 
stitute for the loadstone ?” 











THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


N the October Century there is a brief tribute to 
Admiral Dewey, written by Rear Admiral William 
T. Sampson. He takes occasion to liken Dewey to 
Farragut in the boldness of his attack on Manila, 
which was much analogous to Farragut’s sailing into 
Mobile Bay, in Dewey’s preparation for the final 
achievement of his life, which, like Farragut’s, has 
been in the steady tread-mill of duty, and in the far- 
reaching results of his great victory. Admiral Samp- 
son says that “the service knows Dewey as an ideal 
head of a fleet. Perfectly courageous, of thoroughly 
balanced judgment and quick of decision, he has the 
qualities which carry one to fame if opportunity be 
given. Whatever this war kas cost or may cost (and I 
believe, from my knowledge of Cuba, it was a most 
righteous war), it will be repaid to the country in the 
very wonderful influence upon the young people of our 
land, who will surely grow to manhood and woman- 
hood with exalted views of patriotism and duty which 
it is worth almost any sacrifice to have instilled. 

Mrs. Scidmore’s series on China describe in this chap- 
ter ‘The Streets of Pekin.” In ‘‘Some Famous Men of 
Our Time” Mr. John Bigelow gives “Von Bunsen’s 
Recollections of His Friends ”—Humboldt, Bismarck, 
Bright, Gladstone, Metternich, the Rothschilds, Schil- 
ler, Faraday, and others. Mr. Paul Leicester Ford tells 
of “Franklin as Politician and Diplomatist,” and in 


this issue Professor Wheeler concludes his history of 
Alexander the Great with a chapter entitled ‘‘ Alexan- 


der’s Death.” Lieut. Edward W. Eberle, U.S. N., gives 
a graphic account of ‘The ‘Oregon’s’ Great Voyage,” 
and Maj. James Burton Pond, under the title ‘A Pio- 
neer Boyhood,” gives his recollections of the West in 
the 40s and of farm life in Illinois, where his father set- 


tled in 1845. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


N the October Harper’s there is an article on Ad- 
miral Dewey, by Mr. John Barrett, United States 
ex-minister to Siam, which we have quoted from in 
another department. The opening contribution is an 
account of ‘‘The Ascent of Illimani,” one of the chief 
peaks of the Andes, by Sir Martin Conway. He de- 
scribes the ascent of Illimani as being about as hard as 
the Matterhorn. He and his party of Indian guides 
and helpers did not rest until they were on the peak, 
about 21,000 feet above the sea, overlooking the great 
Bolivian desert. The expedition was made a success by 
the presence of two Swiss guides. Leila Herbert’s ex- 
cellent serial on the homes and households of Washing- 
ton, under the title ‘‘The First American,” describes 
this month Washington’s stay in New York, at the 
Franklin House, Franklin Square, and his life and hos- 
pitalities there. His later New York stay was at the 
McComb house, at that time in the most fashionable 
quarter of the city. It was said to be on the present 
site of No. 39 Broadway. Mr. Frederic Bancroft gives 
a most remarkable chapter in the history of this country 
in his contribution, ‘‘Seward’s Proposition of April 1, 
1861.” The extraordinary scheme of the Secretary of 
State was not known to the world for a quarter of a 


century after it was outlined by him. Mr. Bancroft 
quotes Seward’s words as laid before the President on 
that first day of April, 1861, in a paper entitled ‘‘Some 
Thoughts for the President’s Consideration.” The 
elaborate programme provided, in a word, for a change 
of the whole question vexing the United States from a 
matter of slavery toa question of union or disunion. 
In the second place, Seward proposed to demand ex- 
planations from Spain and France and to seek explana- 
tions from Great Britain and Russia, and to enter on 
further movements which would certainly have brought 
on war from across the seas. Mr. Bancroft attempts to 
show, with considerable success, that Seward had a 
complete plan in his own mind for making himself the 
head of this gigantic upheaval. The proposition taken 
as a whole constitutes, Mr. Bancroft says, a formal 
criticism on the way Lincoln’s administration had been 
conducted since the inauguration, and proposed that 
the whole policy be changed—“‘ that a course be adopted 
that would surely have stirred up a war between two 
hemispheres, and that he, the Secretary of State, be 
made practical dictator.” 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


N the October Scribner’s Prof. Dwight L. Elmen- 
dorf makes a remarkably interesting chapter on 
the new science of telephotography, by which the 
principle of the telescope is applied to a camera for the 
purpose of photographing distant objects, Thus by 
using lenses which serve the double purpose of magni- 
fying a distant object and distributing the light for the 
impression on the sensitive plate, Professor Elmendorf 
and his brother photographers are now able to take a 
photograph of the Jungfrau from a point sixteen miles 
distant, which when pictured through a telephoto lens 
will show details in the peak which could only be dis- 
cerned at that distance by a powerful telescope. A 
great number of striking photographs are printed with 
the article to show the really remarkable results which 
this discovery has brought about in photography. 
Professor Elmendorf says that with a new combination 
of very thin lenses which he is now having constructed 
he hopes to be able to diminish the time exposure so 
that moving objects can be photographed without 
difficulty. Such a lens would, of course, be invaluable 
for the purpose of obtaining pictures of birds and wild 
animals in their natural haunts, inasmuch as the pic- 
tures could be taken, thanks to the telescopic principle, 
long before they became aware of the approach of their 
enemies. 

The opening article is a beautifully illustrated one 
on “The Water-Front of New York,” the text being 
written by Mr. Jesse Lynch Williams and the pictures 
being drawn by various talented artists. This and sev- 
eral other features in this number make the issue one 
of exceptionally good taste pictorially. Mr. Edwin 
Milton Royle describes ‘‘The Vaudeville Theater,” a 
thing which is, he says, an American invention, en- 
tirely different from the café-chantant, the English 
music-hall, or the German garden. To show what a 
business it has bec:‘me, he cites the enormous dimen- 
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sions of a single circuit. It has a theater in New York, 
one in Philadelphia, one in Boston, and one in Prov- 
idence, and though they give no Sunday performances, 
these four theaters entertain over 5,000,000 people every 
year and give employment to 350 attachés and 3,500 
actors. 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


HE October McClure’s contains an article on Ad- 
miral Dewey by Gov. Theodore Roosevelt and a 
biographical sketch of Mark Twain by Samuei E. Mof- 
fett, which we have quoted from among the ‘ Leading 
Articles of the Month.” 

Mr. H. Tukeman makes a dramatic story of a fanciful 
account of ‘The Kiliing of the Mammoth,” his account 
of this noble hunting expedition being the story of a 
journey among the Indians of the Canadian Northwest 
and the destruction of the last monarch of the Glacial 
period, 

Mr. G. W. Steevens, the war correspondent and au- 
thor of ‘‘ With Kitchener to Khartum,” describes the 
‘‘Scenes and Actors in the Dreyfus Trial.” This is his 
picture in words of the scene of this tremendous cause 
célébre: ‘*To the English eye it all looked like what it 
was—a public meeting rather than a court of law. An 
English court is almost ostentatiously grim and busi- 
ness-like. The room is small and none too light; the 
walls bare, unless a plan should be hung on them to 
illustrate an argument. The judge sits on the bench— 
a@ nose, mouth, and chin appearing out of his white 
wig—like a silent sphinx. Lawyers drone and mumble. 
Witnesses stumble over monosyllables. The impression 
is one of hush and dimness—man suppressed, but the 
awful majesty of the law brooding over all. But this 
court-martial in the hall of the Lycée was utterly differ- 
ent. The room was large enough for a lecture or an 
orchestral concert, which is exactly what it is used for. 
With two rows of large windows at each side—square 
in the lower tier, circular in the upper—it was almost 
as light as the day outside. The walls were colored a 
cheerful buff ; round the cornice were emblazoned the 
names of Chateaubriand, Lamennais, Renan, and the 
intellectuals of Britanny. At the top of the room was 
a stage ; hanging on its back wall the white Christ on 
a black cross proclaimed the place a court of justice— 
only instead of the solemn sphinx in black there sat at 
a table seven officers in full uniform. You might have 
taken it for a political meeting, or an assault at. arms, 
or a fancy ball—for anything except a trial.” 

Ray Stannard Baker makes an excellent article 
apropos of the coming Shamrock-Columbia trial of 
speed on “The Racing Yacht.” He has interviewed 
the Herreshoffs and the various builders and sailing 
masters, and tells in direct and graphic style about all 
that a layman would wish to know of the mysteries of 
fin-de-siécle yachting. He estimates that the races will 
cost the cup defenders at least $200,000, and that the 
Englishmen, what with crossing the ocean twice and 
the expense of steam tenders, will spend even more. 
A quarter of a million dollars has been expended in 
building and fitting the Columbia. Her superiority 
over the Defender is about five or ten minutes in thirty 
miles. In other words, a few American gentlemen 


have spent nearly $500,000 for an increase of sailing 
speed equal to from ten to twenty seconds to the mile. 
Then there is the chance of defeat, and when the coun- 
try has gotten over the excitement of the race, the 
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Columbia, winner or loser, “ will sell for hardly more 
than the cost of the lead on her keel.” In this respect 
the new racing machines are behind the cid America, 
that first won the cup in 1851. Somewhat rebuilt she 
still sails the seas, and has had a most remarkable his- 
tory, having been raced, employed as a dispatch-boat: 
and blockade-runner, having been sunk and rebuilt by 
the federal Government man-of-war fashion as a prac- 
tice vessel for the cadets of the Naval Academy. Only 
last year she beat the Puritan in a sailing race in the 
schooner class, and this after nearly half a century of 
vicissitudes and triumphs. 

Mr. Joseph L. Stickney, a staff correspondent of the 
Chicago Record, describes ‘‘ Dewey’s Stay in the Medi- 
terranean,” and illustrates his article with many inter- 
esting photographs showing the scenes of this mem- 
orable return voyage and of Admiral Dewey’s cabin, 
library, and other intimate surroundings on the 
Olympia. 





THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE. 


HE most notable contribution to the October Cos- 
mopolitan is one of Mark Twain’s half-serious 
and wholly humorous skits, in line with his funny 
article on the ‘‘ Appetite Cure.” This time it is “ Chris- 
tian Science and the Book of Mrs. Eddy” that he ex- 
ploits. Mark describes himself as suffering from a 
stomach ache and his experience with the Christian 
scientists in the attempt to cure it. His conclusion is 
as follows: 

“The Christian scientist was not able to cure my 
stomach ache and my cold ; but the horse-doctor did it. 
This convinces me that Christian science claims too 
much. In my opinion it ought to let diseases alone and 
confine itself to surgery. There it would have every- 
thing its own way. 

“The horse-doctor charged me 80 kreutzers, and 1 
paid him ; in fact, I doubled it and gave him a shilling. 
Mrs. Fuller brought in an itemized bill for a crate of 
broken bones mended in 234 places—$1 per fracture. 

‘¢ ‘Nothing exists but mind ?’ as 

‘* ‘Nothing,’ she answered. ‘Allelse is substanceless, 
all else is imaginary.’ 

“T gave her an imaginary check, and now she is suing 
me for substantial dollars. It looks inconsistent.” 

Mr. Frank Eberle, in the series on ‘‘ Great Industries 
of the United States,” gives a brief description of zinc- 
mining. The Missouri zinc fields, instead of being in a 
rocky, mountainous country, as we should expect to 
find mines, are in level farming land, where farmers 
and men of every vocation dig out lead and zinc. In a 
few months the yield is increasing to such an extent that 
America’s proportion of the output of zine ore has in- 
creased from one-eighth of the world’s supply to one- 
fourth. All this practically is taken from southwest 
Missouri and the adjoining county in southeast Kansas 
and two counties in northern Arkansas. The first, 
which is called the Joplin district, produced over 
$7,000,000 worth of zinc and lead ore last year, and this 
year will double that output. The ore is found fifty to 
one hundred and fifty feet below the surface. It is very 
pure and of high grade, running about 60 per cent. metal. 
Clerks, mechanics, professional men, and many women 
frequently put their savings into a mining lease, for 
these lands are not sold, but rented, and go to pros- 
pecting for ‘‘jack,” as the precious find is called. Curi- 
ously enough, for many years this zinc ore was thrown 
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away as useless, and not until 1874 did a geologist learn 
its true character. The owners of land in the district 
have grown to be nabobs. Often a zinc mine with a 
plant that cost about $5,000 sells for from $100,000 to 
$200,000. 

The Cosmopolitan’s series of articles on home inter- 
ests is continued by Dr. Helen O. Anderson’s on ‘ The 
Care of Young Children.” There is a story by Frank 
R. Stockton, ‘“‘ The Lady in the Box,” and an article on 
‘‘'The Bonapartes of To-day,” by Prince Fabien Colonna. 
Mr. John Brisben Walker, the editor of the magazine, 
proposes a plan for the organization of a national clear- 
ing-house bank designed to settle the question of the 
transmission of money in small amounts. Mr. Walker’s 
task is rendered important by the fact that the cost of 
collecting country checks exceeds $1,300,000 per year for 
the New York banks alone, and the cost of the present 
system for small exchanges is even greater for com- 
merce and for the banks. As is known, recently the 
New York Clearing House considered the subject and 
decided to levy a tax of 10 cents on each country check 
entering New York. Mr. Walker thinks the opposition 
to such a system is determined, and that it is merely a 
question of time when such a tax will be abolished. 
With this in view he makes his proposition for a na- 
tional clearing-house bank, to have a capital of $500,000, 
to be invested in government 3 per cents, all profits 
above 10 per cent. dividend to go into a sinking fund 
which shall eventually refund the subscriptions of the 
stockholders. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


HE editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal in the 
October number protests against the negligence 
which people generally fall into in the payment of phy- 
sicians’ fees. He thinks that the doctor works harder 
and more devotedly than any other professional man, 
that the young doctor has to wait longer to get his start, 
and that his proportion of unpaid fees is larger than 
the losses of any other wage-earner in proportion, and 
yet he has to wait for from three to twelve months for 
the payment of his bill. The editor outlines a plan for 
the physician to change his system of payments to a 
commercial basis by rendering monthly bills, on the 
theory that it is always harder to pay a bill which has 
run six months than one which has run one month. If 
the contention that the physician’s bills run longer 
than others is correct, undoubtedly the reason for it is 
that the expense is one which in most instances could 
not have been foreseen and provided against. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal thinks that the South 
has the literary chance of the present and that she is 
not making the most of it, in spite of Grace King, Ruth 
McEnery Stuart, Charles Egbert Craddeck, Joel Chan- 
dler Harris, Thomas Nelson Page, and others. The 
chance lies, he thinks, in the adaptability of the South 
to romantic literature. ‘It is a storied land ; it has a 
soil fragrant with the most romantic social life which 
America has ever seen. There is no period in Amer- 
ican history at once so poetic and so full of the atmos- 
phere of chivalric romance as that which the South 
saw for a score of years previous to 1860.” Doubtless 
the narrowed circumstances of people of culture since 
the events of the 60s have given them more work to do 
in making a living than in making literature. 

The series on the anecdotal side of famous men is, of 
course, for October, devoted to Admiral Dewey, and the 
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tremendous budget of stories, guaranteed to be authen- 
tic, have been personally contributed by the writer, 
described as ‘‘a close friend of the Manila hero.” The 
majority of them turn on the admiral’s striking pen- 
chant for neatness. He is about five feet six inches in 
height, but very well set and always perfectly dressed. 
No part of his wardrobe is ever soiled. His trousers 
are never allowed to bag at the knees, his coat must 
never be ruffled, and a shirt-front which bulges is an 
abomination for him. Several of these anecdotes bring 
out Dewey’s intense devotion to the memory of his 
wife and his avowed belief that a second marriage is a 
sacrilege. 

Mr. Franklin Fyles, the playwright and dramatic 
editor of the New York Sun, gives an unusually inter- 
esting descriptive article on ‘‘The Theater and Its 
People,” the first of a series of seven articles that the 


‘Journal will print, aimed to give a complete picture of 


the theater, the player, and the play, from the process 
of writing a play to the mechanical arrangement of the 
stage moon. 





LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


yo the October Lippincott’s there is a strong utter- 

ance from Mr. Israel Zangwill on “ Zionism,” which 
we have quoted from at length in another department, 
Mrs. John Lane describes very pleasantly ‘‘The Home 
of Gilbert White of Selborne;” ‘‘Ignota” writes on 
“Scottish Sport and Autumn House Parties,” giving 
the financial phases of shooting in Scotland. The writer 
says that very decent shooting may be hired for as little 
as £100, but a fairly good estate, with a comfortable 
house or lodge, will cost £1,000 from July 1 to Novem- 
ber 1. It was formerly common to pay about £25 for 
each stag killed, but now more than one millionaire 
pays £100 for each head. Stag-shooting, grouse-shoot- 
ing, and pheasant-shooting are the sporting attractions 
of Scotland, with the salmon rivers coming a close sec- 
ond. The fishing rental of the Tay alone is said to be 
between £20,000 and £30,000 a year. The writer gives 
the palm for the best shot in the United Kingdom to 
Lord de Gray, who is credited with 15,000 head in one 
season. Accordingly there is a great competition for 
the honor of a visit from him. Belle S. Cragin describes 
‘*The Common Insects of Autumn,” and Mr. George 
Gibbs writes on ‘“‘The Biggest Little Fight in Naval 
History ”—Decatur’s battle on the Tripolitan shore on 
August 3, 1804. 





THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 


R. JOHN BROWN, of Bedford, England, writes 

in the October New England of ‘‘ Congregation- 

alism in England,” an institution which he regards as 
a revival of the primitive idea found in the New 
Testament. From small beginings in the time of 
Wyclif and his fellow-workers, the denomination has 
come to have a total of 4,815 churches and mission 
stations in Great Britain and Ireland, with 377,339 
church members. The great Congregational college of 
Great Britain is Mansfield College, under the presidency 
of Dr. Fairbairn. Mr. William H. Cobb writes on 
“The Congregational House, Boston,” and Martha 
Dana Shephard has an article entitled “‘ Forty Years 
of Musical Life in England,” an experience which deals 
with the work of Clara Louise Kellogg, Annie Louise 
Carey, Carl and Parepa Rosa, Mr. H. G. Blaisdell, 
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Mrs. H. E. H. Carter, Camilla Urso, Addie Ryan, Solon 
Wilder, L. O. Emerson, Dudley Buck, and other 
notable figures in the musical history of New England. 


THE BOOKMAN. 

HE October Bookman complains of the very in- 
efficient service rendered to the leading American 
newspapers by their correspondents at Rennes in the 
Dreyfus trial. Not only were the cabled reports strong- 
ly colored by the general sympathy for Dreyfus, but 
though ‘several columns were cabled over every day, 
in those columns not even the most intelligent person 
could perceive any logical or connected chain of evi- 
dence.” The Bookman characterizes the reports that 
appeared in the daily papers as ridiculous hodge-podge 
that could only exasperate and bewilder all who at- 
tempted to read and understand it as to the character of 
the evidence and of the judgment given. The Book- 
man cites Mr. G. W. Steevens, the English correspond- 
ent, ‘(perhaps the most keen-sighted and acute of all 
living newspaper correspondents,” who from the outset 
was convinced of the honor and sincerity and also the 

capacity of the seven officers who composed the court. 
The Bookman announces that after hanging fire for 
some time in England ‘‘ David Harum” has taken a 
sudden bound in popularity, and that two large editions 
have been rapidly exhausted. W. Robertson Nicoll, in 
various ‘‘Notes on English Style in the Victorian 
Period,” thinks that the future of George Meredith asa 
novelist and artist is problematical, and that when all 
is said and done Mr. Thomas Hardy will be judged as 
the greatest prose-writer of the later Victorian period. 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


R. J. N. LARNED writes in the October Atlantic 
Monthly on what he calls ‘‘The Flaw in Our 
Democracy.” He thinks that the American experi- 
ment in democratic republicanism has been tried with 
a fairness which cannot be improved upon, and that 
the results are scarcely satisfying. One master spirit 
of mischief he thinks lies behind the failure, if failure 
it may be called, of the democracy, and especially of 
the sickening decadence of the Senate of the United 
States. This marring spirit is the organizing politi- 
cian, who is always with us and is always in any gov- 
ernment. We began with such men as Aaron Burr 
and Amos Kendall, who had not the resources to be ex- 
cessively dangerous. His theory of the possible cure for 
our “boss” evil is the massing together of the respecta- 
ble voters, and he draws up a working plan by which 
the honest electors of the State can exert the greatest 
possible influence in their efforts to down the ‘ boss.” 
The kernel of his plan is the doing away with repre- 
sentation according to given areas of land, a system 
which led tothe “rotten borough” calamity of Eng- 
land before 1832. He would, then, do away with the 
voting by wards and towns, a plan which he sees no 
reason for, except historical habit. He would have 
representation according to voluntary associations and 
constituencies, and he believes that the work of the pol- 
iticians who now construct political machines would 
prove inefficacious under such a proposed system. ‘‘The 
old, crude system of territorial representation, histor- 
ically venerable, but practically delusive and logically 
absurd, has betrayed us into his [the politician’s] power. 
Unless we break from it, what can deliver us?” 
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MR. BLISS PERRY. 
(The Atlantic’s new editor.) 


Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, in his essay on 
“The Road to England,” comments on the genuine 
spirit of hospitality among Englishmen toward Ameri- 
cans as such, a phenomenon which has not been 
observed by all Americans. He gives a variety of in- 
stances to prove that the American has at least his 
social and intellectual due on a visit to the old country, 
and assures us that in his own visits he could command 
the ear of any Englishwoman by telling her that he was 
a pupil of Longfellow’s, or of any Englishman by drop- 
ping the fact that he had dined with Mark Twain at 
his own house and that Mark had said grace at table. 

Prof. Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard University, begths 
the number with an article on ‘‘ Recent Changes in 
Secondary Education,” chief among which is the new 
recognition by the university of eye skill and mind 
skill in their matriculates in the scientific courses, and 
that there are children whose minds are opened and set 
working and whose powers of attention are trained by 
manual tasks more effectually than by book tasks. He 
thinks the new schemes of requirements for admission 
to colleges does not mean that secondary education is to 
be more discursive for the individual pupil, but less so. 
The new elective system, whether in school or in col- 
lege, tends rather to intensity in study. The impor- 
tance of the recent improvements in the physical and 
scholastic management of secondary schools Professor 
Eliot considers of the very highest, taking effect as they 
do on 500,000 pupils every year. 

Prot. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, in an essay on ‘“ Lan- 
guage as Interpreter of Life,” protests against the 
suggestion made so often in these days which recom- 
mends the substitution of translations for originals, on 
the theory that all the great and choice ideas can thus 
be exploited as well as through the toil of learning the 
language. He believes that literary training can never 
be disjoined from language study, and that the great 
ideas are inseparable from the language. It is no mere 
vehicle, but an important thing in itself. 
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Mr. H. D. Sedgwick, Jr., writes on ‘‘The United 
States and Rome” and their future probable relations. 
He believes that the Roman Church has awakened to 
the fact that the world is changing, that men’s habits, 
opinions, and ideals are changing, and that the Church 
must change too. He makes a striking suggestion 
apropos of the future of the Catholic Church in Amer- 
ica, as to one great source from which the Church would 
be able to draw strength. This is that she should hold 
out her arms to the hundreds of thousands of enthusi- 
asts now calling themselves by strange names—healers, 
faith curers, Christian scientists, etc.—who represent 
the tide of reaction against materialistic beliefs of the 
passing generation and who have a mighty power of 
enthusiasm. ‘In times past the Church would have 
been their refuge, and they would have strengthened 
the Church. Even now the next pope, like him who 
saw in his dream St. Francis propping the falling 
walls of St. John Lateran, may see that among these 
enthusiasts is the power to establish the Church.” 

We print on the facing page a portrait of Prof. Bliss 
Perry, who has come from Princeton to take the editor- 
ship of the Atlantic Monthly, left vacant by Mr. 
Walter H. Page’s move to New York. 





THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


HE article on ‘‘ The Foreign Service of the United 

States,” by Minister Loomis, in the September 

number of the North American Review, is noticed in 
another department. 

The late Robert G. Ingersoll is represented in this 
number by the republication of an article by him which 
appeared in the North American for November, 1887, 
in reply to an open letter addressed to Colonel Ingersoll 
by the Rev. Dr. Henry M. Field and published in an 
earlier number of the Review. This republished paper 
by Colonel Ingersoll gives ‘‘The Agnostic’s Side” of 
the religious controversy. It undoubtedly represents 
Colonel Ingersoll at his best, and is perhaps as able a 
statement of his intellectual positions as he ever made 
during his lifetime. The article is followed by an ap- 
preciative paper on ‘‘The Influence of Ingersoll” from 
the pen of Dr. Field himself. Dr. Field’s expressions 
of admiration for his late antagonist are especially sig- 
nificant, and are in line with the candid and charitable 
opinions expressed in this REVIEW last month by the 
Rev. Dr. William Hayes Ward. 

Mr. Archibald Little replies to the articles which 
appeared in the July number of the Review dealing 
with the far Eastern question from the Russian point 
of view. It will be remembered that these articles 
appealed to the American people for a Russo-American 
alliance. Mr. Little, on the other hand, is distrustful 
of Russia, and does not hesitate to express the opinion 
that the United States should promptly choose between 
the two suitors for her favor, Kussia and Great Britain. 
He says: ‘There are two Russias—a liberal, peaceful 
Russia and an aggressive, despotic Russia. The latter 
is now in the ascendant, and we have cause to fear its 
action in China.” 

“A Diplomat” attempts ‘‘A Vindication of the 
Boers” as a rejoinder to the recent article by Mr. Syd- 
ney Brooks. He reaches the gloomy conclusion that for 
the Boers it is a choice of two evils—of suicide or death 
at the hands of another. Whether they yield or appeal 
to arms, the Boers are-doomed. ‘They can hope to 
achieve new distinction by a heroic resistance, by gain- 
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ing some battles, but this will be of no material avail 
to them, as they must be overpowered and beaten in 
the end. With the confidence and increased energy of 
purpose derived from her triumphs in Egypt, Great 
Britain means to settle the South African problem in 
her own way and at any cost. Whatever the choice of 
the Boers, the end seems to be fast approaching. Most 
of us will probably live to see the curtain fall on the 
last act of the tragedy now enacting in the Dark Con- 
tinént, the suppression of the Transvaal.” 

Mr. Joseph’ S. Auerbach discusses “‘ The Legal Aspect 
of ‘Trusts.’” The courts of this country, he says, have 
in their decisions always protected individuals and cor- 
porations in'the enjoyment of property rights and per- 
sonal freedom, although they have not failed to give 
appropriate definitions of what are omissions by the 
individual or the corporation of their obligations to the 
community, or to make it clear what corporations are 
and what are not entitled to the benefit of these deci- 
sions.. ‘‘Men or corporations may not conspire to fix 
the value or limit the output of a necessary of life; 
corporations may not enter into copartnership with one 
another ; they must not create or seek to create monop- 
olies ; they must not be formed for that purpose; they 
must not injure the trade of another by unjust methods ; 
competition must stop at all illegal methods of rivalry, 
and competition must not mean conspiracy.” 

Writing on ‘Recent Progress of Automobilism in 
France,” the Marquis de Chasseloup-Laubat predicts 
that it will soon be ‘‘an easy matter to live twenty or 
thirty kilometers from the place of one’s daily avoca- 
tions, especially in summer, and it will be considered a 
promenade to go for breakfast fifty, one hundred, or one 
hundred and fifty kilometers away from home. Pro- 
found modifications will undoubtedly result from this, 
not only in country life, but, what is more important, 
in the life of a numerous class inhabiting our large 
cities.” Thus the automobile will tend to further prog- 
ress and the well-being of civilization. 

Tn an article on ‘‘ American Universities” M. Edouard 
Rod commiserates American university students for 
the restrictions which interfere with their free enjoy- 
ment of wine and beer. He declares that ‘wine is as 
natural as Apollinaris water, beer is as wholesome as 
ginger-ale ; to forbid their use in order to prevent their 
abuse looks to me only like a deplorable paradox. I 
think of the gayety of my student years, and I wonder 
what they would have been without the light white 
wine of the canton of Vaud, without the good rich Ger- 
man beer. Yet I may be mistaken. Every country has 
its own customs. The American students, even those 
who drink nothing but water, are lively, gay, and 
manly young men. They have other pleasures which 
are just as good as ours.” ° 

‘‘ Aguinaldo’s Case Against the United States” is set 
forth by a Filipino, who is described by the editor of 
the North American as an authorized personal repre- 
sentative of Aguinaldo. The substance of the ‘‘case” 
is that the American people have been duped by their 
representative, General Otis, who is held responsible 
for all the trouble that has énsued since February 6. 
This Filipino now demands that General Otis be re- 
called and the peace commission be granted an oppor- 
tunity to negotiate anew with the insurgents. 

The Hon. Charles Russell says of the America’s cup 
race: ‘Frankly, as an Irishman bred in Scotland 
and bustled by business into England, Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton desires to better America’s present best and to hold 
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the cup till the time comes when our best, in turn of 
fortune, is again bettered by America. If the Sham- 
rock loses, the countries on this side of the Atlantic 
will have at ieast the consoling pride of fathers who see 
themselve. outstripped by their own sons.” 





THE FORUM. 
E have quoted elsewhere from Dr. Wilson’s 
article on ‘‘The Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum” in the September Forum. 

The opening article of this number is a review of the 
work of The Hague conference by Mr. W. T. Stead. 
Mr. Stead emphasizes the importance of the results 
achieved at the conference by the American delegation, 
especially by Secretary Holls. He declares that the 
conference ‘‘marks the advent of the United States of 
America as a leading factor in the international affairs 
of the world.” 

President Robert Ellis Jones, of Hobart College, re- 
views the much-reviewed Farewell Address of Wash- 
ington, making deductions from it quite different from 
those commonly accepted or assumed by the opponents 
of national expansion. He concludes: ‘If Europe 
really covets South America (her own testimony must 
be admitted), if our occupation of the Philippines would 
halt the system of European equivalence (the witness 
of Europe’s fears and Germany’s deeds applies), then 
there can be little doubt that Washington’s Farewell 
Address indirectly favors our retention of the Philip- 
pines.” 

Mr. Charies Denby, Jr., late secretary of the Chinese 
legation, describes the industry of cotton-spinning as 
now carried on at Shanghai. He predicts that the in- 
dustry will constantly increase in importance. Labor, 
he says, is as cheap in China as it is in Japan, and 
American and Indian raw cotton can be laid down as 
cheaply in the former country as in the latter, while the 
market is protected by an import duty of 5 per cent. 


“A Friend of General Henderson” communicates ' 


“A Word to the Next Speaker,” indicating some of the 
grave problems confronting the country that will come 
before thenext session of Congress. This writer frankly 
says to General Henderson: ‘‘ As the immediate success- 
or to so great a man as Mr. Reed, you will suffer, at 
first, from comparison. It is fortunate, therefore, that 
you are, in natural temperament and characteristics, 
his very antithesis. For instance, Mr. Reed is a master 
of sarcasm ; you do not know the meaning of the word. 
He is cold, satirical, and calculating; you are warm 
and generous-hearted. He is not companionable ; you 
could not and would not avoid sociability. He moves 
like a massive car of Juggernaut, not hesjtating to 
crush even the prostrate forms in his path ; your genial 
and sunshiny nature would shrink from inflicting a 
wound. He measures every word with careful pre- 
cision, while you pour forth eloquent sentences with 
voleanie force and prodigal indifference. In scores of 
other characteristics the contrast is equally marked, 
but I have enumerated sufficient to show that at least 
you will not be a miniature Reed. It is extremely 
fortunate that you have had many years of experience 
in Congressional life ; that: you are a good politician ; 
that you are a man of broad views and endowed with 
the prime quality of common sense developed in large 
degree.” 

Capt. William W. Bates writes on ‘‘The Problem of 
an American Marine,” arguing for a return to the ear- 
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lier American policy of protection, denouncing the 
Hanna-Payne bill before Congress as inexperienced, 
delusive, and unphilosophical. 

Mr. Bernard W. Snow, the statistician, contributes 
an optimistic article on ‘‘Agricultural Progress and the 
Wheat Problem,” taking issue with the contentions of 
Sir William Crookes in his address as president of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science in 
1898. Mr. Snow declares that the potentiality of an 
average acre of wheat land is steadily increasing, and 
that the ratio of increase is large enough to make it an 
important factor in the calculation of future bread sup- 
plies. This increase in acre yield has only begun, and 
Mr. Snow asks: “If in the face of what cannot be con- 
sidered less than careless and inefficient agricultural 
practice we have increased the wheat capacity of our 
land, what may we not expect, in the way of enlarged 
acre yields, before we experience the hardships of a true 
wheat famine ?” 

Ramon Reyes Lala writes on “The People of the 
Philippines ;” Professor Eucken, of the University of 
Jena, on ‘‘Progress of Philosophy in the Nineteenth 
Century ;” Mr. Frank Moss on “ Criminal Legislation 
by Proxy;” Dr. Maximilian Groszmann on “The 
Teacher and His Duties ;” Sir William H. Rattigan on 
“Tndian Famines;” Mr. Frank Keiper on Voting 
Machines Versus the Paper Ballot ;” Thomas R. Dodd, 
secretary of the South African League, on ‘“ Recent 
Events in the Transvaal ;” and Mr. Abraham Cahan on 
‘The Younger Russian Writers.” 





THE CONSERVATIVE REVIEW. 


HE third number of this excellent quarterly ap- 
peared in August. It is published at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and perhaps the majority of the contributors 
live below Mason and Dixon’s line, although no 
geographical limitations are to be noted in the topics 
treated in themagazine. In make-up the Conservative 
Review reminds us of the staid and dignified British 
quarterlies. As in the case of the Quarterly, the Scot- 
tish Review, etc., most of the articles are based upon 
important new books. In the United States we have no 
other publication at present constructed precisely on 
these lines. In many features the Conservative re- 
minds us of the North American of a half century ago. 
The opening article of the August nu1aber, on “‘ Drey- 
fus and the Jewish Question in France,” written by the 
Hon. James B. Eustis, who died only last month, is 
especially significant because of the intimate acquaint- 
ance which Mr. Eustis acquired with the Dreyfus case 
while serving as American ambassador at Paris in the 
last Cleveland administration. Mr. Eustis describes 
the methods of legal procedure in France, which have 
been made familiar to all newspaper readers during the 
past few weeks by the proceedings at Rennes. He says: 
“To the French criminal law the distinction between 
legal and illegal evidence is unknown. No objection 
can be made to the admissibility of any statement 
whatsoever which the witness chooses to make, whether 
it be pertinent to the case or not.” Speaking of the 
court-martial trial of Marshal Bazaine in 1872, Mr. 
Justis says : ‘‘ Hearsay evidence that had passed through 
three or four mouths, rumors, gossip, surmises, and 
opinions were all thrown into this case, which involved 
the life of this officer of the highest rank.” This sen 
tence might be made toserve as a description of the last 
Dreyfus court-martial. 
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In this number Dr. Cyrus Adler, of the Smithsonian 
Institution, reviews the life of George Borrow, Louise 
Imogen Guiney, the life of Francis Turner Palgrave, 
and W. M. Gamble ‘James Russell Lowell and His 
Friends,” while the Hon. Arthur Webb, late member 
of Parliament for Waterford, reviews O’Brien’s ‘‘ Life 
of Charles Stewart Parnell.” Other important articles 
are ‘‘The Institutional Origin of Slavery,” by Dr. 
James Curtis Ballagh ; ‘‘The Beginning of the Ameri- 
can Revolution—an English View,” by Dr. John S. 
Bassett; ‘Emilio Castelar,” by Charles Warren 
Currier; ‘‘Henry’s Place in the Telegraph,” by Mary 
A. Henry; “The West Indian Archipelago,” by F. B. 
Sanborn; ‘Art Versus Richard Wagner,” by Jesse 
Lewis Orrick; and ‘‘The Samoan Islands,” by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


HERE is much solid and suggestive matter in the 
September number of the Contemporary. Car- 
dinal Newman’s letters and the paper by ‘“‘Senex” on 
“The White Man’s Burden in China” demand separate 
treatment. 
THE WORLD’S WEALTH GOES BY BOAT. 


‘“‘The sea the only road for trade” is Mr. T. G. Bowles’ 
summary caption to a study in statistics which he pre- 
sents in tabular form and condenses in the following 
sentences : 

“1, That the whole trade between all the (enumer- 
ated) nations of the world amounted in 1896 (upprox- 
imately) to £3,342,309,000. 

“2. That of this trade, that which was carried on by 
the ten principal nations named amounted to £2,839,- 
502,000. 

“3. That of this last-named trade as much as £1,965,- 
249,999 represents trade carried on by sea. 

“4, That the trade carried on by sea was from 66.5 
per cent. to 71.5 per cent. of the whole. 

‘“‘In short, two-thirds in value of the trade was car- 
ried on by sea and only one-third by land.” 

He claims that his figures ‘establish beyond doubt 
or question that the great mass of the world’s trade is 
carried on by sea, and that the proportion of the trade 
so carried on tends, in spite of the great improvements 
in land communication, rather to increase than to di 
minish.” 

THE VOICE OF GOD IN HISTORY. 

It is a grewsome piece of reading which Mr. Richard 
Heath presents to us under the startling heading, ‘‘ But 
Is God Silent ?” He takes strong exception to the state- 
ment of Dr. Robert Anderson, assistant commissioner 
of police, in his “Silence of God,” that ‘“‘God never 
speaks to his people now.” Mr. Heath insists that the 
voice of the Almighty is heard in the history of indi- 
viduals and nations still, especially enforcing the two 
truths of ‘‘ Hereditary Guilt and Vicarious Suffering.” 
He illustrates his contention by a reference to the retri- 
bution which overtook the French nobility in the Hun- 
dred Years’ War for their infamous oppression of the 
peasantry, and which visited the Anglo-French nobility 
of England and in the Wars of the Roses for their 
brutal betrayal of the common people. Not content 
with expounding the vengeance of offended Heaven in 
these national judgments, Mr. Heath essays to trace 
the same retributive treatment in the miserable doom 
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which overtook family after family of the offending 
nobility. Thelaw by which the Supreme Judge assigns 
this award is ‘Thou shalt love,” and stern are the 
penalties for disobedience. Altogether it is a grim 
chapter in the philosophy of history. 

BATTLE TACTICS OF HORSE AGAINST WOLF. 


It isan agreeable change to turn to Dr. Woods Hutch- 
inson’s ‘‘Some Prairie Chums of Mine.” The writer 
wonders that ‘no one has yet formally set forth the 
advantages of the Darwinian theory as a basis for sym- 
pathy with and affection for the so-called lower ani- 
mals,” on the principle ‘‘We be of one blood.” He de- 
clares cheerily, ‘‘ Ninety per cent. of animals—including 
man—are good fellows.” He gives many charming in- 
stances of this general proposition. Here is a striking 
story of equine versus vulpine wits at work in war: 

‘“* Almost the only species, except our own, that the 
wolf cannot get the better of, either by force or strategy, 
is the horse. Here he finds himself opposed by an in- 
telligence equal to his own and an organization even 
firmer. The moment the alarm is sounded or its flank 
is attacked the horse herd rushes not away from the 
danger, but toward its own center. Here a compact 
mob is quickly formed, foals and yearlings in the mid- 
dle, surrounded by a ring of grown horses facing out- 
ward; so that from whatever quarter the attack is 
delivered it finds itself confronted by an unbroken row 
of gleaming yellow ivories and iron hoofs flying like 
sledge-hammers. And the wolf who is bold enough to 
charge the square gets nothing but a mouthful of his 
own teeth down his throat ora broken skull. Then 
when all is in order out trots the oldest stallion, the 
war lord of the herd, and paces proudly up and down 
in front of the line, looking for the enemy. And woe 
betide the single wolf that he can overtake before he 
can gain the shelter of the chop-hills. His back will be 
broken by a trip-hammer stroke of the front hoofs, and 
the life shaken out of him by the great yellow teeth as 
if he had been arat. And we are wonderfully proud of 
our ‘invention’ of the serried rank of pikemen and the 
hollow square of bayonets to resist cavalry, when we 
were simply using their own ancient tactics against 
horses—with riders !” ' 

A curious fact is that civilized horses have forgotten 
these tactics, but a few broncho mares put among 
them soon teach them the combination. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Dr. Guinness Rogers, writing on the archbishop’s 
court and its pronouncement on incense and candles, 
states as his “general conclusion . . . that the primate 
has employed what is nothing less than a revolutionary 
measure, in the hope of ending the crisis, and that he 
has failed.” He quotes with surprised pleasure the 
Duke of Argyll’s letter to the Times, ‘‘ Free churches 
are in all probability the future of the world,” but de- 
clares that meantime ‘‘the Church of England is an 
institution in which the nonconformist laity are as 
much concerned ag the archbishops themselves.” 

Mr. John Smith replies to Mr. Dyche’s eulogy of the 
Jewish immigrant by a most emphatic depreciation of 
that much-discussed import. 

Mr. W. B. Yeats, under the heading of ‘Treland Be- 
witched,” contributes a record of local superstitions 
such as one expects to find in the proceedings of a folk- 
lore society rather than in a general organ of public 
opinion. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


HERE are not many articles of eminent signifi- 
cance in the September number of the Nine- 
teenth Century. We have quoted elsewhere from Mr. 
Sidney Low’s paper on ‘The Future of the Great 
Armies.” 
A NEW NATIONAL SPORT ? 

‘“‘Rifle-shooting as a national sport” is what Mr. W. 
A. Baillie-Grohman pleads for. He says: 

“Tt is a doubly regrettable circumstance that in this 
country rifle-shooting has never received the support 
of the nation at large. It is the one branch of sport 
which serves really useful national ends. To what 
extent, one is tempted to ask, would our enthusiasm 
for cricket, football, and other forms of athletic sports 
come to the assistance of the nation were any unfore- 
seen disaster to. befall our floating walls, upon the 
efficiency of which, in case of a threatened invasion, 
we confidingly stake our national existence ?” 


FROM PAPACY AND PROTESTANTISM TO WHAT ? 


The future of the Christian religion is discussed by 
the Rev. Dr. Percival, of Pennsylvania. He sums up 
his previsions thus : 

“In taking, then, a careful view of the state of 
Christianity, three things seem to me to be absolutely 
certain : 

“1, That among civilized nations the form of Chris- 
tianity nourished by Rome, which is ordinarily called 
‘popery,’ is making no headway. 

“2. That the distinctive doctrines of every Protes- 
tant reformer are being more and more universally 
rejected. 

“3. That there is in all Protestant Christendom 
(the Anglican Church being, perhaps improperly, in- 
cluded in that category) a distinct movement toward 
Catholicism and a most evident desire for ceremoni- 
alism.” 

WAS CARLYLE A HISTORIAN ? 


Mr. George Macaulay Trevelyan vigorously vindi- 
cates Carlyle’s claim to be considered a historian as 
well as a man of letters, against the challenge of the 
Dryasdusts. Granting certain faults of omission, and 
that he was no historian of institutions, the writer 
passes under review his positive excellences: (1) He 
was a poet—drew pictures of the mind as well as of 
body and scene. (2) He possessed humor, and as ‘man 
is no less absurd than serious,’ the true recorder of 
human affairs should have an eye for the ludicrous. 
(8) Above all, he had ‘an unrivaled instinct for the 
detection of men’s inmost motives,’ and not merely the 
motive of individuals, but of masses of men, mobs, and 
the like. Mr. Trevelyan ranks ‘The French Revolu- 
tion’ as his greatest history. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


“ Are We to Lose South Africa?” is the heading of 
Sir Sidney Shippard’s rejoinder to Mr. Edmund Robert- 
son’s reply in a previous issue. One peculiarity of his 
diction is that he uses ‘“ Fenian” and ‘Little Eng- 
lander” almost as alternate terms. 

Mrs. Gaffney, president of the American National 
Council, replies to Miss Low’s criticism of the Inter- 
national Women’s Congress, a gathering which has 
been the occasion of a seemingly interminable maga- 
zine discussion. 


THE AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HE September number of the Fortnightly contains 
a variety of good articles, several of which claim 
separate notice. : 


THE HIGH PRIEST OF THE ‘RAISON D’ETAT.” 


M. Brunetiére is the subject of a vivacious character 
sketch by Charles Bastide. M. Brunetiére, critic, 
academician, editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes, the 
supposed mouthpiece of the Vatican, yet an adherent 
of evolution, neither Catholic nor Gallican nor believer, 
is finally characterized by the writer as ‘‘ the last of the 
official critics.” His standard and sanction are ex- 
pressed in the words raison d’état. He embodies the 
spirit of the French middle class, of which this sketch 
is worth reproducing : 

‘Those that found in M. Brunetiére a writer who has 
given shape and expression to their private opinions 
and have made his success form the majority in bour- 
geois France. A hundred and fifty years of training 
by the Jesuit fathers under the cld régime prepared 
Frenchmen to accept the administrative system of 
Napoleon with all its consequences. In 1852 they cast 
themselves at the feet of the first man who promised to 
restore order. To-day the same bourgeois see now in 
the Roman Church, now in a strong government, only 
ingenious devices framed to keep the passions of man 
under control. The right of the individual does not ap- 
peal to them; they sacrifice every consideration of 
abstract justice to the general interest, which means 
for them a momentary quietness. They are Roman 
Catholics, but in the same skeptical manner as M. 
Brunetiére. The clergy for them must be an adminis- 
trative body like the corps of civil engineers and the 
police, or, as Napoleon humorously termed them, a 
gendarmerie sacrée. At the same time they resent 
any interference of the clergy with their opinions or 
their conduct. In a word, they have solved that curious 
and contradictory problem of being at once Catholics 
and anti-clericals, Catholics and unbelievers.” 


THE STYLE OF THE ‘‘ VICTORIAN RENAISSANCE.” 


Mr. Charles G. Harper writes on the government and 
London architecture. He is severe on the lack of 
governmental liberality and of architectural originality 
in the erection of our great public buildings. He 
allows himself this satire on the modern style: 

‘““'The term ‘Victorian Renaissance’ cloaks all man- 
ner of adaptations, and is another name for that eclec- 
ticism which has, now that architecture as a living and 
a progressive art is dead, come to be the note of the 
age. ... Architects have doubtless read, in common 
with others, that we are ‘heirs of all the ages,’ and 
it must have occurred to them that the saying might 
be made to apply, in a very special sense, to architec- 
ture. This selective method, so long as the personal 
equation lasts, must needs prevent so-called Victorian 
Renaissance from ever becoming a style. One man may 
elect to combine Norman, perpendicular, and Elizabeth- 
an together; to another the claims of Saracenic or 
Indian architecture, with excursions into classic, may 
appeal more powerfully, and so with combinations ad 
infinitum. But each and all are dubbed by the now 
fashionable title, and none of them have kinship. In this 
wise has Mr. Aston Webb’s museum design grown. You 
can put your finger on different parts of the drawings 
and say: ‘This central tower derives from the famous 
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Giralda tower of Seville ; these pavilions, with cupolas 
and grouped minarets, are spoils from Constantinople ; 
here are campaniles from Florence; and these ranges 
of windows are reminiscences of perpendicular archi- 
tecture as seen at Winchester College, or the chapels 
of King’s College, Cambridge, or Eton.’ Having said 
so much, it remains to add that the scholarship and 
taste with which these items are added together and 
adapted are undeniable.” 


KING ALFRED’S COUNTRY. 


The approaching Alfred celebrations give special in- 
terest to Rev. W. Greswell’s paper on ‘“‘ King Alfred’s 
Country.” In West Somerset, along the valley of the 
Tone and the Parrett, he dimly discerns the outlines of 
a King Alfred’s country. Of fifteen places mentioned 
in Alfred’s will eight are in Somerset. He says: 

“The writer is not aware whether sufficient stress 
has been laid upon this point before, but there is no 
doubt that in the water-shed of the Parrett there was a 
remarkable collection of royal hundreds and manors. 
There was a distinct territorial area, capable of being 
defined with geographical exactness in central and 
western Somerset, falling to the lot of Eadweard, King 
Alfred’s eldest son. Further, it was an inherited and 
not an acquired property, a fact which throws the title- 
deeds, as it were, still further back. It is not unrea- 
sonable to regard Carhampton, Burnham, Wedmore, 
Cheddar, Chewton-on-Mendip, Quantock, and Long 
Sutton as a nucleus of Wessex royal property of deeper 
importance than any other part. If we include Stratton 
in Cornwall, this section of dominion seems to follow 
roughly the shadowy outlines of the great Arthurian 
kingdom, stretching as a riverine power from Tintagel 
toGlastonbury. Where tradition says that King Arthur 
was strong, there recorded history would have it King 
Alfred was undoubted master.” ‘ 

This remark suggests an interesting comparative 
study of Arthur the myth and Alfred the man. 


THE LOVES OF LETTERED FOLK. 


Mrs. Charles Towle writes on ‘literary courtships.” 
She selects for treatment the love-stories of Sir Walter 
Scott, Coleridge, Southey, Shelley, Hazlitt, Landor, 
Cowper, Sheridan, Madame d’Arblay, Miss Austen, 
Charlotte Bronté, and Carlyle, winding up with the 
Brownings as climax. Despite certain eminent excep- 
tions, the writer ventures on this generalization : 

‘‘Certainly in many other instances it would seem to 
be true that ‘love in literary persons excites the 
imagination rather than the passions.’ They have put 
themselves to school to learn its language and study its 
manifestations ; they are too much occupied in exam- 
ining symptoms and nursing illusions. . . . They have 
heard their own hearts beat too often not to know all 
about it, and they only fear, with reason, that they 
have taken the fever, which quickens their pulses, too 
lightly.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Miss Alice Law relates her discovery of a Caroline 
commonplace book, and presents many quaint and 
curious extracts, notably seven hymns much in the 
spirit of Herbert. 

“X. Y. Z.” discusses as a possible result of admitting 
prisoners to give evidence the erection of a court of 
criminal appeal. He compares such an institution with 
the present inquiry by the British home secretary and 
his exercise of the prerogative of mercy. 





THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


HERE is considerable variety of subject in the Sep- 

tember number of the Westminster, but as is 

usual there is more of strenuousness than vivaciousness 
in the tone of the articles, 


AN ITALIAN ON THE EUROPEAN SITUATION. 


Signor G. D. Vecchia, writing on the foreign policy of 
Italy, reiterates the conviction that the good under- 
standing between Italy and England remains intact, 
howsoever relations improve between Italy and France. 
For the danger common to Italy and England is that 
the Mediterranean may become a French lake ; and this 
common danger if it ever became acute would compel 
common action. He concludes with this hopeful view 
of the general international situation : 

“The triple alliance has ceased to be looked upon in 
France as a league of hostile forces, and the dual alliance 
is dissolving itself without having had the opportunity 
of asserting itself. France now is on friendly terms 
with Italy; she is more friendly with England; she 
mistrusts Germany less and trusts Russia less than she 
did last year. I consider this a good omen for the peace 
of Europe. If Ido not misread the events, the dawn of 
the twentieth century promises to be as the birth of a 
new era for the peace of Europe.” 


A STRANGE ORDER OF HUMBUGS. 


Mr. Oscar Boulton delivers a valuable and outspoken 
homily on “Art and Other Matters,” in which he 
soundly treunces as bad citizens and bad artists and in- 
sufferable bores those ‘‘ who, in the sacred name of art, 
ply a shameful but lucrative trade by exhibiting their 
lascivious and unclothed imaginations to the gaze of 
the crowd.” In the course of his criticism he attributes 
a curious distortion of fashion to the young England of 
to-day : 

‘“We have all heard of that hypocrisy which is the 
homage paid by vice to virtue. There is, however, 
another and a rival species of hypocrisy, which is al- 
ways an occasional affectation of the young, the idle, 
or the unthinking. It is that hypocrisy which is dis- 
played in insincere and reluctant ridicule of all those 
objects and qualities which in secret we ardently and 
reverently admire. It is the homage paid by the vir- 
tuous man to his own innate viciousness, and the tribute 
which he pays to public opinion and to the devil for his 
otherwise blameless conduct. And this strange mani- 
festation of human perversity is rather more than 
usually prevalent just now. The fact is we are a gen- 
eration of humbugs, and even in sinning we are no 
longer sincere. We are all acquainted, I am sure, with 
young men and women, chiefly of the middle classes, 
who have excellent reputations, and display, on the 
whole, exemplary conduct, but who think it necessary, 
in the interests of respectability, to pretend to be most 
desperately wicked.” 


A GIBBETER OF MALE EGOISM. 


Moliére the poet is the theme of a paper by William 
Platt, the purpose of which is to show the dramatist as 
champion of female freedom and chastiser of male 
tyranny. He says: 

“ He dealt to paltry male egoism, whether on the part 
of husband, father, or guardian, a blow so staggering 
that the male egoists could but respond with the 
weapons with which they felt surest—the vilest inven- 
tions, the lowest calumnies. . . . Evidently very dear 
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to him was this strong battle for the inherent right of 
wemen to arrange freely by the light of their own souls 
the subtlest and most important relationship into which 
they can enter. Not only has he written several plays 
in which this is the chief motive ; he has also introduced 
it asa minor motive in almost all of his other plays. 
The various egoists whom he makes the special targets 
of his satire all show a most painfully human readiness 
to sacrifice their daughters to their own particular 
¢goism.” 
OTHER ARTICLES. 

Herbert Flowerdew suggests as an optional substitute 
for the marriage law a legal agreement between man 
and woman, terminable by either party, involving joint 
responsibility for the maintenance of any children of 
the union and securing compensation from the retiring 
partner for the other. 

N. C. Frederiksen, a Dane, thinks Mr. Bodley’s 
‘““France” wrong in his support of centralized govern- 
ment and praise of the army. 

Mr. R. Shuddick sees in the codperative workshop the 
hope of the toiler. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


HE Dreyfus case still occupies the foremost place 

in the National Review. This journal was one 

of the first publications in the English language to 

direct attention to the serious nature of the case, and 

it has published more material on the subject. than 

probably any other review or magazine outside of 
}*rance. 

AN ITALIAN REFORMER. 

Miss Irby tells of a native reform movement which 
has sprung up in Italian Catholicism at Piacenza. 
‘*Foreign influence had no voice in the beginning.” 
The leader is acertain Don Miraglia, a Sicilian priest. 
Called to Rome in 1895 by Mgr. Carini, prefect of the 
Vatican library, he found himself by the prefect’s 
sudden and suspicious death—he was opposed to the 
Jesuits—dismissed to Piacenza, where it was intended 
to make away with him. He had already addressed a 
pamphlet to the Pope urging a reform in preaching. 
On the Jesuit conspiracies against him being unmasked, 
he parted from the papacy. He claims still to be 
Catholic Roman Apostolic. His watchword is “ Chris- 
tus et Ecclesia Romana.” He preaches and officiates 
as priest in a spacious palace stable now transformed 
by the gifts of a niece of the great Mazzini into the 
Oratory of St. Paul. He is a great orator, a self- 
consuming worker, with never less than a thousand in 
his congregation, with a weekly paper named after 
Savonarola, with Bible readings and the like. He has 
been conducting a tour through the great cities, in- 
sisting that the civil marriage should precede the 
ecclesiastical and agitating professorships of biblical 
study in the universities. ‘His work is tending to 
form a national Church of Italy, which shall be no 
imitation or exotic, but essentially national and Italian. 
His attack is on the Vatican, the Jesuits, and the 
euria Romana.” 

OUR NEED OF THE CRITIC. 


Dr. William Barry comes to the defense and the 
praise of critics. He styles them ‘keepers of liter- 
ature.” He exclaims: 

“How few editions of the classics, ancient or modern, 
would satisfy the public demand were not the endow- 
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ment of scholarship provided at the universities and 
by authority upheld also as a national institution, and 
so woven into the life of the professions, lay or clerical ? 
Here it is that the keepers of literature may fulfill a 
duty, as lofty as it is momentous, toward the common- 
wealth, if they will rescue from oblivion, or at least 
from the danger of it, those mighty instructors, bea- 
cons of light to all generations, who in the absence of 
such guides would remain unvisiteé and, except for 
their names, unknown, like the highest peaks among 
the Alps, and on much the same account, because they 
tower above the common in an austere solitude. But 
for a long succession of critics and exponents where 
would now be the living influence, which alone de- 
serves to be called fame, of Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, 
and the magnificent English prose-writers of the seven- 
teenth century ?” 

He urges that the present chaos of opinions makes 
the critic the more necessary. ‘Surely there never 
was a time of such widespread mental confusion.” 

Sir Godfrey Lushington reviews the course of the 
court-martial at Rennes, and Mr. S. Wyndham dis- 
cusses in the affirmative the question, ‘‘Can Gardening 
be Made to Pay?” 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


i" current number of the Quarterly has in it 

plenty of variety and plenty of life. It will prob- 
ably be chiefly famous for its onslaught on Sir George 
Trevelyan’s ‘‘ American Revolution” and its unflatter- 
ing account of the fathers of the United States. That 
is reserved for future notice. 


HOW THE REICHSBANK UNIFIES GERMANY. 


In a most instructive paper on banking it is stated 
that the Bank of France holds in gold about $350,000,000 
or $400,000,000—more than twice the holding of gold in 
the Bank of England. The figure for the Bank of Ger- 
many is nearly $150,000,000. A special facility offered 
by this bank is worth mentioning : 

“By the arrangements of the Bank of Germany 
money may be paid in to the credit of any person who 
has an account at an office of the Bank of Germany at 
any other office throughout the empire, and it is placed 
to the credit of that person without charge. There is 
no need for the person who makes the payment to have 
an account with the office through which payment is 
made, and no charge is made for the transaction. The 
assistance which this facility for the transmission of 
money gives to business is exceedingly great, especially 
when we consider the distances to be covered. Thus 
the payment of a debt in Memel, close to the bound- 
ary of Russia, may be made at Hamburg, and a like 
service can be rendered between an inhabitant of Kiel, 
close to Denmark, and one of Constance, close to Swit- 


zerland.” 
HOW THE FRENCH BECAME GOOD COOKS. 


The art of dining is a theme well handled by a writer 
who explains why the French beat the English in the 
kitchen: 

“French and English started fair in the darker ages ; 
but the English, safe from invasion after the Conquest, 
even through the ferment of their civil strife, lived in 
tolerable plenty. On the other hand, distracted France 
was frequently reduced to extremity of famine. It is 
impossible to exaggerate the misery of the lower orders 
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under the exactions of the crown and the barons, when 
the land was being ravaged by shearers and flayers. 
Dire necessity was the mother of strange resource ; the 
starved peasant took to dressing snakes and frogs, 
snails and beetles ; for his pot-herbs he gathered docks 
and nettles from the ditches ; he scrambled for acorns 
and beech-mast with the swine of his seigneur and 
threw scruples to the winds. Everywhere the rustic 
was learning the first principles of cookery in the 
hardest of schools, and the burghers in the cities, con- 
stantly besieged, enjoyed almost equal advantages. 
They made salmis of rats and fricasées of mice ; they 
feasted on horses, cats, and dogs; they became experts 
in the manipulation of carrion. . . . It is interesting to 
note the almost identical effect of similar influences 
north of the Tweed.” 

Poverty as a school of cookery is possibly a new idea 
to many readers. 


WHAT MODERN MYSTICISM AMOUNTS TO. 


A study of modern mysticism leads up to the follow- 
ing conclusions : 

“The novi homines of our modern Renaissance bring 
us back again from Aristotle to Plato, from the study 
of outward things and the systematized knowledge of 
them to the contemplation of the mysterious beauty 


and the latent unseen forces which they envelop or con- - 


ceal. The point wherein they differ from the religious 
mystics is this, that their obscure perceptions are rather 
in the nature of psychical research than spiritual ex- 
perience; that they are concerned with the natural 
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rather than the supernatural in their ‘introspective 
hunting for the soul of things.’ 

“ Assigning, then, to modern mysticism its proper 
place in the continuity of the movement as a whole, we 
may say that so far as it represents the mystical idealism 
of the invisible church of devout deep-thinking minds, 
in their ardent pursuit of absolute truth, dissatisfied 
with the narrow traditions of theology and with the 
final pronouncements of materialistic science, we may 
hail it as a healthy manifestation of recent thought. 
To accept its claims as possessing scientific certitude or 
as supplying a new form of faith would be an extrav- 
agant error.” 


SCOTLAND A THEOCRACY. 


A paper on “The Scottish Churches” opens with a 
reminder that there is 1 church to every 500 of the popu- 
lation, and practically built by them. ‘ Scotland’s 
claim to be accounted the most compact, national, and 
yet democratic theocracy at present existing must be 
allowed to be exceptionally strong.” After a survey of 
the whole ecclesiastical field in Scotland, the writer 
limits the number of really burning questions to three : 

‘* Will the present negotiations for union between the 
Free and United Presbyterian churches be carried to a 
successful issue? Will such success be followed by an 
active movement for disestablishment on the part of 
the new body which will thus be created? Will the es- 
tablishment be able to withstand attack ?” 

About the success of either union or disestablish- 
ment, he says, in effect, ‘‘I hae me doots.” 


THE FRENCH REVIEWS. 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDKES. 


Stee is, if anything, more of interest than usual 
in M. Brunetiére’s review for August. 
SENOR CASTELAR. 


Two articles by M. Varagnac are devoted to a study of 
Castelar as a typical Spanish statesman. The writer 
had the advantage of an intimate acquaintance with his 
subject, as well as an unpublished autobiography of 
Castelar, to which he makes frequent reference. To- 
ward the end of his life Castelar once said in the Cortes 
that he had represented many times the conscience of 
the nation. Itwas true. All his life Castelar struggled 
for the ideal of liberty, and he was, in a very real sense, 
the voice and the conscience of ‘‘new Spain.” Yet in 
spite of his ardent patriotism, the Spanish blood which 
ran in his veins, and the Castilian eloquence of which 
he was master, he was at the same time a son of France. 
France had educated him and had directed his thoughts, 
and to France he looked as to a second fatherland. No 
Spaniarc of modern times has summed up so completely 
the national characteristics, and of no one in modern 
times has Spain been so proud as of Castelar. M. 
Varagnac traces the story of his eventful life as states- 
man, president of the ephemeral republic of 1873, 
journalist, and orator. 

THE TURF. 

The Viscount d’Avenel contributes two interesting 
articles on the turf as part of the mechanism of modern 
life. He notes as the first characteristic of the turf its 
aristocratic traditions. Certainly the pedigrees of race- 
horses are more carefully kept and are much more to be 


relied on than the family trees of the great houses of 
Europe. M. d’Avenel traces the enormous growth of 
the turf both in England and on the continent. The 
prizes annually contested in Great Britain are worth, he 
says, over £500,000, and in France they are worth about 
half that sum. But in England a large proportion of 
the races are for horses of second-rate powers, while in 
France a greater proportion of encouragement is re- 
served for the best blood. M. d’Avenel goes into much 
detail about the training of horses and the gradual 
growth of more sensible methods of preparing them for 
the races. The increasing magnificence of the jockey is 
also explained, and the enormous sums which he can 
arn if he is ordinarily prudent and business-like. In 
his second article M. d’Avenel deals with the owners of 
horses and the questions of betting, book-makers, and 
the pari-mutuel. 


THE FIGHT AGAINST DRUNKENNESS. 


M. Dastre adds to the obligations which we already 
owe to him by a deeply interesting paper on the strug- 
gle against alcoholism. He attributes the increase of 
drinking in France to the law of July 17, 1880, which 
established free trade in liquor and enabled any one to 
open, on a simple declaration, café, wine shop, or what- 
ever he pleased, for the sale of intoxicating drink. 
From 1850 to 1880, during the period of regulation, the 
number of establishments for the sale of intoxicating 
drinks varied but little. It was only increased during 
the thirty years from 350,000 to 356,000, but the number 
now approaches 500,000, and in some places there is 
actually a wine shop for every 66 of the population. 
M. Dastre even says that in one department—that of 
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the Eure—there is a liquor shop for every 11 inhab 
itants, but this seems hardly credible. Certainly if 
these figures are tested in another way, the consump- 
tion of aleohol in France has gone up enormously ; in- 
deed, as compared with 1850 the consumption of brandy, 
for example, has increased nearly fourfold. 

A sharp line of distinction must be drawn between 
wine and spirit : wine is diluted alcohol ; spirit is con- 
centrated alcohol. It is commonly supposed that light 
and natural wine can never do harm, and that it is 
only adulterated wines which are injurious ; this, says 
M. Dastre, is a fatal error. Undoubtedly adulteration 
increases the harmfulness of alcohol itself, but as a 
general principle it seems to be established that, 
whether natural or not, alcohol can never be healthy ; 
taken with moderation and considerably diluted, it 
may escape being harmful, but that is all that can be 
said. On the other hand, there is among the enemies 
of alcoholism a tendency to extend to every alcoholic 
drink the condemnation which they pronounce against 
alcohol itself. This is an exaggeration. The physi- 
ological harmfulness begins beyond a certain limit of 
quantity and of dilution ; that limit is difficult to fix, 
because it depends on the individual. M. Dastre brings 
a terrible indictment against alcohol as the principal 
cause of various maladies. Thus it is associated with 
tuberculosis, the symptoms of which it appears to in- 
tensify, mental diseases also are naturally much in- 
creased by the alcohol habit, and we find whole fam- 
ilies devastated and either destroyed altogether or 
marked with various stigmas of degeneration, such as 
malformation of limbs, deafness, dumbness, and so on. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Among other articles may be mentioned the conclu- 
sion of M. Breton’s paper on the painters of our cen- 
tury ; an article by M. Lévy on the financial and eco- 
nomic consequences of the industrial movement; a 
study of the reaction against the woman movement in 
Germany, by M. Seilliére ; and a paper by M. Doumic 
on national education in the university. 


REVUE DE PARIS. 


“TC HE August numbers of the Revue de Paris, with 

| the exception of a first-rate article on ‘ Elephants 
and Their Home Life,” by a distinguished explorer, M. 
Foa, are not only non-topical, but absolutely unrelieved 
by any especially interesting matter. An exception, 
however, should be made in favor of the fiction, which 
is very strong, Signora Mathilde Sarao contributing a 
very original short novel of Italian life, -ompleted in 
the two numbers, M. Tilon continuing his curious study 
of the 60s, ‘Sows la Tyrannie,” while Pierre Loti de- 
scribes, as he alone can do it, an old French manor- 
house occupied during many centuries by his Huguenot 
ancestors, but sold to strangers after the death of his 
great-grandmother sixty years ago. 

HISTORICAL ARTICLES. 


As usual a very great portion of both numbers of the 
Revue is devoted to purely historical subjects. M. 
Renard tries to trace the evolution of literary history, 
M. Faguet concludes his very elaborate analysis of 
Taine, the historian, and M. Aulard attempts to prove 
the historical origins of French socialism. As an actual 
fact socialism has never taken a very strong root in 
France. According to the writer, who has evidently 
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made a very careful study of his subject, socialism, in 
the modern meaning of the word, was practically un- 
known and had no votaries till the year 1791, when 
there appeared in a Paris revolutionary paper an article 
entitled ‘‘ The Poor and the Rich.” Marat had strong 
socialistic theories, but he does not ever seem to have 
formulated them. As seems to have been so much the 
habit during the French Revolution, all sorts of child- 
ishly simple and obvious means of remedying the then 
almost universal poverty were proposed. One of the 
suggestions, which does not seem to have met with any 
response, was that every one possessed of a certain 
amount of wealth should choose a poor man and bestow 
land or money upon him. ‘If this were once done, 
great wealth would speedily disappear and there soon 
would be no poor.” The article produced a considerable 
sensation, and even many leading republicans indig- 
nantly denounced it ; on the other hand, others came 
forward to declare, apparently for the first time, that 
each individual had a moral right to a living wage. 
Danton seems to have been horrified at this general 
attack on property, and the convention formally de- 
creed that individuals and property should be in future 
safeguarded by the nation. Thus socialism seems to 
have been both born and scotched during the great 
Revolution. On the other hand, the principles of 


‘equality and fraternity, if not of liberty, so carefully 


formulated in 1789, were, logically speaking, very 
socialistic ; but France, though her citizens constantly 
declare themselves open to the reception of the most 
noble and generous ideas, has very tenacious views as 
to the sacredness of property. As yet it has been found 
impossible to impose an income tax on the bourgeoisie, 
and socialism has always been in a special sense the 
perquisite of the enthusiast and of the social outlaw. 


A FAMOUS MADRID MUSEUM. 


M. Maindron gives a really fascinating account of 
the Armeria of Madrid, which seems to be a perfect 
example of what a military and historical museum 
should be. The reorganization of the Armeria began 
during the reign of the late King, and has been éare- 
fully continued under the personal supervision of the 
Queen Regent. Those whom pleasure or duty takes to 
the Spanish capital should certainly make a point of 
visiting this splendid collection, which shows modern 
as well as medizeval Spain at her artistic best, for every 
piece of armor, every sword, in a word, every relic of 
Spain’s great and glorious past, is there shown to the 
very best advantage. The Spaniards have always 
possessed to a very extraordinary degree the art of 
arrangement, and the Armeria is arranged in a series 
of tableaux, as might be an infinitely artistic Madame 
Tussaud’s. Ina great hall, 40 yards long and 16 yards 
broad, the visitor passes by 200 figures, some mounted 
on horseback, some standing, each figure clothed in 
the very armor or original habiliments of the king or 
noted historical personage whom it represents. Tro- 
phies are arranged above the figures, and between each 
group are splendid tapestries, while here and there fine 
old Spanish furniture carries out the illusion. Every 
century, every costume, every weapon is here repre- 
sented; the great historical trophies won on many a 
battlefield are all gathered together in the Armeria. 
Here may be seen noted Spanish heroes at different 
times of their lives, four figures representing Charles 
V., asa youth, as a young man, as a middle-aged man, 
and as an old man. 











THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


NOUVELLE REVUE. 


HE August numbers of the Nowvelle Revue 
contain much interesting matter, and Madame 
Adam has been fortunate enough to secure the very 
last batch of those letters of Napoleon which have not 
yet been published. 
PERPETUAL PEACE. 


In the first number M. Delbos analyzes Kant’s theory 
on perpetual peace. In 1795—that is to say, on the very 
eve of the Napoleonic era—the great philosopher pub- 
lished an essay on this very fascinating subject. He 
had of course many predecessors, from the King of 
Bohemia, who in 1464 was approached by Louis XI. of 
France with a view to perpetual peace, down to Henry 
IV. and Sully, who wished to see all quarrels submitted 
to the arbitration of the six most powerful states of 
Europe. Kant uttered prophecies rather than sup- 
ported practical means of attaining his objects. He 
thought at the time that standing armies would soon 
disappear. How astonished he would have been could 
he have seen the present armed peace of France and 
Germany ! 

THE AERIAL POST. 

Captain Reynaud gives a delightful account of what 
he calls the ‘aérial post”—that is to say, the post by 
means of carrier pigeons, who are now playing a very 
important part in the world’s affairs. He points out 
that in this, as in so many other matters, history con- 
stantly repeats itself. There can be very little doubt 
but that the first love-letters ever written were sent 
by means of the carrier pigeon, and now, probably 
thousands of years later, the value of carrier pigeons 
is being actively demonstrated, and in a fashion that 
might easily have occurred to our ancestors; for by 
means of the pigeon post it is hoped that in the future 
the great liners when in distress will be able to com- 
municate with those on land and with each other by 
the simple means of carrier pigeons. In 1895 La 
Champagne, when on its way from New York, was 
totally disabled, and for days the huge vessel rolled 
about, every kind of signal being found unavailable to 
attract assistance. Some ingenious individual pointed 
out to the Compagnie Trans-Atlantique that a cage 
of carrier pigeons on board might have made all the 
difference and saved many days of anxious waiting. 
Accordingly the company, losing no time, began a 
series of experiments, and some interesting and valu- 
able results were obtained, for although the young 
pigeons did not make their way home, the older and 
more experienced birds traversed both long and short 
distances, 

On one occasion the pigeons really rendered most 
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valuable service. It was in March of the year 1898, 
when the steamer La Bretagne was able to save the 
Bothnia, a British sailing ship. Various details of the 
rescue were put in telegraphic form, including the 
names of the saved, the names of the drowned, and so 
on, and were then fastened under the wings of seven 
pigeons, who were let fly at mid-day—for it is a curious 
fact that the carrier pigeon never travels at night, as it 
must find a place to rest in before sunset. La Bretagne 
was 360 miles out at sea, and the fates met with by the 
birds were curiously different the one from the other. 
One pigeon met with an English steamer, the Chatter- 
ton, which was nearing New York, another alighted on 
a boat which had been sent out to look for La Bretagne, 
and a thirl came home to its French cote at Rennes 
severely wounded and having lost the message. The 
other four pigeons had disappeared. It was calculated 
that about 50 per cent. either alighted on other ships or 
else finally reached land. It is, of course, far more diffi- 
cult for a carrier pigeon to traverse a long distance by 
sea than by land, for the poor pigeons cannot rest and 
start again unless they have the good fortune to meet 
with some kind of vessel. 


THE ELDER DUMAS. 


Those who wish to receive a vivid and familiar im- 
pression of the author of ‘The Three Musketeers” 
should read Madame Shaw’s recollections of Dumas 
pére. She made his acquaintance when quite a little 
girl, and so saw the great writer at his best, for he was 
devoted to children, and many years later when she 
again came across Dumas—although she then saw Him 
under far less pleasant circumstances—she had the 
opportunity of meeting at his house a number of famous 
people, perhaps the most notable of all being Madame 
Desbarroles, the great fortune-teller. Still, vividly 
amusing as is the account which Madame Shaw gives 
of the strange world which surrounded Dumas in his 
old age, it is not difficult to understand that the writer’s 
family very much disliked her pursuing her acquaint- 
ance with him. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Other articles deal with the literary vocation as seen 
from the young Frenchman’s point of view and the in- 
fluence that Baudelaire has on modern literary life. 

M. de Borde contributes a curious chapter to the his- 
tory of France in the shape of some scurrilous songs 
and lampoons written on the favorites of Louis XIV. 
and Louis XVI., while Madame Adam, in her bi- 
monthly letters on foreign politics, violently attacks 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain on his attitude toward the 
Transvaal. 
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THE NEW BOOKS. 


RECENT AMERICAN AND 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
Admiral George Dewey: A Sketch of the Man. By 

John Barrett. 16mo, pp. 280. New York: Harper 

& Brothers. $1.25. 

Although Mr. John Barrett calls his book on Admiral 
Dewey, “A Sketch of the Man,” it is really considerably 
more, and gives in its entirety a good picture of the condi- 
tions in the Philippines which Admiral Dewey’s great victory 
introduced. It goes far toward disproving the insinuations 
that Dewey’s personal opinions and theories are at variance 
with our policy in the Philippines. Mr. Barrett is peculiarly 
fitted to write of the admiral from the point of view of this 
crowning period of Dewey’s life, for no man not in the 
navy saw more of Admiral Dewey during the tense period of 
the Spanish war than Mr. Barrett. He is, too,a fellow Ver- 
monter, and this, taken in connection with his experience 
as foreign representative, led the admiral to place special 
confidence in him, The volume before us is more than a 
mere record of impressions and recollections, for Mr. Barrett 
carefully kept a note-book in his stay at Manila from May, 
98 to March, ’99, and the present sketch is an amplification 
of these notes. The little volume does not pretend to com- 
pete with the elaborate biographies, and in its avowed field 
is unusually accurate and useful. 


The Letters of Captain Dreyfus to His Wife. Trans- 
lated by L. G. Moreau. 12mo, pp. xvi—234. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1. 

These letters from Captain Dreyfus to his wife cover a 
period from December, 1894, to March, 1898, The letters are 
of an absolutely personal nature, concerning his children, 
his wife’s health, and, again and again, the innocence of the 
prisoner. A reading of them is rather apt to strengthen 
the impression general among Americans that Dreyfus was 
aninnocent man. The volume is prefaced by a sketch by 
Walter Littlefield, the author of **The Truth about Drey- 
fus,” of * Dreyfus, the Man.” Mr. Littlefield tells us that 
in his confinement on the Ile du Diable, Dreyfus was told 
by his jailers that his wife sought to forget him, and desired 
to marry again, thinking that in his despair the prisoner 
would say something that would incriminate him, and many 
almost equally horrible details are given of the impris- 
onment. The letters certainly redound to the credit of 
Dreyfus, whether they tend to confirm an opinion of his 
innocence or not, as they are the utterances of a manly, 
affectionate nature. 


The War with Spain. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 8vo, 
pp. 276. New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 
Mr. Lodge’s history of the war of the United States with 

Spain has come out periodically in Harper's Magazine, and 

now appears in book form. Mr. Lodge admits in his preface 

that the history of this war cannot be written in its broadest 
sense for many years, because it will not immediately be 
possible to get all the necessary material to secure the best 
perspective. His avowed purpose in this book is, like Brown- 
ing’s poem, to tell ‘show it strikes a contemporary.” Mr. 

Lodge begins his history with a chapter headed * The Un- 

settled Question,” which in a comparatively few pages deals 

with the great historical problem of Anglo-Saxon versus 

Latin superiority in North America, comes rapidly to the 

tragedy of the Maine and the coming on of war, and ends 

with the peace transaction of December 10, 1898. The volume 
is an excellent piece of book-making, and is capitally illus- 
trated with full-page drawings by such artists as Zogbaum, 
de Thulstrup, Chapman, and Christy, besides numerous pho- 


tographs. 


ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS. 


Harper’s Pictorial History of the War with Spain. 
With Introduction by Nelson A. Miles. 82 parts, 
folio, 16 pp. each part. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Paper, 25 cents per part. Sold only by 
subscription for the entire work. 

In the *“ Pictorial History of the War with Spain,” the 
culmination of the narrative is reached in parts 21-24, which 
describe the invasion of Cuba by General Shafter’s forces, 
the battles before Santiago, and the naval operations ending 
in the destruction of Cervera’s fleet. The illustration of 
these events is carried out more elaborately than in any 
previous work of this scope and character. Many of the 
drawings by de Thulstrup and Chapman mey be fairly de- 
scribed as lifelike. Then, too, the photographs of the coun- 
try about Santiago, the camps of our troops, and other scenes 
connected with the campaign, are all interesting, and bear 
direct relation to the text. The story of the military and 
naval operations is told by the chief actors and eyewitnesses. 
Parts 25-28 describe the capitulation of Santiago, the Porto 
Rican campaign, the fall of Manila, and the signing of the 
peace protocol. 


History of the Know Nothing Party in Maryland. By 
Laurence Frederick Schmeckebier. (Johns Hop- 
kins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science.) 12mo, pp. 125. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press. Paper, 75 cents. 

The Labadist Colony in Maryland. By Bartlett B. 
James. (Johns Hopkins University Studies in His- 
torical and Political Science.) 12mo, pp. 45. Balti- 
more : The Johns Hopkins Press. Paper, 50 cents. 
The story of a curious episode in American politics has 

been told by Mr. Laurence F. Schmeckebier, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, in his monograph on “The History of 
the Know Nothing Party in Maryland.” This account is 
based chiefly on information derived from newspaper files of 
the period and from numerous interviews with men whose 
personal reminiscences contributed not the least interesting 
element to the narrative. The work has been thoroughly 
done, and is decidedly creditable to the historical depart- 
ment of the university. 

Another monograph in the Johns Hopkins series deals: 
with a far more obscure topic in ‘*The Labadist Colony in 
Maryland.” This paper is the work of Bartlett B. James, 
Ph.D. It treats of what was practically a lost chapter in 
the early history of Maryland. A peculiar sect of people 
called Labadists, originating in a defection from the Re- 
formed Church of the Netherlands, settled in Maryland in 
the first half of the seventeenth century. Materials for the 
proper study of these people have had to be sought—with 
few exceptions—in Europe, as no memoria: of them remained 
in this country. Dr. James has succeeded in obtaining from 
abroad a number of the contemporary sources and authori- 
tative works bearing upon the subject, and with these has 
constructed a history of the rise and development of Lab- 
adism. 

Pickett and His Men. By LaSalle Corbell Pickett. 
8vo, pp. xiii—489. Atlanta, Georgia: The Foote & 
Davies Company. 

This life of the heroof the far-famed ‘* Pickett’s charge” 
at Gettysburg, by the widow of General Pickett, is one of 
the most fascinating pieces of biographical writing that has 
recently been published in this country. In literary form 
and arrangement most of the characteristics of the conven- 
tional biography seem to have been intentionally avoided. 
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Tf the reader does not at once glean from the pages of this 
work the dates of the birth and death of General Pickett, or 
the year of his admission to West Point, it is not because 
these facts are not included in the narrative, but rather be- 
cause they do not appear in the places where one would 
naturally seek them. The book opens with an account of 
the fall of Richmond, and ends with a most interesting 
description of the recent reunions of the Blue and the Gray, 
but between these two chapters Mrs. Pickett has recorded 
the entire military service of her distinguished husband, of 
which the third day at Gettysburg was by far the most 
dramatic, but was by no means the only episode of historic 
interest. Captain Pickett’s courageous defiance of an over- 
whelming British force while in command of the island of 
San Juan, Washington Territory, in 1859, was an achieve- 
ment which the menof the “old army’ remembered long 
after the Civil War. The theory advanced by Mrs. Pickett 
that army officers like Harney and Pickett were almost 
ready at that time to plunge the nation into a war with 
England for the sake of averting a break between the North 
and the South is at least worthy of consideration. Not the 
least remarkable among the many dramatic incidents of 
Pickett’s career was the fact, vouched for by his widow, 
that he was appointed to West Point through the political 
power and friendship of Abraham Lincoln. 


Nathan Hale, the Martyr Spy. By Charles W. Brown. 
12mo, pp. 149. New York: J. 8S. Ogilvie Publish- 
ing Company. Paper, 25 cents. 

In this little book Mr. Brown recounts the essential 
facts of the martyrdom of Nathan Hale, and corrects sev- 
eral popular errors as to names and places. Those who have 
seen the play written by Mr. Clyde Fitch and presented by 
Nat Goodwin and Maxine Elliott will be interested in this 
history of the episode. 


Recollections of an Old Musician. By Thomas Ryan. 
8vo, pp. 274. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 
For fifty years the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, of Bos- 

ton, has been one of the most popular musical organizations 

of the United States, and has traveled from one end of the 
country to the other, while thousands of Americans have 
enjoyed its concerts. ‘*The Recollections of an Old Musi- 
cian,” by Thomas Ryan, a prominent member of the club 
during the half-century of its existence, will be read with 
intense interest by American music lovers generally. Mr. 

Ryan’s reminiscences of Jenny Lind, Ole Bull, Christine 

Nilsson, and other concert-hall favorites, make up the 

greater part of his book, but there is also much personal 

experience in the narrative of American touring which has 

a distinctive interest of its own. The book is well illustrated 

with portraits. 

A Beautiful Life and its Associations. By Mrs. Anna 
Howell Clarkson. Small 8vo, pp. 217. Published 
under the auspices of the Historical Department of 
Iowa, Des Moines. 

Mrs. Clarkson has written a book which, in a considera- 
ble part of its detail, will interest chiefly the people of Iowa 
and those who have had some reason to care for the personal 
and historical reminiscences that gather about a particular 
educational institution. But there is very much in the book 
that is of larger interest because of its representative qual- 
ity. The Central Iowa University is a co-educational insti- 
tution at the little townof Pella. One of its creative per- 
sonalities was Mrs. Drusilla Allen Stoddard, who for many 
years was head of the women’s department, and who was a 
queenly woman of such force of character, power of intel- 
lect, breadth of sympathy, and capacity for educational 
work, as to entitle her to rank with those great American 
women like Mary Lyon, to whom this country to-day owes 
so much of its best heritage. As asympathetic portrayal of 
the actual life some thirty years ago of a young college on 
the Western prairies this book is a very valuable contribu- 
tion to the true history of American education. It is im- 
possible to sum it up ina brief notice. It has many special 
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chapters of much interest, of which we may allude to only 
one entitled ‘“‘Our Boys of the Sixties.”” When, as Mrs. 
Clarkson says, ‘‘the big bell in the college tower rang out 
for volunteers,” every young man of the hundred and twenty- 
five enrolled at the time responded, save two, and those 
were ineligible. While the war lasted this educational in- 
stitution was virtually a women’s college. 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
The Future of War, in Its Technical, Economie and 
Political Relations. By I.S. Bloch. Translated by 
R. C. Long, and with a Prefatory Conversation with 
the Author by W. T. Stead. 12mo, pp. ]xxix—380. 
New York : Doubleday & McClure Company. $2. 
This American publication of M. Bloch’s now famous 
work is, of course, very much abridged. It is translated 
from the Russian, and is prefaced by a conversation between 
M. Bloch and Mr. William T. Stead. M. Bloch was a well 
known banker of Warsaw, who forsook the business world 
some years ago, although he achieved a large measure of 
success in it, to devote himself to the study of political 
economy, and to examine particularly the future of war, 
from a political and economical standpoint. This work, 
“The Future of War,” is the result of special study for 
eight years. He first published it in Russian two years ago, 
and this year he has brought out editions in German and 
in French. The present work is a translation of the last 
part of his book, in fact only the sixth volume, the most 
important of any single part, because in it he summarizes 
the conclusions arrived at through the argument of the 
earlier part of the work. M. Bloch is described as a man of 
benevolent mien, of middle stature, and apparently between 
fifty and sixty years of age. The work is fresh from the 
profound sensation which the book ereated throughout 
Russia and the continent, and it is generally known that 
the Czar probably found in the work the initial idea of his 
peace congress. The work is illustrated with many helpful 
explanatory diagrams and pictures. 


Oom Paul’s People. By Howard C. Hillegas. 12mo, 
pp. 308. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
This timely volume is the work of a New York newspa- 

per man who has spent nearly two years in studying the 
South African question, enjoying special facilities from 
President Kruger and other Boer officials, as well as from 
representatives of Great Britain. The author is a warm 
advocate of Kruger. He would attribute most of the trouble 
to the machinations of adventurous stock-jobbers and 
politicians. Mr. Hillegas thinks that therei:no real moral 
necessity for a struggle, but is inclined to believe it will 
come, notwithstanding. One of the chapters yives an inter- 
view with Kruger, whom the author regards as a great 
man, and the whole effect of the bovuk is certainly to raise 
one’s estimation for the Boers. It is aided in its effort to 
givea picture of the country, the people, and the times, by 
some very excellent reproductions of photographs. 


The South African Question. By Olive Schreiner. 
12mo, pp. 128. Chicago: Charles H. Sergel Com- 
pany. $1. 

Olive Schreiner, who has probably done more than any 
other writer to acquaint Anglo-Saxon readers with the 
views of native South Africans, has recently published 
another brochure on **The South African Question.”’ She 
makes an eloquent appeal for British conciliation, the 
keynote of which is sounded in this sentence: ‘There are 
hundreds of us, men and women, who have loved England; 
we would have given our lives for her; but, rather than 
strike down one South African man fighting for freedom, 
we would take this right hand and hold it in the fire, till 
nothing was left of it but a charred and blackened bone.” 


Depopulation : A Romance of the Unlikely. By Henry 
Wright. 16mo, pp. 166. London: George Allen, 
156 Charing Cross Road. Paper, 1s. 

This little bouk suggests a possible solution of the prob- 
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lem of trusts and monopolies. It is interesting and well 
written, in the main, and suggests the writer’s familiarity 
with American social conditions, but as in all attempts at 
sociological ** romancing” there is more or less exaggeration 
and distortion of the truth. 

Twentieth Century Happenings. By 
12mo, pp. 381. New York: F. 


Looking Ahead. 
H. Pereira Mendes. 
Tennyson Neely. 
In “ Looking Ahead” the Rev. H. Pereira Mendes, a 

well known Jewish rabbi of New York city, outlines the 

political, social, and religious future of the nations, suggest- 
ing a union of English-speaking nations, and the restoration 
of a Jewish state. 


Trooper 3809: A Private Soldier of the Third Republic. 
By Lionel Decle. 12mo, pp. 300. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

This remarkable exposé of the French army system is 
made from the Anglo-Saxon point of view, as Mr.,Decle, al- 
though born of French parents, received his education in 
England. In this volume he relates his personal experiences 
asa private soldier in the French army, and never before 
has so striking a picture of the internal condition of that 
organization been painted. The bearing of the narrative on 
the Dreyfus case is stated in the preface in these words: 
** Dreyfus has been a victim not so much of the malice of in- 
dividuals as of a faulty system.” Just what the faults of 
this system are Mr. Decle clearly sets forth. In America 
the book will have far more influence than any statement 
from the official side of French army administration. 


The Psychology of Socialism. By Gustave Le Bon. 
8vo, pp. xv—415. New York : The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $3. 

M. Le Bon prefers to consider socialism as a form of 
religious belief, or, at least, as a body of belief tending to 
put on the guise of a religion. His discussion of the psycho- 
logical aspects of socialism is intended to prepare the 
thoughtful minds of Europe and America for the struggle 
which he believes to be inevitable. His treatment of the 
subject is roughly indicated by the chapter headings of his 
book : * The Socialistic Theories and their Disciples,” “Social- 
ism as a Belief,” “Socialism as Affected by Race,’ *‘ The 
Conflict between Economic Necessities and the Aspirations 
of the Socialists,” ** The Conflict between the Laws of Evolu- 
tion, the Democratic Ideal, and the Aspirations of the Social- 
ists,”’ and ** T’ . Destinies of Socialism.” 


The Tempe ance Problem and Social Reform. By 
Joseph lLowntree and Arthur Sherwell. 12mo, pp. 
xxiii—626. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. 
Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell’s treatise on ‘The 

Temperance Problem and Social Reform”’’ is an exception- 
ally thorough study of the subject. These writers have 
given special attention to the prohibitory laws in force in 
the United States, and also to the Scandinavian and South 
Carolina experiments in state monopoly. They have secured 
and published in the form of appendices full information on 
the practical workings of these different systems. Their 
work in some instances duplicates, and in others supple- 
ments, that undertaken by the Committee of Fifty in this 
country. On the whole, the present volume is an important 
contribution to the literature of temperance reform. 


Centralized Administration of Liquor Laws in the 
American Commonwealths. By Clement Moore 
Lacey Sites. (Columbia University Studies in His- 
tory, Economics and Public Law.) 12mo, pp. 162. 
New York : The Macmillan Company. Paper, $1. 
In this monograph Dr. Sites has attempted a study of 

systems of administration, rather than of plans of regula- 

tion of the liquor traffic. This isa phase of the subject that 
has received comparatively little attention heretofore, and 
one that a foreigner would probably find difficulty in com- 
prehending. The fact is, as stated by Dr. Sites, that few of 
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our States have any real system of administration of liquor 
laws, and there are no common standards, It is important 
that legislators and publicists generally should know just 
what has been done in this direction by different States. 
This is what Dr. Sites has succeeded in telling in his mono- 
graph. 


The Elements of Public Finance, Including the Mon- 
etary System of the United States. By Winthrop 
More Daniels. 12mo, pp. 3838. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.50. 

Professor Daniels has included in this volume the ele- 
mentary discussion of such topics as are treated by Prof. 
Henry ©. Adams in his elaborate work on ** Public Debts,” 
and by other authorities on finance. Professor Daniels has 
also brought within the scope of his treatise the monetary 
system of the United States. The book forms a suitable 
text-book for college classes in economics. 


Landmarks in English Industrial History. By George 
Townsend Warner. 12mo, pp. 368. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.60. 

The author of this work claims novelty only in the selec- 
tion and arrangement of material. He has chosen what 
seems to him to be the chief ‘**landmark” in each age, and 
grouped around it the events that led up to it, and the con- 
sequences which came from it. There has been no strict 
adherence to chronological order, but the main outlines of 
England’s economic development are clearly impressed. 


Economics as a School Study. By Frederick R. Clow. 
(Economic Studies: American Economic Associa- 
tion.) 12mo, pp. 63. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Paper, 50 cents. 

Professor Clow, in writing on thesubject of ** Economics 
as a School Study,” has availed himself not only of his own 
experience as a teacher of economics, but also of informa- 
tion collected from about 200 educational institutions, in- 
cluding medium-sized colleges, public normal schools and 
high schools in larger cities, all so selected as to represent 
the various sections of the country. He has added a bibli- 
ography of all books and articles relating to economics as a 
school study, and also all text-books now offered by pub- 
lishers. This material will doubtless be found very useful 
by all school and college instructors in the subject. 


What Women Can Earn. Occupations of Women and 
Their Compensation. 12mo, pp. xiv—354. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. §1. 


This volume comprises a series of essays on all the lead- 
ing trades and professions in America in which women have 
asserted their ability, with data as to the compensation 
afforded in each one. Each essay is the work of some spe- 
cialist in the particular calling under consideration. For 
example, the profession of the trained nurse is described by 
the director of the New York Training School for Nurses. 
The opportunities of authorship and journalism are set 
forth by successful exponents of those professions. On the 
whole the book should prove very suggestive to women who 
are compelled by force of circumstances to seek ways of 
earning a livelihood. 


The Statistician and Economist: 1899-1900. 12mo, pp. 

672. San Francisco: L. P. McCarty. $3.50. 

It isannounced that ‘* The Statistician and Economist,” 
heretofore an annual publication, will hereafter be issued 
biennially between April and July in each odd numbered 
year. This volume contains statistical information on a 
wide range of topics, all of which is well indexed. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 
Japan in Transition. By Stafford Ransome. 8vo, pp. 
xvi—261. New York: Harper & Brothers. $3, 


Mr. Stafford Ransome, a member of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, has been recently the special correspondent 
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of the London Morning Post, in the Far East. His observa- 
tions are essentially of the modern Japan, and the nation 
which has suddenly come into a state of full-fledged civi- 
lization after thousands of years of stationary semi-civiliza- 
tion. Mr. Ransome is distinctly pro-Japanese, and much of 
his time is taken up with rather successful efforts to dispel 
the fallacies underlying the Western conception of the 
Japanese character, physique and manners. He says that 
everything in Japan is not little; it is not a toy country,and 
that even the difference in average stature between Euro- 
pean and Japanese may be lessened or done away with after 
a generation or two of youths have been brought up on reg- 
ular drill, lawn tennis, base-ball, rowing, bicycling, and fed 
with stimulating foods. Another fallacy current in the 
West with regard to Japanese character is that they are a 
frivolous people. Mr. Ransome numbers this prominently 
among the popular misconceptions of Japan. Altogether, 
Mr. Ransome’s account would go to show that there is no 
nation more fit for self-government than the Japanese, and 
that instead of being dependent on foreign civilization, they 
have simply used it for what it was worth,to them. 


Through the Gold-Fields of Alaska to Bering Straits. 
By Harry de Windt. 8vo, pp. 314. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 

The author of this work attempted to make a journey 
from New York to Paris by land. In this he failed; but as 
the first part of his voyage lay through a region then known 
by name to perhaps a dozen white men, but now known 
throughout the civilized world as ** the Klondike,” he thinks 
that he is justified in describing his experiences in a book. 
Mr. de Windt and his servant were also the first Europeans 
to reside for any length of time alone and unprotected 
among the Tchuktchi of Siberia. 


From the Himalayas to the Equator. By Cyrus D. 
Foss. 12mo, pp. 262. New York: Eaton & Mains. 
$1. 

This volume by Bishop Foss relates the story of his offi- 
cial visitation in India and Malaysia made in the winter of 
1897 and 1898. He was accompanied on this journey by the 
Rev. Dr. John F. Goucher, president of the Woman’s College 
of Baltimore. The present volume is made up from letters 
written by the bishop to his family, sketches prepared for 
newspapers, essays on special subjects, and public addresses, 
There are several excellent half-tone illustrations. 


RELIGION. 

The Peace Cross Book. 12mo, pp. 75. New York: R. 
H. Russell. Paper, 50 cents; boards, 75 cents. 

The ** Peace Cross Book ” commemorates the ceremonies 
connected with the unveiling of a cross on the site of the 
Protestant Episcopal cathedral to be erected in the city of 
Washington. These ceremonies took place last October dur- 
ing the sessions of the General Convention of the Episcopal 
Church, and were attended by many of the bishops and dele- 
gates to that convention. This little pamphlet contains a 
full account of the services, addresses of theseveral bishops, 
and a description of the site by Thomas Nelson Page. 
Vedanta Philosophy. Lectures by the Swami Vive- 

kananda on Raja Yoga and Other Subjects. 12mo, 

pp. 381. New York: The Baker & Taylor Company. 
$1.50. 

This exposition, or digest, asit might be termed, of the 
ancient system of Indian philosophy appears in a new edi- 
tion, with an enlarged glossary, and will be welcomed by 
students of comparative religion, who are already familiar 
with the author’s lectures in this country during and after 
the Parliament of Religions at Chicago in 1898, 

History of Methodist Reform and of the Methodist 
Protestant Church. By Edward J. Drinkhouse. 2 
Vols., 8vo, pp. 629—729. Baltimore: Board of Pub- 
lication of the Methodist Protestant Church. $5. 
The outsider cannot help wondering whether the zeal 
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and the industry that contributed to the production of these 
two substantial volumes might not have been turned to a 
worthier purpose. The Methodist Protestant Church, as a 
denomination, has played but a minor part in American 
history, but the statistical information that has been gath- 
ered by Dr. Drinkhouse undoubtedly has permanent value. 
To the members of the denomination the history of the 
quarrels and bickerings of former years may prove interest- 
ing, if not wholly profitable, reading. 


The Articles of Faith. A Series of Lectures on the 
Principal Doctrines of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints. By James E. Talmage. 12mo, 
pp. 490. Salt Lake City, Utah : The Deseret News. 
These lectures on the principal doctrines of the Mormon 

Church are said to have been “written by appointment and 

published by the Church,”’ and may therefore be accepted 

as an official statement of the leading principles of the Mor- 
mon faith. 


The Holy Orthodox Church ; or, the Ritual, Services, 
and Sacraments of the Eastern Apostolic (Greek- 
Russian) Church. By Sebastian Dabovich. 12mo, 
pp. 85. San Francisco: Published by the Author. 
Paper, 50 cents. 

The ritual of services and sacraments of the Greek- 
Russian Church are described in this little pamphlet, which 
has been examined and approvea by thechurchcensor. One 
of the author’s motives in publishing the book, as he says, 
was *‘to present to zealous students of the Christian religion 
a book which may be of service to them in disclosing those 
differences which exclude Roman Catholics from her fold, 
on the one hand, and on the other, debar from her wholesome 
communion the Protestants.” 


The Congregational Year-Book, 1899. 8vo, pp. 448. Bos- 
ton : Congregational Sunday School and Publishing 
Society. Boards, $1. 

This excellent year-book of the American Congregational 
churches contains not only the annual record and statistics 
of ministers and churches, but also a conspectus of all the 
national societies of the denomination, the theological semi- 
naries, Sunday-schools, and other institutions connected 
with the work of Congregationalists in this country. 


Year-Book of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis. Volume VIII. Containing the Proceed- 
ings of the Convention Held at Cincinnati, March 
13-18, 1899. Paper, 8vo, pp. 218. Cincinnati, Ohio : 
Central Conference of American Rabbis. 

The ** Year-Book of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis” contains the proceedings of the convention held at 
Cincinnati, March 13-18. During the sessions of this conven- 
tion the Rev. Dr. Isaac M. Wise, founder and president of 
the conference, celebrated his eightieth birthday, and sev- 
eral of the congratulatory addresses on that occasion are 
published with the proceedings of the conference. 


Naturalism and Agnosticism. By James Ward. 2 
Vols., 8vo, pp. 320—307. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. #4. 

These volumes contain the Gifford lectures delivered 
before the University of Aberdeen in the years 1896-98. In 
these lectures Dr. Ward reviews Herbert Spencer’s philoso- 
phy and adduces anti-materialistic conclusions. 


LITERATURE AND CRITICISM, 

The Warner Classics : Studies of Great Authors. Vol. 
I., Philosophers and Scientists ; Vol. II., Novelists ; 
Vol. 11I., Poets; Vol. [V., Historians and Essayists. 
16mo, pp. 200—173—187—180. New York: Double- 
day & McClure Conmipany. $2. 

“The Warner Classics” is the name given to a series of 
biographical and critical essays selected from the '* Warner 
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Library of the World’s Best Literature.” Written by such 
authorities as Leslie Stephen, W. E. H. Lecky, Dr. Richard 
Garnett, Charles Dudley Warner, Charles Eliot Norton, 
Henry van Dyke, and Henry James, these monographs sup- 
ply authoritative estimates and biographical sketches of a 
number of the most famous of the world’s writers in the de- 
partments of philosophy, science, fiction, poetry, and history. 
Little Masterpieces. Fourth Series: Selections from 
the writings of Charles Lamb, Thomas De Quincey, 
and William Makepeace Thackeray. Edited by 
Bliss Perry. 3 Vols., 24mo, pp. 156—157—169. New 
York : Doubleday & McClure Company. 90 cents. 
In the last installment of ‘* Little Masterpieces,” edited 
by Bliss Perry, selections are presented from the essays, 
letters, and verses of Charles Lamb; from Thomas De 
Quincey’s ** Pleasures and Pains of Opium,’’ and other well- 
known papers; and from Thackeray’s ‘Book of Snobs,” 
** Roundabout Papers,” and ** Ballads.’ Each of these handy 
volumes is prefaced with an introduction by the editor. 


Aucassin and Nicolette: The Lovers of Provence. 

Translated by A. Rodney. Macdonough. 24mo9, pp. 

82. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. $1. 

This dainty illustrated edition of a famous old French 
song-story has been rendered into English by A. Rodney Mac- 
donough. Mr. Edmund C. Stedman, in an introductory note, 
praises the translationas ‘a sensizive rendering of the grace 
of the original, with its quaint turns of thought and delica- 
cies of early Romantic feeling.” The illustrations of this 
little volume are engravings after designs by A. Bida, Mary 
Hallock Foote, W. H. Gibson, and F. Dielman. 
Appreciations and Addresses. By Lord Rosebery. 

Edited by Charles Geake. 12mo, pp. 344. New 

York: John Lane. $1.50. 

This volume contains Lord Rosebery’s characteriza- 
tions of Burke, Robert Burns, Wallace, Robert Louis Ste- 
venson, and Gladstone, with addresses on ** Bookishness and 
Statesmanship,” ** The Duty of Public Service,” ** Our Civil 
Servants,” ** The Work of Public Libraries,” ** The English- 
speaking Brotherhood,” “Sport,” “Golf,” and other timely 
topics. Allof thespeechesare of comparatively recent date. 


The Authority of Criticism, and Other Essays. By 
William P. Trent. 12mo, pp. 291. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Professor Trent lays no claim to having developed a 
critical philosophy, but he discusses certain important crit- 
ical and literary problems, beginning with an inquiry into 
the authority of criticism itself; the nature of literature, 
with particular regard to its emotional phases; the relation 
ot literature to morals, and the best methods of teaching 
literature in schools. To illustrate the truth of the prin- 
ciples for which he contends in these essays, Professor Trent 
adds papers on Tennyson and Musset, the Byronic revival 
and other concrete literary topics. 


EDUCATION. 


Common Sense in Education and Teaching. By P. A. 
Barnett. 12mo, pp. 821. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.50. 

The basis of this book is a series of lectures on the prac- 
tice of education. These lectures will interest American 
teachers as representing the freshest thought of English ex- 
perts in the science of education. Among the topics treated 
are: “Instruction as Discipline;’’ ** The Discipline of Char- 
acter;’ ** The Physical Basis of Education;” ‘‘ Literature 
and Formal Linguistic Study; ** Latin and Greek ;”’ ** Math- 
ematics and Physical Science ;” ** Geography and History,” 
and ** The Making of the Teacher.” 

Method in Education. By Ruric N. Roark. 12mo, pp. 
348. New York: American Book Company. §1. 


Dr. Roark’s work is an attempt to develop in detail the 
applications of psychology in the work of teaching. The 
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author discusses the valuable features of lessons, drills, re- 
views, examinations, etc. The book is based on wide ex- 
perience, and offers many practical suggestions to the 
teacher. 


Educational Nuggets. Compiled by John R. Howard. 
24mo, pp. 215. New York: Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert. 40 cents. 

“Educational Nuggets” is a little book of extracts on 
educational topics from eight distinguished writers, be- 
ginning with Plato and coming down to Herbert Spencer, 
Dr. William T. Harris, Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler and 
President Eliot. The paragraphs chosen from the writings 
of these men, while disconnected, are yet closely related and 
extremely suggestive. 


Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary. 8vo, pp. lvi—1060. 
Springfield, Massachusetts : G. & C. Merriam Com- 
pany. Cloth, $3; sheep, #4. 

For convenience and use the “Collegiate Dictionary” 
is preferable to the “International,” and for ordinary 
purposes the vocabulary is sufficiently full. The volume is 
abridged from the ** International,” and follows the gengral 
lines of that work. It makes a special claim of excellence 
in the ease with which the eye finds the word sought; in 
accuracy of definition; in effective methods of indicating 
pronunciation, and in statements of fact. 


The Physical Nature of the Child and How to Study 
It. By Stuart H. Rowe. 12mo, pp. 207. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1. 

This volume affords some indication that increasing 
attention is being paid by educationists to the physical 
development of children. As stated by Dr. Rowe, there is 
now a more general observance of two fundamental prin- 
ciples: (1) that action is the first law of growth; (2) that 
individuals vary enormously in their capabilities for differ- 
ent kinds of mental and physical action. It is a fact now 
recognized by progressive teachers that the ordinary school 
room has provided conditions prejudicial to the physical de- 
velopment of the child. In this book Dr. Rowe points out 
many of these conditions, and shows what practical steps 
may be taken to replace them with conditions of a favorable 
character. The subjects of sight, hearing, motor ability, 
enunciation, nervousness, and habits of posture are dis- 
cussed at some length, and many excellent suggestions’ are 
given both to teachers and parents. 


Psychology for Beginners. By Hiram M. Stanley. 
12mo, pp. 44. Chicago: The Open Court Publish- 
ing Company. 40 cents. : 

Professor Stanley has prepared an introduction to the 
new psychology for service in elementary and high schools. 
Professor Stanley’s aim is to tell the student from the be- 
ginning as little as possible, but to induce him to acquire 
psychic insight and familiarity with method, in order that 
he may learn to conclude for himself witn the simplest ob- 
servation and experiments. This is a new presentation of 
psychology for elementary study. 


A Manual of the Art of Questioning. Compiled by Jo- 
seph Landon. 16mo, pp. 92. Syracuse, New York : 

C. W. Bardeen. 50 cents. 

Mr. Bardeen, of Syracuse, has gathered into this little 
volume from various sources much helpful material on ‘* The 
Art of Questioning,” asa preparation for the examination 
of training classes. 


Clay Modelling. By Anna M. Holland. 8vo, pp. 21. 
Boston : Ginn & Co. 80 cents. 
This book contains practical suggestions to teachers of 
primary and grammar grades, together with a series of ex- 
cellent plates illustrating models for children at different 


ages. 
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Pastimes for the Children’s Year. 
By Charles Stuart Pratt. 12mo, pp. 112. Boston : 
Lothrop Publishing Company 75 cents. 

The author of this little book has arranged a series of 
children’s plays suitable for each month in the year. The 
explanations and illustrations are so full and clear that 
parents or teachers will have no difficulty in understanding 
the system advocated, even without previous knowledge of 
kindergarten principles, 


Stick-and-Pea Plays. 


NATURE STUDY: POPULAR SCIENCE, 


Our [Insect Friends and Foes. By Belle S. Cragin. 
12mo, pp. xix—377. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.75. 

Miss Cragin’s book meets the wants of the beginner in 
insect study. She not only gives comprehensive descrip- 
tions of the more important species to be found in this coun- 
. try, but offers many practical suggestions regarding the 
collection and preservation of specimens. The scope of the 
book has been wisely restricted to the more common species, 
chiefly those found east of the Rocky Mountains and north 
of the Gulf States. 


Insects: Their Structure and Life. By George H. Car- 
penter. 12mo, pp. 404. London: J. M. Dent & Co. ; 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 

A work of greater scientific pretensions, recently pub- 
lished, is ‘‘ A Primer of Entomology ’’ by Prof. George H. 
Carpenter of Dublin. This, also, is of more general applica- 
tion, and contains a bibliography of the subject. 


Observations on the Colors of Flowers. By E. Williams 

Hervey. 8vo, pp. 105. New Bedford, Massachusetts: 

H. 8. Hutchinson & Co. Paper, 75 cents. 

In writing of the colors of flowers Mr. Hervey has hit 
upon a novel and exceedingly attractive subject. Mr. Her- 
vey, being unconvinced as to the soundness of the theories 
advanced by the few authorities who have given attention 
to the matter, decided to investigate for himself, and in this 
pamphlet he presents the resultsof his researches, including 
a general survey of color in flowers, leaves, etc., as seen by 
an ordinary observer, reviewing also some of the more obvi- 
ous factsand comparing them with the conclusions of Grant 
Allen, Hermann Miiller, and other writers. : 


The Rise and Development of the Liquefaction of Gases. 
By Willett L. Hardin. 12mo, pp. 250. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

Recent developments in the liquefaction of air, and the 
recent liquefaction of hydrogen have added interest to the 
whole subject of the liquefaction of gases. As the litera- 
ture on this subject is scattered and inaccessible to the ma- 
jority even of those who are interested in scientific work, Dr. 
Hardin, of the University of Pennsylvania, has undertaken 
to present a complete history of the development of the 
methods employed, from the sixteenth century down to the 
latest experiments of Dewar and Tripler. 


Potable Water, and Methods of Detecting Impurities. 
By M. N. Baker. 16mo, pp. 97. New York: D. 
Van Nostrand Company. Boards, 50 cents. 

In this pocket manual Mr. Baker discusses in the first 
place what constitutes potable water, then how such water 
may be secured, and how to detect impurities, concluding 
with a description of several notable American water lab- 
oratories. Every city board of health, as well as other 
officials having to do with public water supplies, will find 
this little volume of great practical service. 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


How to Swim. By Davis Dalton. 12mo, pp. 133. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 
Captain Dalton says: ‘Every healthy person, man or 
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woman, can learn, and ought to learn, to keep afloat in the 
water; most men and a large proportion of women can 
learn to sustain themselves, fully clothed even to their 
shoes, and most persons, properly trained, are able, under 
ordinary conditions, to save another person from sinking.” 
Captain Dalton’s little book is mainly a manual of practical 
directions for attaining these very definite ends. The book 
is illustrated. 


Scenes from the Life of Buddha, Reproduced from 
Paintings by Keichyu Yamada. 4to,8 plates. Chi- 
cago: The Open Court Publishing Co. $2.50. 

In this volume are contained several interesting repro- 
ductions in color from paintings by Prof. Keichyu Yamada, 
a distinguished Japanese artist. These pictures reveal the 
characteristic traits of Japanese painting, notably delicacy 
of tint and the expression of characteristic features. They 
represent Indian scenes, objects and persons. 


Ornamental Shrubs for Garden, Lawn, and Park Plant- 
ing. By Lucius D. Davis. Large 8vo, pp. 388. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 

This volume, which the landscape gardener will find 
highly suggestive, contains descriptions not only of the ordi- 
nary species and varieties of shrubs utilized in American 
gardens and lawns, but especially of the new and rare kinds 
suited to cultivation in this country. While the scientific 
names are given in each instance, the text 1s adapted to the 
wants of people who make no claims to a knowledge of 
botany. , 


Anglo-American Pottery. By Edwin Atlee Barber. 
12mo, pp. xiv—161. Indianapolis: T. A. Randall & 
Co. $1.60. 

A book for pottery collectcrs and experts is Dr. Barber’s 
study of ‘Anglo-American Pottery,” i.e. old English china 
bearing American views. The half-tone illustrations in this 
volume are remarkably well executed, and have historica! 
interest. Dr. Barber is an enthusiastic antiquarian along 
his special lines, and has accumulated a great store of curi- 
ous information. 


The Century Illustrated Monthly Magazine. Vol. 
LVII., November, 1898, to April, 1899. 8vo, pp. 960. 
New York: The Century Company. $2.75. 

The last completed volume of the Century contains what 
might be described as the official history of the war with 
Spain, since the contributors of the various accounts of the 
battles and campaigns are the commanding generals and 
captains who participated. The hero of Manila Bay, how- 
ever, is conspicuous for his absence. Among other notable 
features of this volume are the papers of Mr. James Bryce 
on England’s colonial experiments, Walter Wellman’s ac. 
count of the beginning of his polar expedition, Mr. Paul 
Leicester Ford’s **Many-Sided Franklin,” John C. Van 
Dyke’s ** Old English Masters,” Lewis Carroll’s unpublished 
letters to little girls, Noah Brooks’s entertaining reminis- 
cences of Mark Twain and Henry George in California, and 
Mr. Crawford’s serial story, **Via Crucis.” 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Volume IX. 
8vo, pp. 174. Boston: Ginn & Co. Boards, $1.50. 
The ninth volume of ‘Harvard Studies in Classical 

Philology ”’ is notable as a memorial volume of the late pro- 

fessors Lane and Allen. A memoir of Professor Lane is con- 

tributed by Prof. Morris H. Morgan, and a memoir of Pro- 
fessor Allen by Prof. J. B. Greenough. Posthumous papers 
by each of these revered instructors are included in the 
volume, together with bibliographies and excellent portraits. 


The Athenian Archons of the Third and Second Cen- 
turies Before Christ. By William Scott Ferguson. 
(Cornell Studies in Classical Philology.) 12mo, pp. 
98. New York: The Macmillan Company. Boards, 
75 cents. 
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HON. CECIL J. RHODES. 


The foremost Englishman of South Africa. 


